In This Tssue?: ; 


Does the Modern Girl Need a Match-Making Mother? 
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NO 


WRAPPING 
NO PACKING 


NO UNPLEASANT ODORS 
YOU SIMPLY 


MAKE THE CLOTH ITSELF 


FIGHT THE 








MOTHWORMS 





OW can “‘the cloth 
itself’ fight the 
mothworms? Perhaps you 
think that doesn’t sound 
reasonable. Perhaps you think you ought 
to hunt the mothworm as you hunt other 
insects. Well, you wouldn't get very far chas- 
ing a mothworm with an insect-gun. How 
would you find him? How would you see him? 
Probably he wouldn't be even hatched from 
the egg when you made your visit! 

On the other hand, if you mothproof the 
cloth itself, then the very fabric would be 
armed against the mothworm. Let him hatch 
early or late! Let him try to eat a single wool- 
en thread! He can’t eat it. He will starve right 
on the wool. The mothproofed cloth itself 
will starve him! 

That's the modern way. Don't bother 
about the mothworms. Instead, treat the 


| Gre epraying laste a 


Valuable clothing or upholstery destroyed by 
the small, silent enemy of womankind. Don't 
trust to luck and don't trust to *‘protection’’ 
that is not protection! 


to death. 


cloth itself with Larvex. That's the new prin- 
ciple—not moth-hunting or moth-wrapping, but 
mothproofing. It works by itself, it works all 
the time, and it lasts a year. 

There is no wrapping or packing clothes 
away when you use the Larvex mothproofing 
method. Just let them hang where they are 
handy. You may want to wear them be- 
fore autumn. And why not? 
There’s no smelly odor to 
Larvex. It’s only an old 
superstition about moth- 
worms’ being driven off by 
bad-smelling preparations. 

So you see Larvex is thor- 
oughly different from moth- 


You can't be on hand to watch every mothworm 
but you can put the cloth itself on guard with 
Larvex. Then watch the mothworms starve 





balls, spraying insecticides, 
etc. Larvex starts from the 
beginning. It works on the 
cloth and ignores the moth 
altogether. It’s there before the mothworm 
arrives and it’s there to stay. You treat the 
cloth with Larvex and you make it absolutely 
uneatable. 

Larvex is simply sprayed on coats, suits, 
rugs and upholstery. Larvex is a clear,color- 
less liquid. It does not stain. It is odorless, 
non-injurious, non-inflammable. It is very 
economical, only $1 fora full 
pint. A whole year’s moth- 
proofing of a suit costs less 
thanasinglepressing. Larvex 
is sold everywhere by drug 
and department stores. 

The Larvex Corporation, 


Limited, Ste. Therese, P. Q. 
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© They were late for the party — 
but what a story they had to tell! 


OBODY will blame you for being late if, on the way to a 
N party some night, you stop in, like our friends below, for a 
glimpse of the new Pontiac Six. The missing male members of this 
particular eightsome were just out of camera range to the south- 
south-west, learning about syncro-mesh and silent second, when 
our intrepid photographer caught the group in a Pontiac dealer’s 
showroom. Frankly, you can hardly hold it against them for 
delaying the party long enough to pass approval on Pontiac’s 
new streamlined Fisher bodies, slick new front end and stunning 
interiors. By the way, in case you’re wondering what’s caught the 
eye of the charming lady third from the right, she’s admiring 
the new Ride Control and Free Wheeling buttons on the dash. 


NEW PONTIAC SIX 
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WORDS 
9 YEARS AGO 


@ She wants to know but 
she hates to ask... the 
tragedy of false modesty. 














@ Trained nurses... they 
know how women fear 
theunknown...Thereis 
enlightenment in truth. 


ODAY women are faced by a new 
problem. Talk is franker. Discussion is more 
free. There should be a much greater en- 
lightenment now. Yet a condition has arisen 
that zs disturbing. It would almost seem that 
the secrecy of a few years ago was less dan- 
gerous than the present confusion and mis- 
understanding. 

How is it that all the talk does not make 
certain matters clearer? Why is it that women 
are just as unsure and worried as ever? What 
is there about the subject of feminine hygiene 
that it is so likely to cause argument and 
dissension? 

Some women use potsons 
No matter where the conversation may start, 
it always ends with the antiseptic. Of course, 
there must be an antiseptic and it must be 
powerful. In the past, the only germicides 





powerful enough were caustic poisons and 
many women believe that this is still the case. 
They go to the extent of telling this false 
theory to others and giving advice about a 
matter on which they are ill-informed. They 
mean well, but they are spreading a dangerous 
doctrine. 


Zonite is safe to use 


The time is past where there is any doubt re- 
maining as to whether feminine hygiene is or 
is not advisable. Women know that nothing 
less than surgical cleanliness will satisfy them. 
And the physician's stand has long been 
established. No one understands better than 
he that women are right in their standards. He 
realizes, more than the women themselves, the 
importance of this practice, the necessity for it. 
But the doctor will warn you against poisons. 
‘Certainly you should practice feminine hy- 








giene,”” he will tell you. “But do not use 
pOisonous antiseptics. They caa do irrepa- 
rable damage. I have known many such cases."’ 
What germicide, then, can a woman use that 
is safe and yet effective? She can use Zonite. 
This remarkable antiseptic-germicide is far 
stronger than any dilution of carbolic acid that can 
be applied to the human body. Yet it is non- 
caustic and non-poisonous. It isa great triumph 
for modern science that a germicide, as strong 
as Zonite, is at the same time gentle in its 
action and even soothing to the tissues. 


Read ‘‘ Facts for Women’’ 


You need have no embarrassment in asking 
for Zonite because it is employed for many 
general antiseptic purposes. It comes in bottles 
and sells for 30¢, 60¢ and $1.00. You will find 
it in every drug store. 

Be sure you send for your copy of ‘Facts for 
Women."’ It would perhaps have been con- 
sidered daring five years ago. Today it is in 
the spirit of the times, and the information it 
contains is absolutely true. You will be much 
better informed after you have read it. A 
couple of excerpts given at the top of this page 
will give you a little suggestion of its subject 
matter. Zonite Products Corporation, Ltd., 
Ste. Therese, P. Q. 





ZONITE PRODUCTS CORPORATION, LTD. 
Ste. Therese, P.Q. crag 

Please send me free copy of the booklet or booklets 
checked below. 


0 Facts for Women 
©) Use of Antiseptics in the Home 
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LIKE this 
month of April 
better than any 

in the cycle of the 
year-there’s so 
much of promise in 
the days as they 
flow by. And every- 
one knows that, in 
the majority of 
cases, promise is 
more enchanting 
than fulfillment. 

Ashort cut to my 
office lies through 
one of the shabbiest 
streets of the city, 
past a row of faded 
old houses, once 
homes of leading citizens but now fallen into a chaos of 
ruin. These mornings there is a feverish garden activity 
in the grubby little urchins who usually play so noisily 
on the pavement. Tiny little squares of hard-packed 
earth, trodden by many feet, lie between the pavement, 
and the rickety front steps. Within these twelve-foot 
squares, some of them rimmed with crooked picket sticks, 
the little children are digging energetically. They puff 
with breathless eagerness as they level the bumpety 
corners; stagger from one corner to the other with a toy 
spadeful of earth; rake with reverent care round the 
shiny green nose of a stalwart orange lily that managed 
to survive last summer. They watch me with shy ecstasy 
as I stop to admire. There’s something growing in their 
garden. A lily. A big yaller lily. Yer kin see where it’s 
growin’. 





BEFORE we get off the subject of gardening, let me 
give you some good news—you are going to have a 
very fine series of gardening suggestions from one of the 
best known gardeners in Canada, Mr. Henry J. Moore. 
The first will come next month. 

Mr. Moore, I believe, was the first to broach the idea 
of an international Peace garden, at a convention two 
or three years ago. Since then this dream has taken rapid 
form. The site, as you know, has been selected on the 
border-line of North Dakota and Manitoba, and the 
dedication ceremony is planned for July 14, of this year. 
Interest in the thought of this beautiful garden has been 
aroused throughout the length and breadth of the 
continent. The site, which has been donated by Canada 
and the United States, is particularly lovely, with 
wooded hills, sloping meadows, and many small lakes. 
The dedication will be in these words: ‘To God in His 
glory, we two nations dedicate this garden and pledge 
ourselves that as long as men shall live, we will not take 
up arms against each other.” 


Bot I want to tell you something about this issue you 
have in your hands. The new page “Women in the 
World” is designed to bring together all manner of 
interesting notes on what women are doing and saying. 
There’s so much going on— and so little time to take 
note of it! I do hope that if any of your organizations 
have done something which you feel is particularly 
valuable to your community, you .will send it in for 
this page. It’s astonishing how much can be done by 
passing on a good idea. The suggestion of the Ottawa 
Local Council of Women, for instance, in opening a 
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central bureau for the “farming’’ out of mending and 
sewing among needy women, is one which will probably 
be adopted in many other communities. 


ye IS surprising to note the number of cities one issue 
of the Chatelaine covers with its contributors. Looking 
at this number from a geographical viewpoint, we include 
Victoria Beach, N.S., with Martha Banning Thomas and 
her gay novelette, ““The Wheel That Does the Squeaking.’ 
Amherst, N.S., is here with Will R. Bird, who wrote 
“The Love of Bride Crowdy.” (I should particularly 
like to have your reactions to this story). London, Ont., 
is represented by Isabel Turnbull Dingman with her 
article “Can She Manage Alone?’ Glace Bay and 
Halifax, N.S., are the respective addresses of Margaret 
Nickerson and Ruth Salter Wainwright who give you 
another merry little group of nonsense verses for the 
kiddies. 

We have Montreal in this issue with Reg. Faryon, 
the writer of “I Wish I Were a Woman;” and Winnipeg 
with Thelma LeCocgq, author of ‘A Change in the Wind.”’ 
Edmonton claims two contributors, Edna Kells a well- 
known western journalist and writer of “Pioneer Nurs- 
ing,’’ and E. LeRoy Churchill who gives advice on home 
budgetting. Seven Persons, Alberta, has Ethel M 
Webster in ‘““The Flower Lady of Canada”’ in the issue, 
and Toronto has L. E. Lowman, who wrote ‘*Mail-Order 
Babies."”. Mr. Lowman is a social service worker who 
can write with unusual authority on his fascinating 
subject. We only need one of our popular British 
Columbia authors to complete the national hook-up. 
But Beryl Gray, of Vancouver, was in the issue last 
month, and more B. C. writers are scheduled for early 
issues. Elsewhere in this number is more detailed infor- 
mation on some of the writers. 

Thus it goes; here, there and everywhere in Canada. 
men and women are working for your interest in the 
Chatelaine. Remember, won't you, that they always like 
to hear whether you enjoyed their stuff or not! 


"THERE remains just a moment to tell you that 

L. M. Montgomery, of universal popularity, will 
be with us next month, so will Anne Elizabeth Wilson, 
and R. V. Gery, and many others whose work you know 
well. Golden tulips will blossom on the cover, and 
throughout the pages we're hoping to bring a vital 
interest, definite information, actual help in your home- 
making problems, and the kind of entertainment that 
will make you welcome the Chatelaine month by month 
with real eagerness. It’s a magazine ideal that’s worth 
striving for! 
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Here's exciting news — news that 
means a special treat for your Easter 
dinner, and for many another dinner, 


lunch, and breakfast, too. 


Swift's Premium Ham—long 
famous as the most popular ham in 
all the world—is even better now. 
It's Ovenized! 


You cook it your favorite way and 
find new goodness in every bite. 
Wonderful new goodness, in butt, 
shank, center slices, due to a method 
of smoking perfected by Swift. 


Smoked over hardwood fires 
—but by a new method 


Premium is cured today exactly as it 
has been for thirty years, according 
to the secret, mild Premium recipe. 
Today, as for many years, Premium's 


PLEASE! 


Will you make a special point of seeing 
that it's Swift's Premium you get? 
Because only if you get Premium can 
we demonstrate this new Ovenized 
goodness. Identification is easy now, 
for the name Swift, in tiny brown dots, 
is repeated down the length of this 
ham. You should find it even on a 
single slice. 
Swift Canadian Co., Limited 
Purveyors of Fine Foods 


new goodness 





this Easter 


7, 


unvarying uniformity is maintained 
by the strictest scientific control. 


But Premium is not smoked today 
in the same way it used to be. It is 
smoked as long, yes; and with the 
same aromatic hardwood smoke. 
But the method is different. 


The new Swift method of smoking 
produces a decidedly different result 

an Ovenized ham that is finer in 
four important respects. 


Finer in flavor, from end to end. 
So mild you certainly will not parboil 
it, but with a new richness, a delec- 
table blending of the flavor of the 
meat with the flavor from the hard- 
wood smoke. 


Even more inviting incolor. Warmly 
brown outside, delicately pink within. 


fried bananas topped with currant jelly. 


Tenderer, too. Especially in the butt 
and shank ends. And, firmer, Ovenized 
ham is more economical because it 
saves you loss in cooking. 


Don't you think Easter is the very 
time to surprise your family with 


AN Unrorcettase Easter Dinner: the butt half 
of an Ovenized Premium Ham baked, served with 








Swift's Premium Ovenized Ham? A 
whole or half ham, baked. Or for 
breakfast, a slice, fried and served 
with Brookfield Eggs. 


Just ask your dealer to be sure he 
gives you Swift's Premium. 


HEAR THE “STEBBINS BOYS” 
Every night except Saturday and Sunday over N. B.C. networks. See papers for stations and time. 


Swifts Premium 
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WOMEN in the Wor 


A page of Comment on Topics and Events 


FRENCH 
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MAE * ENGLAND 





INCE the “Buy British’ campaign has been 

launched with so much fervor in England, many 
amusing things have been happening. Dozens of 
small dressmaking establishments which have built 
upa — for that mysterious quality, “‘French 
chic,” have had to send out circulars, post-haste, 
assuring their clients that Madame de Jeunehomme 
is, in reality, Miss Fannie Smith, of Bloomsbury, and 
British through and through. 


OROTHY BLACK, a favorite Chatelaine writer 
—her last story was ‘““The Women Men Forget” 
—says that there is far more unhappiness among the 
younger married women than those who were once 
scornfully alluded to as old maids. 

“Unmarried women mostly have an occupation of 
some sort,”’ she says. ‘“They have their own work 
and their own interests and are happily busy. It 
is the married women, penned in charming little 
ere mote and small flats, economically 
prevented from fulfilling their natural destiny and 
with no else to do with themselves, who deserve 


our pity y. 


AN ENGLISHWOMAN has been bewailing, 
in the English Press, the fact that women so 
very often bore women. Their chatter, she says, 
can so easily be termed “inanities.” She claims, with 
some bitterness, that the intellectual level of a 
eer pare comertion is inaugurated and main- 
tained by the men present, and that though women 
put up a show of interest, as soon as the door closes 
upon the men, a blight of vacuity overwhelms them. 

How many women will agree with her? Do women 
bore women—or is it that, lacking the limited range 
of business and professional interests which men 
have, they relax so easily into an effortless recipro- 
cation of intimate happenings and congenial banter, 
often termed inanities by the neglected onlooker. 
Isn’t it true that the women who are bored by 
women, either suffer badly from an inferiority com- 
pies. or are such dullards that they would make but 
ttle sense in any group? 





GIFTED American writer, Dr. Cox, stated 
recently that a strange smugness descended on 
most people who have children—even the nicest 
parents violently resent any comments on their 
methods and insist on an “I’m right” attitude. _ 

But a mother’s greatest duty, says this doctor, is 
to allow her children to grow up. 

The adult who has not broken away from the 
maternal apron strings, cannot hope to make a real 
success of marriage, and this psychological mons- 
trosity, the “adult child,” provides the material for 
the mother-in-law and henpecked husband type of 
joke which makes mirth of a very real tragedy. 


HERE have been many estimates as to the drop 

in the cost of living. But here are cold figures to 
prove it, based on the statistics of the Labor Depart- 
ment’s Bureau in the United States. The data were 
gathered from thirty-two cities, and showed that the 
largest decline in the group was in food, which 
showed a reduction of 16.6 per cent from the previous 


year. 
Clothing has dropped 11.4 per cent; rent 2.8 
per cent; house-furnishing goods, 11.2 per cent; fuel 


8 ~ 





and light 4 per cent, and miscellaneous items 1.2 
per cent. 

While wholesale prices are considered to be now 
down at the pre-war level, it is interesting to know 
that living costs in December 1931 were still 458. 
per cent above the 1913 level. 


F ANY mistresses and maids have troubles in 

Russia, the difficulty must be instantly referred 
to the Local Unions which settle the problem with 
dispatch. Russian maids, like everybody else, work 
five days, with the sixth one a holiday. However 
the maids generally turn up at the house on their 
“‘day off’’ for their meals, as their ration cards indi- 
cate that they must get their meals at their 
mistresses’ homes. 

Working hours begin at eight o’clock in the 
morning. A Canadian woman relates the story of a 
friend who has to pay her maid extra for bringing in 
the milk at 7.30 a.m,! 


ERE'’S an excellent idea from the Ottawa Local 

Council of Women, to help in minimizing the 

plight of women who are in need of making a little 
extra money and don’t know how to do it. 

Ottawa women have opened a central bureau, 
where mending, darning, and general sewing is 
‘farmed out”’ to women who need the work—not to 
those who would like a little extra pin money. On 
the first day, 130 women applied for this work. 

Wouldn’t this idea be a success in your com- 
munity? 


HE recent survey of nursing education in Canada 

showed that only about three out of every eight 
patients of moderate means, needing attention of 
graduate nurses, are able to afford the fees, and that 
about fifty per cent of all families in Canada are 
unable to secure adequate medical, dental and 
nursing attention. 


Commenting on this report, the Canadian Nursing 
Association and the Medical Association made a 
statement in which they advocated that nursing 
education in Canada should no longer be left to the 
“haphazard methods of individual hospitals.’’ They 
suggest approved training schools defined by law, 
and recommend that hospitals, otherwise qualified, 
should not legally be authorized to establish training 
schools, unless on the “‘explicit written statement of 
the Provincial Board of Control, to the effect that 
the supply and demand situation warranted the 
establishment of such a school.” 


Ws one realizes that forty per cent of the 
graduate nurses are unemployed, and that 
sixty per cent of cases of average acuteness—not 
colds or minor illnesses—are cared for by non- 
trained attendants, the wisdom of such a course 
becomes obvious. Why should not nurses and their 
training be under the same status as the Normal 
schools and the training of teachers? Why not 
employ trained nurses in the hospitals instead of 
students? Why continue to graduate young girls 
into a profession which is overcrowded now, and 
in which non-trained women have made a profit- 
able living? 


De you sign the peace petition sponsored by the 
League of Nations Society and the Women’s 
International League for Peace and Freedom? Over 
480,000 Canadians did—and Canada was placed 
fifth in the world in number of names on the petition. 
When you consider the small population of the 
Dominion compared to the other countries of the 
world this is an enviable record. When the petition 
was presented to Premier Bennett, it required eight 
stalwart members of the staff of the House of 
Commons to carry it to the Senate Chamber. This 
was the largest petition ever presented. 
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THE WHEEL THAT 
Does THE SQUEAKING 


The gay and AMUSING love story of a very modern 


by 
Martha Banning Thomas 


Wrkinc along the icy streets of a strange, prairie 


town at night can be pretty lonely business. After three 
days of travel Judy MacKeen had welcomed the change, 
but when she returned to the train she saw that number 
seven, her tiny compartment, had acquired in her absence 
a certain flavor of home. Her books, her suitcase, even her 
short green umbrella furnished it with the pleasantly famil- 
iar. In a new world rolling itself away at a shocking rate 
behind a screaming locomotive, Judy was finding comfort in 
the commonplace. ‘‘Though the price was hideous, I’m 
glad I staked myself to a compartment rather than a lower 
berth on the sleeping car,’’ she thought. 

While preparing for bed she asked herself a number of 
searching questions. How had this evening, hundreds of 
miles from home, differed in actual enjoyment from any 
other evening? Had she gone to sickening expense for the 
doubtful delight of feeling particularly far away? Of having 
the dimple in her chin frosted in for the winter? Of being, 
unquestionably, a trifle dismayed? ‘‘Buck up, sister!’’ she 
advised herself aloud. ‘‘Soon you'll be hurtling through the 
Canadian Rockies. That ought to hand you something to 
throw around your own home town, if you ever see it 
again,’’ she added gloomily. 

But this was forced heartiness, and it did not fill up the 
vacuum which had begun to echo dismally just beneath her 
wish-bone. 

She quickly settled herself in her berth and raising herself 
on one elbow, ripped open the blanket buttoned across the 
window. Wide, flat fields seemed to whirl off on a revolving 
turntable. There was a thin moon, a sky crowded with stars. 
“Fair enough,” she admitted, ‘‘but not devastatingly beau- 
tiful.”’ 

A cold lash flicked at her bare shoulders. ‘The be2stly 
weather even cuts through three windows and a red-and- 
black blanket,’’ she growled, and fell back among her 
pillows. 

She had been trying not to think of something, pushing 
away a vivid and irritating impression. But now, with only 
blackness to stare at, she felt pretty certain she was in for it. 

He had one of those instantly likeable faces, grey eyes 
under singularly straight brows, a fine modelling around the 
temples, good hands and a perfectly smashing smile. And 
his voice ate intimately into the soul. “It has tones like a 
suffering ’cello, and yet he looks quite cold,’’ mused the girl. 

The first time she went into the observation car, a lurch 
of the train sent her careening against the radio cabinet, 
where he was standing busy with the dials. She bore down 
upon him with dreadful momentum. He saved her from 
utter collapse, and gave her a look of courteous but not 
entirely concealed amusement. 

“Sorry,” he at once apologized. There was the briefest 
smile accompanied by the briefest bow. 

Judy, attempting the casual, continued to the 
end of the car, where she sat down. Later she stole 
a look at the radio. A brassy, invincible voice was 
assuring unseen listeners that “If you—loved me 
—like you ought—to do-—-life would be—bew 
ti—ful—and troo!”’ 

The man stood gazing out of the window, and 
Judy thought he looked distinctly bored. 

“Can't we choke off that coyote and have some- 
thing human?” testily enquired a male passenger. 

The dials were instantly adjusted to another 
station. And it took Judy a full minute to realize 
that the person she had nearly knocked down was 
the radio operator on The Limited. Yet he wore 
his blue official suit as if but a moment before it 


young woman who ran aivay from lifes 


had been peeled off hot from the iron of a 
London tailor. 

This had all happened on Monday. The 
rest of that day Judy behaved with 
arrogance, acting not only as if she were 
the sole occupant of the observation car, 
but that, among other things, she owned it. 

However, the radio operator omitted to 
look in her direction. 

Tuesday morning she gave him a bright, 
glacial nod and immersed herself in the 
pages of a technical magazine. The 
occasional glimpse of a clean line of hair 
behind well-shaped ears prevented her 
somewhat from grasping the full import of 
scientific idiom. ‘It’s revolting,’’ she had 
warned herself. ‘‘I’m all in a twit over the 
first good-looking man I see. Which is not 
the object of my trip.” 

And here in the dark of Compartment 
number seven, on Wednesday night at 
quarter to twelve, Judy attempted to 
define the object of her trip: ‘““To meet new 
people, see new places, and above all to 
appear as if nursed on a silver spoon, 
wholly disguising any acquaintance with 
a kitchenette in a cramped apartment, 
dress sales, seconds in chiffon hose and a 
long friendship with a typewriter.” 

Then she repeated the rule of conduct 
she had adopted. ‘“The wheel that does 
the squeaking is the one that gets the 
grease. I needed to skid out of the old 
groove. My ideas require lubrication. My 
personality pants for recognition. I’m 
exceedingly rude and rich. And that goes 
—as long as I can hold it!’ 

Tuesday afternoon she tried to prove 
how right she was in dismissing the incon- 
sequential young man from her mind, by 


So, al half-past four on a December afternoon, Judy MacKeen 
found herself alone in the Canadian Rockies. She stared at the 
diminishing train, a coiled snake glimmering with lights. 
Rage at Mr. Timothy O'Malley clothed her in fiame. 

















































“My baby 
loves 
meiaal” 


But I’ve found 
safe, speedy 
help in the 
New Chipso 


Oh, he’s the DEAREST 
And DIRTIEST baby! 
THREE GRIMY ROMPERS 
In the tub every day! 

ok * * 

But CHIPSO suds 

Soak the dirt out 
QUICK as lightning... 
Yet they’re GENTLE 
As RAINWATER to 
All his FINE THINGS. 

of * * 

I’ve used Chipso for YEARS 

But LATELY it’s 
WONDERFUL— 

Such BIG, SOAPY SUDS! 

* * * 
WHY-—I never RUB 
Baby’s CLOTHES any 

MORE. 

* * * 
COLORS keep FRESH... 
WOOLENS stay SOFT... 
Don’t fail to try 
These NEW CHIPSO Flakes! 
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“No elbow 


grease 


for me!” 
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New Chipso soaks 
out dirt—gives rain- 
water safety for Silks 


It’s the PERFECT soap 
For the FAMILY WASH! 
STRONG enough to clean 
GREASY overalls— 
GENTLE enough for 
SHEEREST SILKS. 
* * * 
That’s BECAUSE CHIPSO 
Gives such a BIG, RICH 
SOAPY suds! 
Ba * * 
NO RUBBING 
to speak of. 
These CHIPSO suds 
SOAK dirt 
free in a JIFFY. 
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New—IMPROVED 
the Speediest Flakes 


for Washing ... quick as lightning, gentle as rain’’ 
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“Yes, Pma 


Grandma!’”’ 





But I’m fussy 


as a girl 
about my hands! 


Are YOUR HANDS like 
MINE~awfully SENSITIVE 
To STRONG SOAPS? 

* K * 


Then do TRY 
THIS NEW CHIPSO... 
It gives the BIGGEST 
SILKIEST SUDS 
I've EVER SEEN. 

Bd * Ed 
After I've washed DISHES 
In NEW CHIPSO speed SUDS 
My HANDS look so NICE 
And feel so SMOOTH! 

* aK K 


And here’s SOMETHING — 
these new FLAKES 
dissolve INSTANTLY 

in LUKEWARM water. 
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“Judy leaned forward. Her dark, brilliant eves glinted 
with the merest smile. ‘‘Are you sure, Mr. Timothy 
O’Malley? Quite, quite sure?” 

“T tell you I’m educated in this sort of thing. I know. I 
see hundreds like you every week, or almost like you. 
Tottering on spike heels, arranging their expressions to fit 
their costumes—the poor, pretty, pitiful little nit-wits! 
Turning talents into trash.” 

Judy regarded him out of calm, wicked eyes. ‘‘Have you 
ever thought of trying a street corner with hymns and a 
band?” 

His look was flecked with anger. ‘‘Are there no girls left 
in the world—only cheap imitations?” 

Judy stood up. ‘‘Thanks for the course in behaviorism. 
Since you are so certain of your researches, I'll just leave you 
to stew in your own juice!” 


The whistle gave a long blast. the wheels revolved. 
clicking smoothly; no one apparently had observed her. 
So, at half-past four on a December afternoon Judy 
MackKeen found herself alone in the Canadian Rockies. 
She stared at the diminishing train, a coiled snake glimmer- 
ing with lights. It screeched a warning around a curve and 
was gone. 

Judy wore her fur coat but no hat or overshoes. 
looked down at her hands. The fingers of one of them still 
clung to her pocketbook. She had money but no ticket. 
That had gone on with the train. The conductor took it 
away from her early on the trip. 

Rage at Mr. Timothy O’Malley clothed her in flame. 
This kept her spirit cosy for five minutes. She began to 
walk the track, kicking the snow ahead of her in vindictive 


She 
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She had gone a quarter of a mile, perhaps, when she saw 
directly ahead of her on the track, a low dark object. She 
hurried forward. The object was mechanical, and had a 
seat and a front handle on a long lever. ‘‘I’ve heard of these 
Jiggers before,” thought Judy. She looked about, and seeing 
no one, quickly climbed on the seat. “‘I’ll just grab this 
golden opportunity and get going. This may be my way 
out of spending a cold, lonesome night in the Rockies!” 

She grasped the handle, pulling it toward her then pushing 
it away. Slowly the jigger moved forward on the track. 
The girl smiled. She pulled and pushed with all her strength; 
the strange vehicle gained speed. She felt a lift of exhilara- 
tion. Her hair blew back in the wind, the cold ate into her 
shin-bones, her feet turned to ice. Once she heard a bellow 
behind her, a man’s voice yelling something, but she would 





She walked quickly down the aisle, opened the rear door, 


closed it, then went to the brass railing where she stood 
swaying a little to the motion of the car. ‘‘He’s impossible, 
hopeless. I loathe him,”’ she cried aloud. 

The train was slowing to a stop, one of those mysterious 
pauses which comes into the life of every Limited. Judy 
stared down at the track, and then rocked in a sudden gust 
of insanity. Hardly recognizing the utter madness of her 
impulse, she nimbly climbed over the platform rail and 
dropped lightly into the snow. Thus with a single, dramatic 
gesture she would cut short her acquaintance with Timothy 
O'Malley. She burned with an exalted courage. This would 
be her daring retort to his false valuation of her. 





scuffs. Rage simmered down to a creeping chill. Her feet 
grew cold. 


Illustrated by W. V. Chambers 


She shivered and avoided looking up at the grim majesty 
of the mountains. “I’ve come a long way to see them, and 
now I don’t want to,”’ she thought grimly. They seemed to 
bend down to crush her with towers of unbearable grandeur. 

Not a house, not a person, not a cabin. Thousands upon 
thousands of tall trees white and sombre in the snow. A 
clear sky above her head, but twilight where she walked. 
For no reason at all she thought of Uncle Cecil. Poor old 
darling, how annoyed he would be if he could see her now! 
He did not even know about her trip. But she'd always 
been more or less at war with Uncle Cecil. He was apt to 
be too cross, and then too kind afterward. 





Her silk stockings became drenched cobwebs. 


not look back or stop. It was nearly dark now. Faster and 

faster she worked the handle. What if she should suddenly 
be confronted by the headlight of a train? This was a 
single track. The twilight streaked by. She heard the 
shrill call of a coyote. 

Her hands grew numb. Her arms worked like pistons. 
Where was she going? And when she got there, what 
would she do? 

The cold wind whistled through her teeth. Oncegshe 
thought she heard the faint, far away whistle of a train. 

Above her the sky had become an unearthly, immacu- 
late green. Then, at the far end of a long curve she saw 
three pin-points of orange. ‘‘Can’t be car windows ona 
train; must be a cabin,” she whispered, and pulled harder. 
Just when she felt the last ounce of power drain from her 
arms, she drew up at a deep cut in the snow. There was 
an orange light shining through a window. A home, a 
house, a cabin! 

She tumbled off the jigger and walked drunkenly along 
the narrow path with the steep, shovelled sides. Some- 
how her feet did not seem to belong to her. Then she 
heard a woman’s voice say, “Johnnie, Tommie, come 
quick! Someone’s fell down in a heap outside here.” 


UDY was conscious of strong arms helping her, of the 

starchy smell of a woman’s clean apron close to her 
cheek, of words of encouragement. She heard a door 
slam behind her, saw the fire leaping among logs on a 
wide hearth, smiled, and sank down on a bench covered 
with a wolf skin. 

“You poor, poor lady,” spoke the woman’s voice, 
“guess you're knocked all of a heap. Johnnie, you run 
and get me a bowl of hot water! Tommie, they’s clean 
towels in the second drawer of the clothes press. Hurry 
up, now, and get me plenty.” 

Perhaps she fell asleep while they worked over her, or 
only drifted off in a semi-conscious daze, but she opened 
her eves to find herself gazing into other eyes very blue 
and worried. ‘‘Be you better, miss?” asked Mrs. Jawn 
Magregor, wife of a member of the section gang. 

“Oh, much. I do thank you. I presume this is 
Paradise?’ There was a deep-chested chuckle followed 
by delighted squeaks. Johnnie and Tommie came close to 


regard the stranger out of shy, interested eyes. They 
were sturdy gentlemen of about seven and nine. 
“However in the world?”’ queried the woman. “But 


never mind now. I'll just dish up a mess of vittles and 
we'll all set down together for supper. Paw’ll be in any 
minute now. He’s out feedin’ the sled dogs and the pig.” 

Judy looked about her with a long sigh. There was 
clutter everywhere, but clean clutter. Rough-hewn walls, 
the smell of onions and garlic. Clothes were hanging up 
to dry. Dishes were piled in pyramids ready for serving 
the meal. A wooden sink, a clumsy table, calico curtains 
at the windows. “It’s beautiful!’’ breathed Judy. “It’s 
heaven!’’ And she meant it. 

“Johnnie!” called his mother from a cupboard from 
which she was slatting out additional tin plates. “You 
go into the spare closet and get out your larrigans. I 
reckon they'll just fit the lady. She’s got to have some- 
thing on beside them sleazy, silk stockings.” 

Johnnie became instantly sullen. ‘Maw, I ain’t never 
wore them larrigans myself. They're spang new. I just 
took ‘em with me to bed nights. I don’t want... ” 

“You get ‘em, hear me?”’ 

Johnnie presented, in due time, a pair of high-laced 
boots with soft-sewn soles. Judy smiled at him, and his 
sober face broke into answering good humor. ‘‘They’s 
good ‘uns, You just try ’em!’’ he confided. 

“Thank you, Johnnie,”’ said the lady guest. 

The back door pushed open. A high armful of wood 

was followed by a huge man, Judy thought she had never 
seen such a giant. He seemed to go on and up until his 
hair brushed the ceiling. The giant had red cheeks and a 
sandy mustache. His eyes, also blue, looked steadily at the 
unexpected guest in his cabin, but revealed no surprise. 

“Good evenin’,’’ he said politely. 

Johnnie explained. Tommie explained. The woman, 
dishing up the vittles, added hasty words here and there. 

‘‘How’d she get here?’’ enquired Jawn Magregor 
pointedly. 

“Worked a jigger she found on the track, I told you,” 
retorted his spouse, slapping a lump of mashed potato into 
a dish. {Continued on page 58} 
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attempting to provoke him into some instinctive show of 
bad breeding. She was entirely unsuccessful. He looked 
surprised, then quickly bored. The smooth lacquer of his 
manner never cracked. 

She had selected a chair directly opposite the radio. She 
had not meant to, but she did, and asked the operator if he 
would be kind enough to hunt for a less trying programme. 

He replied that he would be very glad to. ‘Don’t you 
like good jazz?’’ he enquired. 

“Is there any?’’ she countered. 

“Perhaps you’ve just come home from harpooning a 
shark or something, and haven’t been around much,”’ he 
murmured gently. 

This was sheer impudence, exactly the kind of thing, 
however, which Judy understood—young talk meaning 
little of what it said, words to startle the ear but not the 
comprehension. Judy treated the remark with startled 
hauteur. Mr. Timothy O’Malley—his name was printed on 
a card attached to the cabinet—swung the programme into 
an impressive concert from Boston. Viclins tore silk flags 
into ribbons. They screamed a sweet, maniacal triumph 
from peaks beyond the clouds. They swooped to whispers. 
They died in exhausted agony. 

When the last note threaded into silence, the man turned 
about in his chair just as Judy turned in hers. Their eyes 
met squarely and the girl felt a Slight tingling at the edge of 
her hair. (A very bad sign!) 

“We had some cracking fine jazz last night. Pre-Christmas 
stuff. Darn good. Sorry you missed it.” 

Judy felt her reserves going down before his smile, so she 
said nothing. 

“The porter and I danced up and down this aisle until 
two a.m. Jolly sport. That boy shakes a mean leg!’ 

Judy decided to be patronizing. It seemed safer. “You 
find your fun easily, don’t you?” 

“Fun, easy or hard, what’s the difference if you enjoy 
yourself?” 

“‘None,”’ admitted the girl. ‘‘Perhaps it’s only a matter of 
taste.” 

There was a sudden silence. ‘‘That’s a nasty word, a 
worn-out word, a cowardly word. Taste! Tradition!’’ The 
man’s eyes grew cold. His fine brows drew together. “You 
sound like Chi-Chi.”” He stopped himself, looked hard at 
Judy, then went on, ‘“‘Just someone I know at home. She 
dotes on synthetic living—pieces of thought fitted into a 
prescribed pattern. Dancing, parties, girls who never say a 
natural thing or look a natural look. Do you want that 
rotten stuff—all your life?’’ He was curiously angry, very 
handsome, and quite unaware of how amazing his theories 
seemed to the girl opposite him. 

Judy felt gratified. Her masquerade must be perfect to 
provoke such a tirade. He thought her useless, idle, pre- 
served in the acid vinegar of the family pickle-jar. She 
smiled, not a warm smile, but a curving of the lips denoting 
lazy indulgence. 

“You sound as if you’d nailed yourself to the mast of 
realism. Do you find it entertaining?”’ 

“I do not. And allow me to tell you something more, 
since we're on the subject. I know what I’m talking about. 
I know it first-hand. I know what shoes soggy with rain 
feel like, and no place to dry them outside of a twenty-five 
watt electric light hung like a glow-worm on the end of a 
cord from the ceiling of a boarding-house room. I know what 
it is to go without dinner in order to pay for a clean collar; 
and I know what it is to be afraid—scared—licked to a 
finish. Do you?” 

His eyes were very close now, very grey and exceedingly 
clear. Judy wanted to leave, but she could not. She felt the 
chill of that contemptuous glance and was hypnotized. 
Quite perversely she wanted to touch the smooth, tan skin 
over the high cheek bones, smooth down two hairs from the 
straight brows. 

Judy MacKeen had experienced, in lesser degree, all that 
Mr. Timothy O’Malley described, but this was not the time 
to admit it. She had clambered too far up the steps of her 
self-imposed réle. ‘“‘I believe that you are growing very 
personal,’’ she remarked. 

He flushed, dropped his eyes. “Sorry, I don’t know why 
I waded in so furiously. Perhaps it was because you didn’t 
look so permanently bogged in fashionable behavior, as 
most girls.’’ 

As this was exactly what Judy did not wish to look like, 
she spoke coldly. “But what possible difference could all 
this make to you?”’ 

“None. Not the slightest. I beg your pardon!’’ He rose 
from his chair, gave her one of his brief bows and turned to 
the window. 

Judy left the car with her head high, but her spirit slunk 
behind her. 

Wednesday she devoted to writing jiggly letters on train 
stationery in her compartment, and wondered several times 
if she would be lonely on Christmas Day, which came on 
Friday. She had rather fancied Christmas on the train. 
Different. 

Wednesday afternoon, at four-fifteen, she fitted a close, 
green beret over her head, tucking under it every soft wisp 
of hair. The effect was startling. Judy’s eyes shone dark 
and brilliant in a rather white face. She rouged her lips into 
as worldly a line as her mouth would permit, and fastened 





around her throat a short collar of amber beads which 
accented the golden light of a beautiful topaz ring—her 
father’s single extravagance in the days of his engagement 
to her mother. . The hunter’s green of her suit completed a 
costume which she had previously planned to flash in the 
public eye at some astute but distant date. ‘‘Psychologically 
I must be heard!’’ she said aloud. “I cannot allow that 
Timothy O’Malley to think he’s got me all washed up.” 

She found several people lounging about in the big chairs. 
Judy, unsmiling, smart in her jacket-suit, looked slowly 
the length of the car. Timothy O’Malley was not there. Her 
excitement fell away, the tension lessened, and shedding 
insolence with every step, she walked naturally to a vacant 
place and sat down. 

Half-past four. Quarter to five. The radio was silent. 
Papers rustled. Snow began to fall. A brakeman, coming 
down the aisle, opened the rear door of the car and let in a 
blast of cold air. Judy watched 
him light a red lantern. After- 
ward she kept fascinated eyes 
on the swirl of white flakes and 
blood-red light among them. 
Outside it grew quite dark and 
colder. Far, far away from home, 
and going farther, anywhere, just 
for a change. She sighed. 

At a quarter to six she 
returned to compartment 
number seven. After dinner, at 
which her appetite wes amply 
satisfied by a glass of tomato 
juice and one corn muffin, she 
wandered listlessly into the radio 
car, wearing again her comfort- 
able sport shoes and her own 
lips. 

Mr. Timothy O’Malley was 
sitting in his usual chair. He 
was alone. 

The snow had grown into a 
small blizzard. The lighted lan- 
tern, swinging inanely from the 
roof of the platform, looked like 
a crazy, red eye. The wind 
howled like a pack of hyenas. 
Tomorrow—the Canadian 
Rockies! Judy felt unimportant. 
It is not a helpful sensation. I 
dries up conceit and makes a 
stout heart tremble. 

At nine o’clock other people 
trickled in, and the girl departed. 
When she passed the young man 
in the excellently tailored blue 
suit, she received from him such 
a look of weary boredom that 
she stumbled blind and raging 
into the train corridor. ‘Little 
beast!’’ she stormed, “I can’t 
bear him!”’ 

That had happened this very 
Wednesday evening. Later she 
went to walk in the strange 
prairie town, while certain cars 
were being shifted. Cnce, at a 
corner of a street, she saw a 
hurrying figure which gave her 
heart a nasty jitter. Then she 
had come back to compartment 
number seven. Now she was 
wide awake—still thinking about 
the odious Timothy O'Malley. 

In all her life she had never 
felt quite so suspicious of her 
own behavior, so shamelessly 
enslaved. That was it—she said 
the word over several times— 
enslaved—her heart beating 
foolishly against the strange, 
sweet bondage of knotted cords. 

“This can’t be love, this cheap 
infatuation.”” Yet she knew she 
was giving false testimony. Her 
mind like a thin, blue flame, 
flickered daringly at the edges of 
enchantment. Then her defenses 
crumbled before the sudden 
radiance of a dream. She smiled beatifically in the dark, 
and fell softly to sleep. 


Slickered, 


HE next morning was Thursday, the day before 

Christmas. There was a great deal of snow everywhere. 
The train showed discretion in the presence of curves. It 
went soberly around edges of mountains. 

Judy spilled her orange juice at breakfast because she 
saw a snow-capped mountain for the first time in her life. 
Later, in the observation car, her vision became confused. 
Here were the Canadian Rockies. Here also was Mr. 
Timothy O'Malley. 
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She gave him one smile-—her best. He managed a stunned 


and solemn bow in return. . 

Then at half-past three in the afternoon, w ithout in the 
least knowing how it happened, they were talking together. 
The situation seemed to occur without any preliminaries 
whatever. Other people had gone to take naps, or nibbles 
of fruit, or whatever they take on a long journey at that 
hour of the day. : 

“We accept all this mighty easily, don’t we?’? Mr. 
O’Mallev was saving. “Think how men have worked to put 
this road through. Think of the aching backs, and bursting 
muscles, the discouragements. Think of the old trails, the 
hardships, the courage. And all we do is to sit- and let the 
land go by. Pretty soft!” 

“Yes,” answered Judy. 

“And after men have done all that, we take it and look 
bored. Foul, isn’t it?” 


Then she frowned and blinked rapidiy. The figure of a man 
pitched headlong across her feet. “Timothy!” screamed Judy 
and ran to him. Snow Swept in, in great gusts and the lamp 


Sorry” she just caught the whispered words, 
thought I'd never find you!” 


cv ° . *e* , 
You re all burnt up with the nobility of labor, aren’t 
you?” said Judy, who knew labor of a sort, but had long ago 
abandoned any idea of nobility connected with it. 
He stopped, stared, and laughed shortly. “‘Just the kind 
of thing I might expect from you being what you are.” 
If you know me so well, why work yourself up into a 
lather over it?” 
“I hadn't noticed that I was. Do you enjoy idleness?” 
Excessively.” 
“How do you manage it—enjoyment, I mean.” 
It’s a gift.” 
“It’s a curse,” 
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There was a shout of laughter, 
but Kitty was furtous. She bent 
swiftly, with her cheek close to 
Jerry's, and whispered in his ear. 


never stopped running until she crossed her own threshold, 
and that she was sure Jerry had not recognized her. 

That was the finish of Jerry’s violin playing at the village. 
He went back the next day to the fishing as if nothing had 
happened, and when Eli was able to be around again he 
spoke to him as a friend. Eli, thoroughly humbled, was 
eager to be one, and harmony seemed restored. But not a 
man in Pilley’s Pond ever again spoke in Jerry's hearing of a 
ghost near the gully trail, or of the drunken uncle who had 
communed with the moon and the spirit world. Such legends 
were only whispered between cronies. 


HEARD the story when I reached the Pond the next 

summer. Eli and Kitty had been married, and Jerry 
was very industrious. He had a dory, herring nets, and a 
few tubs of trawl. The fishing seemed to afford him an 
outlet for his energy, and he had a love of the sea. His 
garden was, as usual, the best in the district. 

But he had changed, seemed more moody. He told me, 
after a time, the story of his trouble with Eli, and violence 
warmed his blood with the telling. I could see the veins 
on his forehead swell and his muscles tighten and quiver. 
No man, he said, should ever make fun of his uncle. I 
respected his regard for the dissolute who had sheltered him 
and served as his instructor, but I was startled to learn 
that he credited the eccentric Irishman with wisdom alien 
to Pilley’s Pond. His uncle Ned, he gravely asserted, really 
knew the “spirit” of the hills and the wind and the moon- 
light, and could converse with things an ordinary man 
could not see. 

All the while he and I whipped trout and salmon pools or 
cruised the wilds, I watched the man, and wondered. 
Whatever would become of him? Would he eventually be 
as erratic as his uncle? Then a parson came down along and 
held special services in the village, and there were con- 
versions galore, and “glory fits” were common. Jerry and 
I attended a few of the services, and I watched him. All 
around us men were shouting “‘hallelujahs,”’ and thumping 
their knees in ecstasy, and there were stirring speeches. 

Jerry sat unmoved. Not once did he show the slightest 
excitement. He did not object to, or join with anything. 
I asked him questions at last, and found him gravely 
tolerant. 

“That man means good,” he said soberly, “but he don’t 





reach me.’’ Then his dark eyes burned into mine. ‘Uncle 
Ned,” he said softly, ‘said that the real religion that a man 
can keep don’t need any shoutin’. We know when it’s 
inside.”” And he tapped his chest significantly. 


[t WAS the summer after that when I found it necessary 

to hurry back to St. John’s on special business. Due to a 
lucky connection with different boats I need only be two 
days in the city, and I decided to take Jerry with me. He 
had never been in a larger place than Jacob's Cliff. 

I found it difficult to persuade him to go with me, but 
once he agreed he went as if it were a usual trip for him. 
Arrived in the city, I was forced to let him explore by 
himself, as my business pressed me. He seemed utterly 
content and walked the streets slowly, watching the shop 
windows and the people. 

On the next morning he set out again, and entered a 
restaurant to get his dinner. He was early and there were 
no other customers. A girl came to his table. She paused, 
and their eyes met. For a long moment they gazed at each 
other and then inherent Irish gallantry lifted Jerry from 
his chair. Without hurry or pause he introduced himself, 
described his home and his prospects. . 

The girl listened breathlessly, a tiny pulse beating at her 
throat. She was strong-built, with the hands and shoulders 
of those of country origin, with dark hair and eyes, and 
rich color to her cheeks, good-looking, but with the 
appearance of only limited intelligence. 

I never knew the exact words that passed between them. 
The girl was dazed, dumbfounded. Never before had she 
met such a man, heard such frank speech, such implicit 
assurance. Jerry was transformed. He stood like a man 
glimpsing paradise on earth. 

“T would like to marry you,” he said. “‘Could us be?” 

And without much more than the urging of his gaze the 
girl nodded, and took off her apron. 

“The boat,” said Jerry, ‘“‘won’t wait till we’re married. 
You get your things and go to the wharf. I'll get the fing 
and the papers and we'll get married where the boat stops 
up along.” 

Again the girl nodded, dumbly, and went for her hat. 
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Illustrated by E. _ Dinsmore 


It was as if she were face to face with miracles and not once 
contemplated combatting them. 

Jerry found me and told me all, and the sound of his 
voice banished all my ideas of opposing his impulsiveness. 
I had scant time to get the “papers” and ring, and wasn’t 
introduced to the girl until we were on the boat. “I’m 
Bride Beading,’”’ she said, “and I worked two years in 
Boston. I'll do whatever he wants me to.” 

Then they sat together as if they were alone in the world, 
and I never saw more happiness on human countenance. 
They were married by the parson of the place where we 
changed boats, and Pilley’s Pond sat around, open-mouthed, 
incredulous, for days afterward. Then Bride and Jerry 
appeared at the village store and purchased household 
needs, and there could be no further doubting. 


NE day succeeded another, and nothing happened. I 

fished and tramped the hills in a daze, waiting for 
trouble, never believing that Bride would content herself 
with a two-roomed shack a mile from such entertainment as 
the Pond afforded. Yet she stayed, and contentment was 
with her. Love will act like a charm and put its own passing 
beauty into any face while it lasts, but it remained with 
Bride Crowdy. 

She scrubbed and cleaned the little house, put curtains 
to the windows and a polish to the pans and kettles. Jerry 
brightened the sashes and door frame with paint and 
planted flowers in wooden tubs so that they could be 
brought in for the winter. Gradually the little cabin became 
attractive. 


ERRY took her all about the hills and showed her the 

wonders of the coast line. At nights when the northern 
lights set the huskies howling they would go to the slope 
spur and sit there watching waving pink and amber and 
pale green flare and pulse across the heavens while the sky 
seemed to rustle the changing of a million tints. 

That was all very fine, for summer is a wonderful season 
up in Newfoundland, but I wondered what Bride would do 
when growler ice came in the tickle and everything froze 
solid, and northeasters howled {Continued on page 44} 
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P ALONG, at Pilley’s Pond, 
Newfoundland, they still talk 
of Jerry Crowdy, and the love 
of his wife, Bride, who only 
shed her apron to marry him. 

They'll tell you strange stories about the pair, of a love as 
strong as it was strange, and when they've finished you'll 
not be able to decide in your own mind whether it was right 
or wrong. Some of the older wives shook their heads, but 
many didn’t, and when the parson came down along he 
would not give an opinion. 

Jerry’s parents married impulsively, and his mother rued 
Pilley’s Pond. She died a few days after word came that 
his father was lost at sea, and six-year-old Jerry was left 
to the tender mercies of an uncle addicted to “moods,” 
and to two-day sprees at Jacob’s Cliff. 

The boy grew like a “huskie” pup without the wildness 
of one. He had the charm of black curly hair, dreamy eyes 
and a rugged Irish face, but shyness barred his making 
many friends. His uncle lived a mile from the shore village, 
up in a nook of what the natives called the “corner hills,”’ 
and the boy seemed to fit the place. He had traps and 
snares and somehow managed to get enough to eat, and 
clothes to warm him. Days on end he stayed alone, waiting 
for his uncle to return, and he seemed to have a premonition 
of what the end would be, for at last the drunken man got 
off the trail in a storm and fell into the gully. His neck 
was broken and he froze there hard as a stranded log. 

Each spring I went up from St. John’s by mail boat to 
Pilley’s Pond. It afforded the best trout fishing it has been 
my lot to know, and each vacation I spent there, after the 
uncle died, I was more or less with Jerry. He had an instinct 
for selecting pools, and a philosophy as rich as any I have 
studied. 

I got to know him better on a rainy day. There was 
moisture enough to make everything bleak and moldy 
and damp, and the fog hung close, causing a dull brooding 
Silence that the far-away mutter of the sea seemed to 
accentuate. “This,” said Jerry, “is company day. Down 
at the houses everybody will get together. They always do 
when it’s like this. ‘Pears like this kind of quiet makes 
them warm to each other most.” 

On a moonlight night so clear and still that I could not 
sleep I strolled up the slope, and saw Jerry. He was standing 
still as a statue. There was a velvet sky in which the stars 
burned vividly and the air was heavy with the tang of the 
sea. A crescent moon had put a spell over the slope, making 
everything unreal. It had blotted out all the unlovely 
details of the flats and had given a strange beauty to the 
corner hills; we had been transplanted to a mystic world. 

Jerry heard me, and started. I remarked that it was a 
wonderful night, and asked if he were expecting anybody. 
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“I am,” he said simply. “Some night like this there'll be 
somebody up here that’s not been before.” 

He said it so soberly that I began to think him a trifle 
odd, and I made discreet enquiries at the village. Jerry, 
the verdict ran, was queer. How could he help it? All the 
training he had had was the fantastic talk of his Irish 
uncle, who had been his mother’s brother. They talked 
slyly of her, of how she had rued her bargain 


"TH next summer I brought Jerry a violin. Music would 
be a relief to him, and the Irish in him would surely draw 
the bow. He handled it with awe at first, then his eyes 
glistened. Before I went back he was playing jigs for the 
villagers, and weird, crooning melodies for himself and the 
corner hills. 

That fiddle introduced him to the villagers. They 
respected his ability. He played for them on Sundays and 
stormy days, and their few evenings of amusement. They 
never passed the hat for him, for they sensed that would be 
an insult, but they gave him that which he wanted more 
than anything else, a chance to prove himself at fishing. 

Jerry was a born boatman. Before he was twenty there 
was not a man at the Pond who was his superior. He 
seemed to know instinctively every change of wind. His 
shoulders had thickened and broadened, and the girls 
began to look, to watch him and to whisper about him. 

Pilley’s Pond had its petty gossip, and its young folk 
their rivalries. Kitty Cotter was the prettiest girl, and had 
impish ways to assist her beauty. “I'll have Jerry,” she 
boasted, “‘and before another summer.” 

Jerry must have been passed the word but he gave no 
satisfaction. All the sly jokes about his living alone and 
his shyness, and his playing the fiddle when the wind was 
wild, went over his head. He just grinned at his fellows 
and kept on with his work: they couldn’t rouse him. But 
Eli Boarder, who was as big and blonde as a Norseman, 
wanted Kitty himself, and he didn’t stop with the usual 
taunts. There was a Saturday night gathering at the 
Cotters, and Kitty was in her glory. She hung around 
Jerry’s chair while he played his fiddle, and winked at the 
other young folk. 

Eli, watching, grew so jealous he couldn't contain himself. 
“IT seen a ghost at the gully last night,” he announced 
loudly. “A big one, walkin’ like a crippled beach bird. 
I heard him talkin’ "bout the moon, and then the son of a 
scaldy tripped hisself. I think he were fulled with rum.” 

There was a shout of laughter, for Jerry’s uncle had often 
said that his ghost would haunt the hills on moonlight 
nights. Kitty had seen before that Jerry was impervious to 
chaffing, and she was furious to turn the tables against Eli. 
So she bent swiftly, with her cheek close to Jerry’s, and 
whispered in his ear. 
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Jerry had stopped playing and was looking around at 
the faces, as if he could hardly credit his hearing. All at 
once he rose, and handed his violin to Kitty. She clasped 
it in her arms and stood back. 

“You're shoutin’ a lie,”” he said deliberately to Eli, and 
then slapped him across the face. 

To be named a liar is fighting talk in any corner of 
civilization, and the slap was not needed. Eli was so 
enraged that he struck back like a half-coiled rattler, his 
fist grazing Jerry’s chin. The combat that followed was 
terrific. Neither man was scientific, and both seemed intent 
on killing. But Eli fought with the headlong fury of a man 
crazed, and Jerry with a dreadful calm. His was the deadly 
grimness of a man who would go to the finish. 

One of Eli’s wild swings caught him in the mouth and 
blood spattered over his chest. He caught the sparables of 
his heavy boots in the ragged wood floor and tripped, but 
caught his balance before Eli could use the advantage. 
And then they were at close grips. 

To this day there are no two men at the Pond who will 
agree as to what followed, and the man who seems to know 
least about it is Eli Boarder himself. There were evolutions 
too swift for the eye to detail, and Jerry, his thick shoulders 
bowed, heaving his opponent over him. Eli crashed against 
the wall, thudded down with a force that shook the house, 
and lay still. He had mild concussion of the brain, three 
broken ribs and a badly hurt jaw. It was weeks before he 
fully recovered, and all the Pond knows that he will never 
forget how he was thrown like a child by the strength of 
Jerry Crowdy. 

Jerry’s lips were bleeding but he showed no other damage. 
There was a madness in his eyes that kept the onlookers from 
speaking, and his nostrils dilated as he breathed like an 
animal at bay. 

“T’ll do the same to any that tells lies "bout Uncle Ned,” 
he grated, so hoarsely that they shivered. Then he lurched 
to Kitty and took his violin from her hands, and went out 
the door. ; 

For a moment those crowded in the corners of the Cotter 
kitchen gazed stupidly at each other, then there was a 
babble of tongues. Eli was dragged to a couch and 
restoratives applied, while the men talked in awed voices of 
such a feat of strength. Kitty, her breast heaving, thrilled 
from the top of her yellow head to the soles of her hard 
brogans, posed a moment, then dashed into the night—in 
pursuit of Jerry. 

She caught up with him by the fateful gully, and he 
turned as he heard her coming. ‘‘You is wonderful to spill 
that son of a scaldy for me, Jerry,” she said tremulously. 
“Won't you walk a bit with me by the fish wharf?” 

“IT don’t want you!” Kitty Cotter must have thought 
she was seeing a ghost. She owned afterward that she 
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My KItrreN 


What chance has a girl to marry the type of man she has 


? 


always wanted— when another insists on kidnapping her f 
4 ~~ 


by ELIZABETH CORBETT 


OT. Cunningham car was covered with mud and rust; 
its curtains flapped, and the noise of its engine made the 
sounding of the horn a mere piece of politeness. But at half- 
past five on Sunday afternoon it was passing everything else 
on the road. It looked as if Tess clung to the wheel to save 
herself from being thrown out at the turns. She was a small 
girl with an eager little face, and wore no hat, so that her 
curly hair was well tousled by the wind her progress raised. 

In the seat beside her, Professor Cunningham balanced 
his microscope on his knee, and droned along as peacefully 
as if he had been in the classroom. He was a distinguished 
botanist —there is a family of lichens named after him—and 
the woods had been full of interesting mushrooms that day. 
He could recapitulate his finds as easily at sixty miles an 
hour as at twenty. 

The car dashed into the town, turned on two wheels into 
a quiet street near the college, and drew up at a shabby 
frame house with a galvanized iron garage in the side yard. 
From the porch railing a tall figure drew its lazy length, and 
a pipe waved to them. 

‘*There’s Bill Webb!”’ said Professor Cunningham. “‘Hello 
Bill!” 

“Hello, Pop!” drawled Bill. 

Professor Cunningham beamed. It would be hard to say 
which he was prouder of, the lichen Cunninghamiana or the 
fact that his students called him ‘*‘Pop.’’ Bill Webb was his 
assistant in the department, and Pop naturally thought it 
was he that Bill came to the house to see. It is a mistake 
fathers have been making since the beginning of time. 

Bill, with a wide good-natured grin, walked around to 
Tess’s side of the car. ‘‘Want me to put it in the garage for 
you?” he asked. “I'll be careful not to run over Jezebel and 
the kittens.” 

Tess, who had dimpled at the sight of Bill, frowned at the 
mention of the kittens. ‘‘They’re not in the garage today,” 


she said coldly. “I collected them indoors, so that they 
would be all ready for you to start out with.” 

“But they've hardly got their eyes open,” protested Bill. 

“They're plenty big enough to give away,”’ said Tess. 
“I’m going over to Dumbarton tomorrow for a visit, and 
this kitten business has got to be settled before I go.” 

Bill's grin faded. ‘‘Want me to help you with those 
baskets, Pop?”’ he asked. 

Pop, who was unloading about fifty pounds of mushrooms 
from the back of the car, might have been grateful for his 
assistance, but Tess was not going to have the subject 
changed. “I’m already keeping a house cat and a garage cat 
for you,” she insisted. ‘I can’t be responsible for all their 
progeny.” 

“Their progeny?” faltered Bill. ‘Surely Ali Baba—?”’ 

Tess flung open the front door. A long-haired cat emerged 
and rubbed against Bill’s legs. ‘“‘Hello, Ali Baba!’’ said Bill. 

“Ali Baba!” echoed Tess. ‘‘What a name!”’ 

“T thought it was a good name,”’ insisted Bill. ‘‘He’s part 
Persian.” 

“He isn’t a he,” said Tess. ‘‘You call yourself a scientist!” 

“I’m a botanist, not a vet.”” Bill gave a startled glance at 
the Persian. “I guess you’re right, though. Ali Baba is as 
much of a lady as Jezebel.” 

“As much of a lady and no more,” said Tess. ‘“‘Come on, 
now. You’ve got to see to those kittens.”’ 

On an old cushion under the kitchen sink, Jezebel was 
tending her babies. Bill stooped to stroke her, and she 
purred. “If I had anything to my name but a furnished 
room, I’d keep the litter myself,” he muttered. ‘‘But my 
landlady objects to the presence even of a full-grown cat.” 

“We'll let her keep one of the kittens,’ said Tess. “‘I 
think the one with the white shirt front. He's the prettiest.” 

“I’ve found homes for only two,”’ said Bill. “Mrs. Frazier 
will take a kitten, and the Meyers’ children are crazy to 
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Tess was wearing her blue serge suit with 

caracul trimmings which she never wore unless 

Prexy’s wife entertained. It expressed the 

difference between the things Tess had and 
the things she meant to have, 


have one. But that was all I could do, It 
seems as if the kitten market is sort of 
glutted.”’ 

“Miss Mason from the library wants 
two,”’ said Tess crisply. ‘‘She says they’ll be 
company for each other.”’ 

“Let’s leave Jezebel two,” argued Bill. 
“We can stall Mrs. Frazier until, and if, 
Ali Baba has a family.’ 

Tess was always yielding to him against 
her better judgment. She might have 
yielded this time. Unluckily at this moment 
she put her hand into her sweater pocket. 
She had put an especially delicate specimen 
mushroom there for safe keeping, and then 

forgotten about it, and braced herself against the side of 
the car. The mess in her pocket hardened her heart. 

“You and your cats are worse than Pop and his speci- 
mens,"’ she snapped. “If I ever have a house of my own, 
it’s going to be run for me—not for cats, nor for specimens.” 

“If you ever have a house of your own, you'll keep all the 
kittens,” threatened Bill. But he began to collect the super- 
fluous kittens in a basket. Tess watched sternly as he set 

_off down the street; any sign of relenting would have landed 
the whole litter back on her hands. 

Half an hour later Bill came back with an empty basket. 
“We've made three households happy,” he reported. 

But he looked so forlorn that Tess hastened to bring up a 
subject on which he was certain to have ideas. ‘“‘Bill, what 
are we going to have for supper?” 

“The ancient mariners coming here as usual?” asked Bill. 

“T suppose so. You know they never wait for an invita- 
tion. And there’s nothing in the ice-box except sour milk, 
left over from the cats’ rations.” 

“Sour milk? Pancakes!” suggested Bill. ‘““And maybe we 
can wangle a few pounds of mushrooms off Pop. He can’t 
use all those in his lab sections.” 

“He’s still sorting ‘em on the living-room floor,” said 
Tess. ‘You'd better do the selecting if we’re going to eat 
‘em. Pop won't let me use the word ‘toadstool’ because it 
isn’t scientific. But just bear in mind that it stands for a 
crude fact, will you? And if you can hurry him a little, all 
the better.” 


OP was not to be hurried. But even if the living-room 
floor had been clear, Tess’s Sunday night supper parties 
had a tendency to gravitate toward the kitchen. Old 
Professor Diefenderfer, who had been Pop’s predecessor in 
the department, usually started the drift kitchenward, 
because in his young days pipes weren’t smoked in drawing- 
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Match-making mothers went out of fashion hong ago— 
but is the modern girl going to need them again, if jobs 
fe LQ ~ . 


e } / | cc l »”? 7 
remain tard to get—an the surplus women increase ! 


by Isabel Turnbull Dingman 


OF was a wedding in a certain Canadian city 
this winter which the papers described as “one of the 
season’s loveliest.”” They failed to add that it was one of 
the season’s most unique, in that the bride was the youngest 
of eight sisters, every one of whom had been married in the 
same church. 

Friends, kind and otherwise, made due note of the fact, 
however, and I heard numerous comments in the club 
lounge one afternoon. 

“Well, at last Mrs. Armstrong can come downstairs, sit 
in her own living room, and listen to the radio when she 
wants to,” said some. 

“Poor woman, she can sleep nights now without worrying 
about getting any more daughters off her hands,” said 
others. 

“Well, it wouldn’t do a lot of mothers any harm to 
interview Mrs. Armstrong and find out her methods,” 
declared one woman. “She has certainly made a success of 
bringing up those girls; every one of them is a credit to 
her and every one has married happily, yet nobody ever 
called her a matchmaking mother or accused the family of 
man-chasing. Think of it—eight daughters—eight married 
daughters—when many people have only one, or two, or 
three, yet find them slipping into spinsterhood.”’ 

“Yes, there are getting to be such a lot of old maids 
around, and more girls who’ seem to be headed that way,” 
someone agreed. They went on to discuss the whys and 
wherefores, and I listened carefully. 

My daughter is still under two, but I wanted to find out 
anything which might affect her future. Besides what I 
heard on the verandah, I gathered information from girls 
of different ages, parents in several cities, and 
young men. The net result indicates that 
Canada already has something of a “surplus” 
woman problem, with the chances that con- 
ditions will grow worse instead of better, so 
that there will have to be more concern on the 
part of parents if their daughters are to have a 
chance at wedded bliss. 


PARENTAL worry about marrying 
daughters is comparatively recent. Most 
mothers have held the view that marriages 
were made in heaven; it would be nice if the 
girls found the right men, but it was none of 
the parents’ business to take a hand. In all 
such cases, the girls had good jobs, and some 
were paying board at home. Careful match- 
making in past generations was due to the 
fact that daughters were an economic burden, 
and with that burden removed when girls 
became self-supporting, parents could afford to 
be casual. But now it begins to look as though 
careers for women are not so assured, and 
marriage may again become their most certain 
means of livelihood. 

Jobs for women are getting more difficult to 
find and hold all the time. Experts say that 
the depression is by no means the whole cause, 
and that the trend started some three years ago, 
women beginning then to lose ground in the 
business world. Those already established are 
not yet badly off, though some women are 
finding salaries and prestige reduced, but the 
young girls just starting out present very dis- 
couraging reports. Every province has its 
hundreds of unemployed teachers. Every city 
has its committee dealing with office girls out 
of work. Clever young women who left university a year 
or two ago, confident of conquering the world, are to be 
found staying home with mother because there is nothing 
else to do. If girls cannot find jobs, the economic advan- 


tages of marrying them off again become apparent. Mothers 
and fathers are beginning to waken with a start and wonder 
what can be done to expedite matters. 

There is also the fact that nearly all parents want their 
daughters to marry because they think it means the greatest 
happiness for them. Any normal parent will cheerfully 
see a girl give up a dazzling career for a mere man. How- 


Parents must be long-sighted 
enough to plan for their ") 
daughter’s future years 
however independent she is. 


ever, Canada being such a young country, with men 
outnumbering women, the great majority of girls have had 
no difficulty getting married without much help from 
anybody until the last few years. But since the war there 
has been a gradual change in conditions, until today, in 
every Canadian city, there is a growing number of girls who 
have little or nothing to do with men in a social way, and 
whose chances of marriage are correspondingly poor. They 
belong to girls’ bridge clubs and badminton clubs, girls’ 

























study clubs, girls’ recreation clubs; they have their jobs, 
and their lives are far from empty or aimless. But they 
grow restless as they see the years slipping by with no 
enlargement of social contacts to include men friends and 
possible husbands. And every year, another crop of girls, 
who were formerly “just kids,”” is growing up and joining 
the ranks of marriageable women — formidable rivals. 
Feminine social isolation is particularly common among 
teachers, and business girls who work in small offices. 
Some are from out of town; their background, their child- 
hood friends, are elsewhere, and when they came to the 


? 


city they found only women associates both at work and in 
their boarding-houses. But plenty of girls whose homes 
have always been in the city where they live are similarly 
situated. What has happened to them? 

There is, of course, the group who never were attractive 
to men, through defects of appearance, training, or tem- 
perament. There are girls who in their early youth were 
scornful of the men they knew, and cast them aside to 
wait for better opportunities. There are girls who were 
formerly popular, perhaps much sought after at school and 
college, but were left high and dry when the old crowd 
scattered; boy friends were moved to other cities, and old 
ties broken. The belle of yesterday may easily become the 
unclaimed blessing of today. Then there is the group whose 
boy friends were driven away by the unsympathetic or 
unwise attitude of their parents; those who cannot accept 
the moral standards of the men they know; and that 
admirable band of women, leaving youth behind, who 
sacrificed their early chances of romance and good times to 
help younger brothers and sisters get started in the world. 

But to call them “surplus” women Are there lots more 
men in Canada than women? When statistics are considered, 
it would appear at first glance that there ought to be a 
Jack for every Jill in the Dominion. The 1921 census 
showed thirty more men per 1,000 than women, and it is 
expected that the present census will show the proportions 
still in favor of the men, though materially reduced. Accord- 
ing to the Canada Year Book, the greatest excess of males 
over females in recent history was in 1911, when there were 
sixty more per 1,000. The Great War, however, both 
checked immigration and took some 60,000 young male 
lives as its toll, reducing the surplus by half in 1921. 
Masculinity in the country as a whole has been on the 
decline since 1911, though the exact extent will not be 
known until the recent census returns are complete 

Canada obviously is still far from having the 
“surplus woman” problem of European coun- 
tries, but she has also gone far from the 
pioneer days when women were greatly out- 
numbered by men, and any girl who was at all 
passable could marry if she wished. In rural 
districts, especially in the West, there are still 
considerably more women than men, and the 
chief worry of parents in the country is that 
girls will marry too young. But admitting 
greater masculinity in the country, and con- 
sidering figures for the country as a whole, 
there is probably a preponderance of women in 
the cities. When it is considered further that 
the highly trained and highly paid business and 
professional women are concentrated in the 
cities, while city men include many laborers 
and low-paid industrial workers, it is easily 
seen that though there might theoretically be a 
man for every woman, there cannot be enough 
“eligible” men to go around 

What can be done about it? 


T SHOULD be admitted at the start that 

some girls have so much beauty, charm, sex 
appeal, or talent that they will be sought out 
by men even though they hide themselves in 
the wilderness, like the better-mousetrap man. 
Complaints about daughters who run wild, and 
have friends their parents know nothing about, 
are likely to centre around such girls. But the 
great majority are not devastating in any way, 
and need guidance in making the most of 
themselves. Far-sighted parents see to it that 
their daughters are brought up and educated to 
bring out all their latent attractions. In the 
upper circles of society this duty is taken as a 
matter of course, and from their babyhood up, girls are 
groomed for their social career, taught games, dancing, 
sports, and every known accomplishment. But ordinary 
middle-class families, especially those brought up in a 
simpler way themselves, do not realize the highly com- 
petitive nature of modern life, and are very apt to leave 
these things to chance. They send a girl to school, give her 
as good an education as they can afford, prepare her for a 
business career of some sort, and think there is “lots of 
time” to think about marriage when she is grown up. If 
she has natural cleverness and charm [Continued on page 50} 
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At that point Esme made up her mind. “‘John,’’ she said, “I’m going to leave you.” 


A CHANGE IN THE WIND 


Proving that every woman should cultivate the art of sensing 
which way the wind is blowing—and getting ahead of it | 


L. 
THELMA LECOCQ 


Boer HARLOWE had twins! And, commonplace 
as the event may seem to those who did not know Esme, 
it upset the breakfast habits of the entire upper crust of 
Stockton. Women rose from their beds and took breakfast 
with their husbands. Men deserted the front page and 
turned to the society columns. 

“My dear, have you heard?’ women cried to other 
women, falling on each other’s necks in an ecstasy of gossip. 

“Good old Esme!”” Men stopped in the middle of their 
business deals to chuckle to each other. 

And in a private ward in a very private nursing home 
lay Esme, quiet and exhausted, but not too exhausted to 
give a little twitter to herself now and then at the thought 
of the sensation she was creating. 

For the twins came as a complete surprise to Stockton, 
where babies, while not entirely unknown, were decidedly 
not the fashion. What had possessed Esme! Women 
whispered to each other in awful tones, realizing that this 
was no ordinary occurrence. For Esme, it must be under- 
stood, was the social barometer of Stockton, and Esme, 
producing twins in Stockton, was on a par with Gabrielle 
Chanel wearing feathers in Paris—twins and feathers 
immediately became the rage. 

Women, remembering what had happened when Esme 


went modern and later went feminine, were bound to feel a 
trifle agitated about this last little ado of hers. They had 
followed her with alacrity in a dash for feminine freedom 
and a wind blown bob. They had succumbed gracefully to 
her verdict of long hair and trailing skirts. But could they 
be expected to. . . 

“So inconsistent of her,”’ they drawled to each other, 
recalling Esme’s former stand on such matters. But the 
wiser of them knew that there was no inconsistency about it. 
Esme was running true to form, sensing the way the wind 
blew, and getting there ahead of it. 

In that lay the reason for Esme’s success, and incidentally 
the reason for the twins’ existence. 

Esme had begun her married life just prior to the debut 
of Judge Lindsay, but because she never put pen to paper, 
that advanced gentleman was probably never aware that 
he’d stolen her idea. 

“I don’t want to marry you, John,”’ she had told him 
quite emphatically. ‘I mightn’t like it after a bit. And you 
mightn’t like it. We should just live together and . us 

But Esme got no farther. She might not have got even 
that far with John Harlowe had it not been for the strangely 
irresistible curve from her ear to her shoulder. John kissed 
it all the way along instead of telling her not to be a fool, 
and because there was something quite inexplicable about 
those kisses Esme agreed to compromise. They would be 
married, but with no fuss, no honeymoon, and no cessation 
of their separate careers. 


“I’m not having a wedding,”’ Esme told her friends. “John 
and I are just going to be married.”’ 

They went to great pains to avoid any fuss. In order not 
to let a little thing like that upset the daily tenor of their 
lives, they went to their separate jobs on Saturday morning, 
John to his brokerage office, Esme to her commercial art. 
They met for luncheon carefully wearing their worst clothes, 
dropped in at a registry office, and then went to a movie 
because that was the most ordinary thing they could 
think of. 

And they spent the week-end in town, in order not to have 
anything so conventional as a honeymoon, even though 
both of them had never missed a week-end in the country 
in their lives before. When the papers came out Monday, 
Esme—already back at her job—read the headlines proudly: 
“Prominent Society Couple Have Sensationally Quiet 
Wedding,’”’ and congratulated herself on the simple. unob- 
trusive way in which she’d conducted her strictly private 
affairs. 

When a few days later Esme met Reggie Dons on the 
street she appeared to have quite forgotten that she was 
married. 

“Reggie,’”’ she upbraided him playfully, ‘“‘you have never 
taken me to that new night club up the river. I considered 
it an invitation.” 

Reggie’s pop eyes popped still farther and he muttered 
things about “‘left high and dry” and “going off and getting 
married.”” Esme regarded {Continued on page 60} 
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rooms and he liked to smoke the pipe the great Louis Agassiz 
had given him. 

Professor Livingstone of the classics department would 
follow. He was a widower who lived in a furnished room. 
He was never so happy as when he could perch on a corner 
of Tess’s kitchen table, and tell her about his translation of 
Plato complete, which he expected to begin as soon as he 
could interest a publisher. 

And then there was Professor-Emeritus Mears of the 
French department, who always wore a sprig of evergreen 
in his buttonhole, and had known Verlaine and Baudelaire 
in Paris in the palmy days. There is a type of professor 
nowadays who prides himself on looking and seeming just 
like a business man. But this is not the type which gathered 
from week to week at the Cunninghams’ for Sunday night 
supper. 

“Can’t I help you, Tess?’’ they would ask, and then get 
squarely in the way of Tess’s dashes from the stove to the 
table or the pantry. 

“You can help me by getting out of the way,’’ Tess 
suggested to Plato Livingstone. She already had Evergreen 
Charley Mears beating eggs. 

Old Diefenderfer took out his pipe long enough to say, 
“In the way? Us old ones is in the way, huh? It was us 
brought you up from a little girl, Tessie.”’ 

“Pop brought me up,” said Tess, ‘“‘with some help from 
Aunt Edith over in Dumbarton.” 

“Huh! Who taught you the classification of the algae 
before you could talk plain, and used to bring you down in 
your nightgown to recite them to company?”’ 

“You did,” admitted Tess, dimpling. 

*‘So!”’ said Diefenderfer, and put back his pipe. 

The eggs got beaten, in spite of pauses to reminisce about 
Paris in the days of the demigods; and Plato set the table, so 
that Bill had to get up only four or five times to fetch things 
that had been forgotten. By the time the smoke of pancakes 
and frying mushrooms rivalled even the richness of the pipe 
presented by the great Louis Agassiz, all the professors were 
talking at once, and Tess was out-talking all of them 
together. 

Only Bill Webb was quiet. Even after a dozen visits under 
the sink had reassured him that Jezebel seemed to be con- 
tented with her one remaining kitten, Bill continued to stare 
silently at Tess. His good-natured freckled face expressed 
more concern than anyone would ever have expected from 
Bill. 


HEN supper was over, Tess left the kitchen. The old 
gentlemen always did the dishes for her. She stepped 
over several heaps of specimens still unclassified, and sat 
down at the far end of the living room, on an old couch that 
bore the stains of years of specimens. She picked up a 
ine and prepared to catch her breath. 

Bill followed her. ‘‘Is it tomorrow that you’re going over 
to your aunt’s for a visit?’’ he demanded. 

“Yes. Tomorrow morning.” 

“‘When you coming back?” 

“I’m going for the Charity Ball Tuesday evening. I'll 
be back Wednesday.” 

“That’s a long time.” 

“Three days a long time?” 

“Sure it is. A long time, when it’s without seeing you! 
And who knows? You may meet someone you like over in 
Dumbarton and stay there four days.” 

Tess laughed. ‘““That reminds me, Bill. Mrs. Meadows is 
coming to get Pop’s meals for him. She’s a good cook, but 
she’s so fat she can’t stoop over to put down a saucer of 
milk for the cats. So you’d better come in every day to see 
that they get it.” 

“T’ll tend to it,”” Bill promised. “I’m due a promotion 
next year, you know; and when I get it, we can begin feeding 
liver to the cats.” 

“If you did have any money,” challenged Tess, “would it 
ever occur to you to spend it on yourself?” 

Bill grinned. ‘‘What for? I got a new suit last year.” 

It was cosy in here, with the shabby old furniture, and the 
shelves of old books, Thackeray and Scott and Trollope, 
and the lampshades Tess herself had made, Bill was sort 
of nice, too, with his good- 
natured homely face and 
ready grin. Dogs and chil- 
dren adored Bill, and he 
adopted every stray cat he 
found. Of course he ex- 
pected other people to be as 
generous as he was himself 
and in a way that was 
nice, too. 

“It’s a shame about those 
kittens,” said Tess. ‘‘I wish 
we'd let Jezebel keep two, 
the way you wanted to.” 

Bill grinned once more. 
“Oh, Ali Baba is still to be 
heard from! I guess we’d 
better begin spelling her 
first name Alley. She’s part 
Persian, I still say. But we 
don’t want to be snobbish 


about the other half of her ancestry which seems doubtful.” 

He stayed after the ‘‘ancient mariners’’ had left. He got 
to talking about books. For a scientific man, he read a lot; 
and he did his own thinking about what he read. That was 
doubtless why, although she was sleepy from her day out- 
doors, Tess lay awake a long time that night and thought 
about him. 

There couldn’t have been any romance in her thoughts, 
because Bill, though only twenty-seven against Tess’s own 
twenty-two, was already on the way to being an ancient 
mariner himself. And Tess had long ago decided that if she 
ever married, it must be a man with money and in a nice 
clean line of business. No profs. need apply, and especially 
no science profs. 


YING awake, to assure herself how sensible she was, 
made Tess oversleep. She had to hurry to get Pop off 
to his first class. Then she fed Jezebel, and installed Mrs. 
Meadows in the kitchen. Mrs. Meadows, who was half as 
wide as th kitchen itself, at once started to make a cake. It 
smelled heavenly baking, though by the time she got it in 
the oven, the floor was already gritty with spilled sugar. 
Aunt Edith’s chauffeur was to call for Tess at ten o’clock. 
It was after nine when she went upstairs, with her packing 
still to do. When she opened the door of her own room, the 
sight that met her eyes made her already touselled hair 
stand on end. There on the sunny window seat lay Alley 
Baba, purring with supreme content. Beside her were two 
brand new kittens. 

The smallness of her family was proof of her claim to 
Persian blood. But those two kittens didn’t look like a small 
family to Tess. She used some of the words she had learned 
as a child, when the ancient mariners hadn’t known that 
she was eavesdropping. 

But she had no time to waste on many words; anyhow she 
was the practical person of her circle. She got out the car 
and drove straight down to the college. There she entered a 
room where Bill was conducting a laboratory section. “Give 
your students a few minutes to crib from each other,’’ she 
said grimly. “‘You come with me.” 

Back at the house Bill began to gloat over the new kittens; 
they looked awfully Persian, he thought. In silence Tess 
handed him the basket he had used yesterday. ‘“‘But you 
can’t take such a new kitten from its mother,” protested Bill. 
“Anyhow there isn’t anybody in Reedsburg that we haven't 
already given a kitten to.” 

“Then you'll just have to drown the extra one,”’ said Tess. 

“Why, Tess Cunningham!” cried Bill in horror. 

“I don’t want it drowned,”’ said Tess hastily. ‘‘But I get 
away so seldom, and I’ve been looking forward so to this 
visit, and it does seem as if I might go for once with my mind 
free!’’ In spite of herself, her lip quivered. 

“Don’t take it that way!” said Bill desperately. “I’m 
trying to think of someone who'd be sap enough to take a 
kitten that has to be brought up by hand. I guess this is 
where the ancient mariners get a chance to pay for favors 
received. What do you think of Prof. Diefenderfer?”’ 

“Try him first,”” agreed Tess. She had her doubts; but 
nine points of the law were in her favor when Bill departed 
with the kitten in the basket. 

He came back with an empty basket. He was smoking 
on the front porch when Tess emerged, suitcase in hand, to 
wait for Aunt Edith’s car. She was wearing her blue serge 
suit with caracul trimmings, which she never wore at home 
unless Prexy’s wife entertained. She smiled into Bill’s doleful 
face. ‘‘Diefenderfer take the kitten?’’ she asked. 

“Easier than I expected. He thinks it will make an 
interesting study in heredity.” 

“You see, you’ve done him a favor. So cheer up!” 

“Cheer up nothing!’’ Bill looked mournfully up the 
street, where a large limousine was just coming into view. “‘I 
know just how the bereaved parent feels. You're my kitten, 
and here comes the basket to take you away.” 

He laid his pipe on the porch railing, lifted Tess neatly by 
her elbows, and kissed her full on the mouth. Tess was so 
astonished that she let him kiss her again, before she 
wriggled away from him. 

Bill beamed all over, ‘“‘Wasn’t that nice?” he demanded. 
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It was more than nice. It was strangely thrilling. But by 
the time Tess had caught her breath, she realized that he 
shouldn’t have made her say it was nice. 

“Tf that isn’t just like you!"’ she stormed. 

The limousine drew up just at that minute. Installed in 
her corner, Tess wiped her lips with one of her best chiffon 
handkerchiefs, and waited for the queer shaking inside her 
to subside. They had turned the corner before she remem- 
bered to look back and wave at Bill. 

If this had to happen, it was just as well it happened right 
when it did. For the distance from her home town to 
Dumbarton was only eighty miles along a concrete highway, 
and Aunt Edith’s chauffeur always made it in less than two 
hours. But the difference between Reedsburg and Dum- 
barton was the difference between a prof’s. income and 
wealth, between Tess’s old sweater and her blue-and-caracul 
suit, between the things Tess had and the things she meant 
to have. 


UNT EDITH was waiting for her in the blue and 
apricot bedroom which was always Tess’s when she 
visited here. Spread on the bed was a new party dress for 
Tess to wear to the Charity Ball, instead of the one she 
had pressed so carefully, and bought a new flower for the 
girdle. 

“What a lovely surprise!”’ cried Tess. It was the second 
surprise she’d had that day, and as typical of Dumbarton as 
the superfluous kittens were of her home. 

Aunt Edith smiled at her pleasure. She was a beautifully 
groomed woman who wore pearls and soft flat furs. She 
took pains not to look her age, and succeeded beautifully, 
though as a matter of fact she was Pop's elder sister. There 
are lots of nice things you can do for people if you have 
money, and Aunt Edith did them all. Aunt Edith was 
Tess’s idea of what she herself would like to be when she 
was fifty. 

Aunt Edith urged her to “‘rest’’ after luncheon. Tess was 
not especially tired; but it was fun to establish herself on the 
chaise longue in the beautiful bedroom, and spend a solid 
two hours reading the glossy magazines that told what was 
being shown at the Paris openings, and who was spending 
the winter at Palm Beach. Tess felt very fresh when she 
descended at tea-time, with her unruly hair smoothed into a 
demure wave, and wearing her single string of tiny pearls, 
which was, of course, a present from Aunt Edith. 

Tess sat behind the tea-table in one end of the long 
drawing-room and asked, ‘Sugar? Cream? Lemon?’ Three 
dowagers dropped in, and an old gentleman with a frock 
coat and a gold-headed cane. It was gratifyingly like life in 
the magazines she had just been reading upstairs. 

Afternoon tea was more fun to read about, though, than 
it was when you poured it. Tess stifled a yawn, and thought, 
“The ancient mariners in my kitchen are a lot more interest- 
ing than this. Though, of course, they’re more bother, too.” 

Just at that moment a young man entered. Tess blinked 
twice, and then carefully lowered her eyes. A single glance 
had told her he was handsome, beautifully turned out, tall 
and sleek, and with a profile. 

Aunt Edith introduced him as Mr. David Raymond. Tess 
didn’t need any introduction, really: he was the young man 
whom in her salad days she had always dreamed of meeting. 
And although at twenty-two she had just about given up 
hope of ever having them materialize, she hadn't outgrown 
those early dreams. 

She held her breath for a moment when he sat down 
beside her; because, of course, her dream hero must like her, 
too. But she needn't have worried. He concentrated on her. 
And Tess looked up at him under her eyelashes, and said 
“Yes” and “No” and “I think so, too.” 

When he left at the end of an hour, it was with a promise 
to see her at the Charity Ball the next evening. What else 
he had said Tess couldn’t quite remember, but she had been 
careful to l@t him do most of the talking, and not to cheek 
him the way she did Bill Webb. 

Aunt Edith explained him at dinner. He was the son of 
her banker, and had come to pay a duty call but remained 
to talk to Tess. Tess had never met him before, because he 
had just finished Princeton and Europe. “I hope you liked 
him,” said Aunt Edith, care- 
fully looking away, so that 
her remark wouldn't seem 
too pointed. 

“I did,” said Tess, not 
looking away. The whole 
thing was straight forward 
enough. A pretty girl 
married well, if she could. 
It was what Aunt Edith had 
done in her day. 

At the Charity Ball Tess 
was surrounded by a dozen 
boys from home. She was 
thoroughly at her ease with 
them, because, of course, 
they didn’t matter. With 
David Raymond she was 
not at her ease; with David 
she wanted to succeed. 

{Continued on page 36} 
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“Panama Flo” is coming soon with 
Helen Twelvetrees and Charles Bickford, 
This ts one of many lense scenes. 


And now, ladies, we have the great Clark Gable co-starring with Marion 
Davies in a story of tent life—** Polly of the Circus,” 


O ONE MAN.” This is an artificial story of a beautiful 

young girl, Carole Lombard, who makes her entrance 
with an ex-husband at the steering-wheel of her motor boat, 
and her future husband making the third in a gay little water 
party. When she believes that her fiancé is not all that he 
should be, she rushes off to get married to Paul Lukas, a 
visitor in the house. Just as she is about to sign the marriage 
license with Paul Lukas—-husband number three, number 
two appears on the scene and she jumps the train with him, 







Miriam Hopkins as she 
looks in her new picture 
“Dancers in the Dark.” 
It is a story of a dancer 
and her adventures. 


leaving Mr. Lukas on the 
railway platform. 

A year afterward she has 
realized her terrible mis- 
take; but fortune is on her 
side. When her parents, 
Paul Lukas, her husband 
and the vamp who is caus- 
ing the trouble, and herself, 
are sailing for Europe—hus- 
band number one must have 
missed the boat, husband 
number two suddenly de- 
velops a bad heart and dies 
in extremely compromising 
circumstances. However it 
is all straightened out, and 
after apparently doing pen- 
ance for a year in hospital, 
she and Paul Lukas have a 
touching fade-out. 

‘There’s the story; and if 
you think I’m prejudiced. 
see the picture for yourself. 
I'll be surprised if you 
like it. 

TRANGERS IN LOVE” (Paramount) has the entertain- 

ing Frederic March playing his own twin brother and 
indulging in some fascinating dual réles, in which he helps 
himself on with his coat, changes clothes with himself, and 
altogether mystifies the scientifically minded among the 
audience. He plays the role of, first, the dour unpleasant 
twin; second, the carefree vagabond brother, Buddy, who 
has roamed all over the world. Buddy comes home and his 
suspicions are aroused that his brother has forged the 
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“Arsene Lupin” with the two 
Barrymore brothers, Lionel and 
John, is a swift-moving detective 
story. Here is John interviewing 
Karen Morley, thé heroine. 


will which made him heir of their father’s 
fortune. When Buddy accuses him, the 
brother’s heart is unable to stand the strain 
and he falls dead. 

Buddy determines to unravel the mystery 
and sochanges clothes with his brother. The 
resulting situations with his brother’s old 
cronies, and Kay Francis, the secretary, make a gay and 
amusing story. The plot provides good story material, and 
Frederic March is one of the brightest lights in romantic 
comedies. Stuart Erwin and Juliette Compton are also in 


the cast. 


ANCERS IN THE DARK” (Paramount) is the new 

picture starring Miriam Hopkins. I have not seen this 
yet, but the cast looks excellent—Miriam Hopkins, Jack 
Oakie, William Collier, Jr. and Eugene Pallette. 

Jack Oakie and William Collier are two pals in love with 
Miriam Hopkins, a dancer whose reputation is far from 
spotless, but who wants to turn straight. They tell me there 
is plenty of action—and plenty of laughs from Jack Oakie. 

Among the new pictures on the way, one of the funniest 
is “The Passionate Plumber,” with Polly Moran, Buster 
Keaton, Jimmy Durante and Irene Purcell. In talking 
about the play, Buster Keaton says: “I think genuine body- 
rocking laughter is the greatest of exercises for the body. 
It serves to tone up the entire system, and relax the nerves 
like nothing else will. I have noticed this particularly with 
my two boys. Whenever they are in the dumps or seem 
inactive and sluggish, I try to find something funny for 
them. After the first few good laughs their eyes begin to 
brighten and they are soon actively playing and in the best 
of spirits.” 


ICHAEL AND MARY” (Gainsborough) is the most 

successful British film to date, and should arouse 
general interest. The story is based on the well-known play 
by A. A. Miine, and so, of course, the son calls his mother 
“Bubbles” and his father, “‘Binx.’’ 

The story starts during the Boer War, and there are some 
charming scenes of London during the beginning of the 
century. Edna Best and Herbert Marshall, who, as you 
know, are married, play the leads and do it extremely well. 
The story concerns a young girl who is deserted by her 
husband after a few weeks of marriage, and who, when 
utterly destitute, is befriended by the gay and irresponsible 
Herbert Marshall. 

They fall in love and decide to take the risk of marrying 
rather than spoil their whole lives. For twenty years they 
are extremely happy—with a home [Continued on page 62} 
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MOovIE 


by BYRNE HOPE SANDERS 


A page of monthly news and notes, 


of previews and reviews —for 







better than “Trader Horn” 


.. EXPRESS” had a lucky break when it 
was released in the middle of all the Chinese excitement. 
But it’s a good picture anyhow, and gives some of the best 
entertainment I have seen in some time. Josef Von 
Stem.berg, to my mind one of the greatest directors in the 
game today, has created a very realistic Chinese atmos- 
phere, although someone told me that they were unable to 
run their “Chinese’’ train on any main line, and so had to 
shunt their Shanghai Express up and down a siding! The 
thrilling scenes of the train rushing through the night 
with its strange cargo of passengers; coming over a Chinese 
bridge; held up in a Chinese street, are all the more amazing 
when one realizes the limitations Von Sternberg was working 
under in Hollywood. 

The picture’s interest is based on solid foundations from 
the very beginning. Every man and woman who sees it has 
felt the opportunity for romance in any passenger list on 
any train. The strangely assorted group on the Shanghai 
Express—the English officer, the boardinghouse-keeper. the 
missionary, the half-caste, the Chinese girl, and the 
“Shanghai Lily,’”’ Marlene Dietrich—all find themselves 
in a thrilling adventure when bandits hold up the train. 

Here is a picture with events that occur in swift succes- 
sion; with a real story—even though the general plot is an 
old one. Clive Brook is excellent as the English officer, and, 
I understand, is going to England to play, as he wants more 
opportunities than Hollywood has been inclined to give him. 
He gives a magnificent performance in ‘ ‘Shanghai Express.” 
It is sheer joy to listen to the beautiful voice of Anna May 
Wong. She has only a few sentences to speak, although she 


movie fans everywhere 


This promises to be one of the big pictures, and critics say it's 
Johnny Weismuller, Maureen 
O'Sullivan, and an unknown, in “Tarzan.” 







plays a very important part; 
her acting is a thing to 
remember—but her voice is 
the most exquisite I have 
heard in the movies. You'll 
find excellent entertainment, 
superb photography, and 
exceptionally good acting in 
“Shanghai Express.” 
Don’t miss it! 


RETA GARBO fans, who 

felt that ‘Mata Hari” 
was one of the finest pictures 
ever produced, and that 
Garbo acted in it more amaz- 
ingly than any woman has 
ever acted, have been very 
annoyed with me for saying 
that I found it uninteresting. The fact that I 
confessed that my prejudice may have been caused 
by waiting in the rain and then in a jammed foyer 
only added insult to injury. Personal inconven- 
iences, say these fans, should not be allowed to 
affect anyone’s delight in such a film. 

All of which is true; but when one finds a loudly 
heralded play, with the most famous movie star as 
heroine, uninteresting, there must be some reason 
—and is it not better to blame the weather than 
the star? 
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‘The Broken Lullaby” is one of the most moving ana 
memorable pictures of the season and will probably 


bring acting honors of the year to Lionel Barrymore. 
Nancv Carrol is the heroine. 
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WISH I WERE 
A WOMAN” 


by R. F. FARYON 


A mere man launches an 
explosive attack against 
the prevalent theory that 
men get all the breaks in 


this world 


Biv morning, as razor in hand I face the 


bathroom mirror, I wish I were a woman. 

Every night, as I lie in bed contemplating the 
problems of the morrow, I wish I were a woman. 

For, if I were, I would have no wiry beard to 
shave, and a new day would bring no greater 
difficulties than the simple planning of three 
meals, the ordinary routine of a housewife, or the 
mechanical unimaginative work of a stenographer. 

Women are supposed to be the suffering sex, 
the cross-bearers of trouble, the martyrs of the 
world. Personally I don’t agree. For instance, 
supposing that by a reversal of circumstances, 
women were the unfortunate possessors of whiskers; 
would they be obliged to continue with the age-old 
custom of shaving? Of course they wouldn't. 
Some enterprising male would have long ago 
invented a painless permanent method to replace 
the daily tactics that are considered good enough for men. 
Funny, isn’t it, how the brains and resources of the men of 
the world are concentrated on developing and improving 
the well-being and comforts of women. 

If I were a woman, I wouldn't have to be content with the 
meagre beauty with which Nature endowed me. By the use 
of a few artificial methods which are part and parcel of 
every woman’s life, 1 could greatly improve my appearance, 
add to my attractiveness and incidentally to my success. 

Women constantly lament the fact that law and custom 

legal or unwritten —discriminate against them, and grow 
righteously indignant over “‘single standards’’ which give 
men all the breaks. I have to laugh. There may be one or 
two cases where the male has a slight edge on the other sex, 
but they are more than made up for in the long run. 

I have dark mouse-colored hair, which looks ridiculous 
with my fair eyebrows and brown eyes. If I were a woman, 
a dollar and a half, and an hour’s time in any beauty shop 
would quickly correct this discrepancy. But I’m a man and 
have to be natural even if it means being comic. 

My sallow complexion would be greatly enhanced by a 
touch of color; but try and imagine the storm of protest 
that would greet me if I sallied to the office with an artificial 
bloom on either cheek. And yet, if we were to see the average 
woman in the privacy of her own boudoir, unadorned by 
make-up and other accessories of her stock-in-trade, we 
probably wouldn’t recognize her. A woman can paint her 
face and dye her hair, cover physical defects by various 
devices, add to her height with heels and, by the clever use 
of style and color, completely camouflage her real appear- 
ance. But if I were as much as to pluck a few hairs from the 
beetling evebrows that wander all over my forehead, I’d be 
scorned with contempt. 

Women lament the problems of dressing and pretend to 
envy the conventions that keep men clothed more or less 
alike. Asa matter of fact, most men get more individuality 
and character into their clothes than the average woman; 
and to prove my point, all you have to do is to stand on any 
busy corner and watch the parade of the 1932 standard 
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If women had whiskers, would they be obliged to shave? Of course not—some man would have invented 
@ permanent method to replace the daily tactics that are considered good enough for men. 


model Canadian girl—as much alike as a bunch of flivvers. 

I wish I were a woman so that instead of wearing one suit 
for months at a time, I could get a dress for quarter of 
the cost and have four of them. I wish I could wear light 
comfortable things that wouldn’t stifle my movements. 
If I were a woman, I could cover my ears with hair and 
snuggle down into a fur collar in winter, and go about in a 
yard of silk and a pair of earrings in the summer. 

But I’m a man, and men are the Pollyannas of the world, 
who, because women expect it of them, uncomplainingly 
swelter in heavy suits on the hottest day, and brave the 
rigors of the coldest weather in Derby hats. 

I wish I were a woman so that I could go to a party 
without getting all dressed up like a knight of old in the 
armor of a boiled shirt, hard collar and tail coat. And when 
I’m at the party, I wish I were a woman so that I could 
occasionally sit down and rest and ask someone to get me a 
drink or bring me this or that. 

I wish I were a woman so that I could, by the use of a 
smile, leave my car under a “No Parking”’ sign; drive past 
a red light for a flirt of my eyes, and exceed speed limits 
with no other payment than a few coaxing words. I wish I 
were a woman so that I could take a long motor trip without 
having to change tires when punctures occur, or fiddle with 
a dirty motor when things go wrong. 

Frankly, I am afraid of snakes and hate bugs and creepy 
things. If I were a woman, I could scream and be touchingly 
frightened at them, but as it is, I’ve got to swallow my 
feelings and be brave and manly. I’ve got to sit nonchalantly 
on a roller-coaster and be amused and protective as my 
partner squeals and hangs on, while, all the time, I feel 
worse than she does and would like to let out a few yells on 
my own accord. But, of course, that wouldn’t do. I’ma man. 

I wish I were a woman so that I wouldn’t always have 
to be doing manly things in front of women. I hate cold 
water and much prefer to immerse myself gradually at first 
when swimming; but, true to convention and feminine 
expectation, I dive in with a bravado that shocks my 
system and spoils my pleasure. 


Everyone likes praise. And the plaudits of the multitude 

the sweetest of all rewards—are much easier won by 
women than men. The average man accomplishes worthy 
things practically every day in his professional or business 
occupation. He is up against competition that drives him 
to the limit of creative or building achievement, but, unless 
he hits on something spectacular or is a master of publicity, 
it is all accepted as just so much work. But let a girl show 
the slightest signs of intelligence or the smallest ability to 
do anything that men are masters of, and, ‘“‘She’s so clever, 
my dear, I really don’t know how she does: it.” I wish I 
were a woman so that people would appreciate some of the 
things I do; tell me how clever I am and ask me to address 
their clubs on a subject that someone else solved long ago, 
but for which in my own circle I could get the credit. 

I wish I were a woman so that a wistful look and a gentle 
hint would produce tickets to a show; a subtle manner and a 
drop of perfume, chocolates and flowers. I wish I were a 
woman so that I could dine and dance at the smartest places 
and never have to worry about the bill. 

Statistics show that women make about eighty per cent of 
all purchases in this country. I like to buy things and I wish 
I were a woman so I could get in on some of this spending. 


ARRIED women claim they haven’t any freedom; 

that they are tied to their homes and that their 
working hours are long and tedious. Personally, I think 
they must be kidding, for the stores, downtown streets, 
theatres and parks are crowded with them every afternoon, 
and you’ve only to watch their leisurely progress to know 
that they are in no hurry. I wish I were a woman so that I 
could have time of my own to browse about in stores and 
gossip over a dish of tea and go to matinees at cut-rate 
prices. 

I wish I were a woman so that I could do odd little things 
without being called eccentric; change my mind withou 
being labelled unreliable; express my feelings without being 
accused of temperament; get a seat in a street car without 
being pierced by hostile glances, and [Continued on page 63} 
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Mss. Grundy at Ottawa 


An onlooker with a sense of humor reports on the feminine ambitions and 


foibles--the tragedies and laughter behind the social splendor of the capital 


OME poet once described Parliament as ‘‘that play- 
house that politicians have made on that glorious plateau 
in a Valley in Wonderland with a river of dreams rolling 
past to the sea.” I thought of these lines when, on a cold, 
grey morning in February a stream of taxis brought scores 
of women to Parliament Hill, left them there to stand in 
line and shiver through hours of waiting for Parliament to 
open. For these women, obviously, were not concerned 
with politics or economics, nor drawn by interest in Mr. 








































by LESLIE SCOTT 


Bennett’s panaceas for our national ills. They were not 
that sort of women. What beckoned them, quite clearly, 
was their feminine instinct for the dramatic, their tendency 
—so common in Ottawa—to regard Parliament as a great 
show. 

Year after year, it is always the same. Nine-tenths of 
those who go to openings, who crowd the galleries of 
Commons and Senate on the first day of the session, are 
women. There are men in Ottawa, old residents, who have 

never seen the House in session—men who vote. But 
their wives and their sisters and their aunts are 
among Parliament’s devotees, never missing an 
opening, eager for the annual invitation to the 
Drawing Room, proud holders of tickets for the 
galleries. Parliament is their theatre. 

It is one of the strange things of Ottawa, strange 
and often amusing. For there is no rational explana- 
tion for any human desire to watch Parliament. 
Sometimes, there, you catch the vibration of big 
things in a nation’s progress. Voices now and then 
arise in speech that reflect some greatness of vision. 
And occasionally there is humor, even though it be 
unconscious. But most often the actors are sitting 
indolently, hearing the clack of worn-out principals 
whose struts and grimaces and cadences are those of 
men whose cues should lead them to the dressing 
rooms, or to the wings, or somewhere else where 
nobody takes part in the show. 

Yet day after day, through a succession of deadly 
sessions, women sit in the galleries, admiring and 
quietly applauding their heroes below, indulging in 
whispered controversies, repeating bits of political 
gossip, being violently partisan about the merits of 
the show. 

Some are the wives of members, or of ministers or of 
senators, glad to be away from their Main Streets, 
proudly believing that they are playing a part in a 
sort of “Petticoats and Power” drama, that they are 
of moment behind the scenes. Their stage is a triangle 
—Rideau Hall, the Chateau Laurier, the Parliamen- 
tary Café. Up in the Parliamentary Restaurant, at 
tea hour or at luncheon, one finds scores of these 
women, French and English, chattering about the 
great masquerade, which is Parliament, or retailing 

the latest bit of gossip about some Cabinet minister, 
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or some Cabinet minister’s wife, or speculating about the 
next ball or dinner at Rideau Hall, wondering whether 
So-and-so has been, or will be, invited. 


ND they are all the same. Sometimes, after an election, 
a new type of woman comes to Ottawa, the plain wife 
of some farmer M. P., or of some small lawyer or doctor or 
tradesman elected from some small town. She is timid at 
first, a bit awed, and perhaps a bit cynical and critical; 
thinks that openings and Drawing Rooms and all the 
social froth of Ottawa are just fuss and feathers, a foolish 
waste of money. But she soon changes. Long before her 
husband has discarded his coon coat, and started to affect 
the little habits of statesmen, she is caught up by Ottawa's 
social-political swirl and discovers that she likes it. 

And what goes on up on the Hill permeates the whole 
Capital. The homes of Ottawa, the Drawing Rooms of 
Rockliffe and Sandy Hill are little shows whose players 
imitate the manners and the accents of the people in the 
Castle, the Parliamentary Restaurant and the Chateau. 

Ottawa has no Alice Longworth, no Molly Gann. But it 
has lots of imitators, lots of ambitious hostesses whose idea 
of Paradise is to give feverish hospitality to the bigwigs, 
or the principal actors of the show on the Hill, with a 
sprinkling of those caned and gardenia'd diplomats who 
have come to be a part of the Capital's social life. 

The Ottawa papers, of course, play up to it all; give the 
actors and actresses generous notices. Year after year, 
after an opening, the Journal and Citizen give page after 
page telling how the wife or the daughter of So-and-so—it 
is frequently the wife or the daughter of somebody of whom 
nobody has ever heard—-was “‘charmingly gowned” in some 
sort of a model, the name of which nobody understands 
but the chief buyer at some fashionable establishment. 

It is good business for the papers. There is nothing more 
contagious than style, and if the wife of the M. P. from 
Bell’s Corners appears in a brand new gown, and there is a 
description of it in the social page, then husband M. P. from 
Brierly Brook can scarcely afford to be a piker. Sparks 
Street knows all about that, and the business offices of 
newspapers. 


HEN there is the Drawing Room. Time does not 

wither nor custom stale its extraordinary fascination. 
There are women in Ottawa who go to Drawing Rooms 
year after year, just as there are men in Ottawa who 
wouldn't for a kingdom miss the Governor-General’s new 
year’s levee. It is, in the Hollywood jargon, their epic night. 
Weeks before a Drawing Room Rockliffe and Sandy Hill 
dream about it, talk about it, shop for it. And if by chance 
there is a flowering young debutante in a family, then the 
excitement and preparations are prodigious. The presenta- 
tion, the insouciance of that curtsey, may mean so much! 
Isn't there always the chance that the lovely young Chloe or 
Alice may catch the eye and fancy of one of those young 
aristocrats of Rideau Hall with real Bertha M. Clay conse- 
quences? Such things have happened. before —happened 
more than once in recent years—and these are inexplicable 
times, anyway. So as the day approaches there are hectic 
preparations, endless shopping tours, rehearsals, tempera- 
mental outbursts, a strain on family budgets. Feathers and 
trains cost money. 

Feathers! During the war they dropped them; and the 
Byngs, homely, democratic people, wouldn't revive them. 
But Lady Willingdon, who loved pomp and circumstance, 
and thought that social grandeur should be a part of 
government, brought them back, much to the joy of Ottawa. 
This year, the depression notwithstanding, they were 
everywhere; and—let it be shamelessly confessed gave 
the show vast more of “it” than when without them. 

Then there are the “trains.” The regulations told that 
they must be two feet longer than the ground, if the reader 
knows what that means, but some seemed two yards longer. 
Nevertheless, trains and feathers together, plus other 
things that were worn or not worn, made a brave spectacle, 
like something in the talkies. 

Slowly, like a long, winding, gigantic piece of fluff, the 
parade went past Their Excellencies, the women flushed 
with excitement, looking frightfully happy; the men looking 
bored, or ashamed-like, or terribly unhappy. 

As always, there were those devastating curtseys. Some, 
seasoned veterans, emerged with flying colors; others showed 
at least that badminton or skiing {Continued on page 68{ 
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A Man’s Favorité Dessert 


“Can she bake a cherry ple, Billy 
Boy, Billy Boy?” --if not this 
article on pastry making will 
quickly teach her 
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As any man to 


name his favorite 
dessert and the 
chances are many that 
he will say “pie.” It 





may be any kind 
open face, criss-cross, 
or “kivertop’”’ and it 


may have any one of a 
variety of fillings so 
long as it’s pie! 

In spite of the slurs 
and accusations hurled at the time- 
honored dish, in spite of the sins 
which have been committed in the 
name of pastry, pie still retains its 
hold on the affections of the 
gourmet. 

Truth to tell, a poor product, soggy, tough, leathery, sad, 
really deserves its reputation as the cause of digestive 
disturbances, but a well made pie with tender, delicate 
crust and tasty filling can be eaten and enjoyed without 
misgivings. If it were not so, we should indeed have a 
nation of dyspeptics for this dessert is a frequent item in 
the home meal and lead> all others in popularity with the 
vast army who eat downtown. As one restaurant manager 
put it, “Apple pie is as safe a bet on the menu as roast 
beef.”’ 

The making of good pastry is a housewifely art which 
any woman may master if she is willing to pay the price of 
strict adherence to a few rules. Little enough, surely, for 
the royal road to a man’s heart! 

First of all, be methodical in your preparations; collect 
all ingredients and utensils, arrange an adequate, clear 
space on which to work and, if necessary, attend to your 
oven that it may be hot enough to receive the pie when it 
is ready. In the preliminary stages have everything cold; 
thorough chilling of ingredients and utensils is one of the 
secrets of success. The oven, however, should be very hot 
when the pie is put in as the rapid heating of the dough 
will tend to make a light, flaky crust. 

Ingredients are of the simplest flour, shortening, salt 
and water and occasionally a little baking powder. The 
quality of each should be, like Caesar's wife, above reproach, 
and the right method of combining, blending, rolling and 
baking must be followed if you would make perfect pies. 

Pastry flour is pre- 
ferable as it contains 
less gluten, although 
with extra care and 
very little handling, 
it is possible to get 
good results with a 
bread or all-purpose 
type. Richness 
depends on the 
amount of shortening 
used. This may be 
lard or one of the 
various commercial 
shortenings on the 
market, or a mixture 
of the two. A pro- 
portion of butter is 
often used with 
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either of the afore- 
mentioned fats to add 
flavor and aid in 
browning. Whatever 
your choice, the shortening should be fresh, firm but not 
necessarily hard. Have the water ice cold if possible and 
add it with care, using only enough to blend the other 
ingredients. Too much liquid is the pitfall of the amateur 
and the besetting sin of many more experienced cooks. A 
soft dough results in a tough pastry. Salt is added for 
flavor and sometimes a little baking powder to help in 
producing lightness of the crust. Baking powder is not 
essential but there is no objection to it, if only a very little 
is used. 

As in all flour mixtures, as indeed, in all good cookery, 
correct and accurate measurement is important. Sift the 
flour once, pile it lightly and loosely into the cup without 
shaking or packing it in any way, then level it off carefully 
and evenly. Be equally exact in measuring the shortening, 
for although the proportion of this ingredient may be varied 
according to the ‘“‘shortness”’ desired, precision is essential 
to uniformity of results. The correct quantity of water 
depends on the absorptive power of the flour which is not 
always the same. The amount of salt is governed by the 
type of shortening. If any unsalted fat is used add a little 
more salt. 

Flour and fat are the two main ingredients and it is 
important that they be properly mixed together. A pastry 





Making well-made pie, with tender crust, and tasty filling can be mastered through adherence to a few rules. 


The second of a series discussing 
every phase of home baking 
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blender which sells for a few cents does the work quickly 
and efficiently or you may accomplish the same end by 
using two knives. Grasp one in each hand and cut across in 
opposite directions until the fat is evenly and finely divided. 
Instead, you may work in the shortening with the tips of 
the fingers and if this is quickly and lightly done, the 
method is satisfactory. The inexperienced, who will be less 
deft and slower, will 
be wiser to cut in the 
fat as first suggested 
for the heat of the 
fingers will tend to 
soften the fat some- 
what, resulting usu- 
ally in a less flaky 
product. The prac- 
ticed cook may, how- 
ever, get good results 
in this way. When 
finished, the mixture 
should resemble a 
coarse meal for the 
fat should not be too 
thoroughly divided. 

{Continued on page 

64) 
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Fats have more than twice the energy and heal-producing powers of proteins and carbohydrates and are therefore a valuable food. 


HORTENINGS 


by HELEN G. 


CAMPBELL, 


Director of The Chatelaine Institute 


A brief summary of what the good cook should know about 


selecting, MIXiNg, measuring, blending and keeping them 


CT, SAY a pastry is short, a sauce rich or a cake light 
and tender is to be complimentary to the cook. Com- 
plimentary also to the shortening which helps to give these 
desirable qualities! 

This important ingredient deserves a word of high praise, 
for it is indispensable to good cookery and has innumerable 
uses in culinary practice. 

Shortening is available in two forms, as a solid fat and 
as an oil. The difference between these is partly one of 
temperature, for solid fat will melt and become an oil when 
it is heated to a certain degree. Each fat on the market has 
its own definite melting point, its burning point and its 
distinctive flavor. These and other characteristics should 
be taken into consideration when choosing the best one for 
your purpose. 

The fats and oils with which we are familiar come from a 
wide range of products—meats, milk, grains, seeds, nuts 
and fruit which is the source of olive oil. The products are 
usually classified simply as animal and vegetable fats. 
Besides the various grades and brands of these, there are 
on the market compounds of the two types, usually about 
one-third hard fat such as beef, and two-thirds vegetable 
fats. This mixture is hydrogenated to produce satisfactory 
consistency and prolong the keeping quality. The process 
of manufacture is carried on with special care; the fats are 
purified, clarified, and refined to obtain a shortening which 
is economical and will keep a reasonable time. Likewise 


vegetable fats and oils, some of which are hardened by 
hydrogenation are prepared and packed under very sanitary 
conditions and are pure, neutral and wholesome. Animal 
fats also attain a high standard of quality under modern 
methods of production. 

All these types—animal, vegetable and compounds of the 
two—are used in many dishes to give flavor and richness 
and to improve the texture. When combined with flour, 
for all sorts of batters and doughs, they make the mixture 
short, tender, light, and it is their proficiency in that réle 
which we shall discuss in this article. 

For pastry, cake, quick-breads, oils are not so important 
as the solid fat, although they are useful in certain mixtures 

in muffins, for instance, or when another recipe calls for 
“melted butter.’’ The solid group includes butter, lard and 
many commercial shortenings wholly or partly of plant 
origin. The housekeeper uses also such fats as suet, dripping 
or chicken fat for certain shortening purposes in a mixture 
where the rather pronounced flavor is masked by the other 
ingredients. 

In selecting a shortening consider the cost, the flavor, the 
fat content, the consistency and convenience. The price 
varies to some extent according to the season and other 
factors. The flavor should be fresh, delicate and agreeable; 
the neutral flavor of a commercial prepared shortening is 
sometimes an advantage. Butter contains about eighty-five 
per cent fat and has somewhat less shortening power than 


the vegetable fats which contain one hundred per cent. If 
the proportion of fat in the recipe is small, the two types 
may be used interchangeably with successful results, but 
if the proportion is very large, this should be taken into 
consideration. Solid fats are not all of the same consistency 
or hardness, and the softer varieties are easier to cream. 
They are sometimes preferred for this reason 

For pastry, a fairly firm fat is desirable, although oils 
are satisfactory when the “hot water method” is used. It 
is usual to combine the fat and the flour by cutting it in 
with a pastry blender or two knives, or by quickly rubbing 
it in with the tips of the fingers. Lard is frequently used. 
prepared shortenings are popular, and butter is often 
combined with either of these types, in varying proportions 
The amount of shortening used determines the richness or 
shortness of the pastry and the correct method of combining 
it ensures the flakiness of the product. 

Butter is the favorite for cakes but other fats may be 
used. Many hike prepared shortenings for white cakes 
because of their lack of color, their ease of creaming and 
their neutral flavor. A combination of the two often gives 
good results. Dripping and other rather stronger flavored 
fats may be used in spiced cakes, or if bran or whole wheat 
flour is added. Beef suet has a place in many fruit puddings 
which have a cake basis. 

Quickbreads include biscuits, muffins, griddle cakes, 
johnny cake, date bread, raisin and nut loaves and many 
varieties of each of these basic recipes. All require some 
shortening and one has a wide choice from those on the 
market. Solid fats are suitable for each, but cooking oils 
may be used in many muffins as directions often call for 
melted fat. In griddle cakes and waffles the fat is frequently 
added in this form. For biscuits or other combinations 
which are at their best when the ingredients are kept very 
cold, the solid fats are preferable. 

Most cookie doughs and drop cake mixtures are best 
made with all or part butter or prepared shortening. 

Buy shortening in quantities suitable to the size of your 
family and the amount of baking you ordinarily do. Now- 
adays, butter is usually sold in one pound prints. Brands 
of shortening compounds are also on the market in this 
type of package, while purely vegetable fats are sold in 
prints, or tins of several sizes. Lard may be purchased 
either in pound prints or in pails {Continued on page 82} 
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Enjoy 15 of our finest 
' Canadian vegetables 


in the delicious 


Campbell Ss Vegetable Soup ! 


21 kinds to choose from. 


Bean Mulligatawny 

Beet Mutton 

Bouillon Ox Tail 

Celery Pea 

Chicken with Rice Pepper Por 

Chicken-Gumbo Printanier 

Clam Chowder Tomato 

Consommé Tomato-Okra ‘ ‘ ‘ . ae 
Julienne Vegetable Out of the kitchen in next to no time with a piping- 
Mock Turtle Vegetable-Beef . 


Vermicelli-Tomato 


hot, savory luncheon or supper of 15 different vegetables! 
12 cents a can 


including Chicken with Rice What a comfort and convenience to be able to serve a 


real meal in this one dish! 


ie 


The vegetables are grown in our vigorous Canadian 





Eat Soup 
AND KEEP WELL 


climate. They’re richly stored with nature’s own bracing 





healthfulness and tempting garden flavors. And they’re 






oom QU: 
eee ee blended according to our own exclusive recipe. The 
Ee ee Vegetable Soup you'll remember and have every time, for 
it delights and satisfies in its own inimitable way. 


Wherever you travel 


O’er the billowy foam, Just add an equal quantity of cold water, bring to a 
; 
Remember your Campbell's, ; = 
And hurry back home! boil, simmer a few minutes, serve. Convenient! 





SOUP COMPANY LTD, NEW TORONTO, ONTARIO 
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A COLONIAL BEDROOM 


The Chatelaine Institute has built this charming bedroom, furnished 


this month in the quaint and thrifty Colonial furniture? 


Wall paper: Courtesy Reg. N. Boxer Co., Lid. 
Curtains: T. Eaton Co., Lid. 


N.. HING so gladdens the heart of a home-loving 
woman as the chance to furnish a new room or “‘do over” an 
old one. It raises her morale, rekindles her interest and 
spurs her into action. 

Nor need her enthusiasm be dampened by the restrictions 
of a limited budget, for the dictates of modern fashion place 
emphasis on simplicity and ari atmosphere of restful grace, 
and frown upon ornate and elaborate decoration. 

Charming interiors are not so much a matter of money as 
of good taste in well designed furniture, against an 
appropriate background, and accessories in keeping with the 
decorative theme. 

If, in your refurbishing plans this spring, you are concen- 
trating on a bedroom you may take your pattern from the 
quaint old homes of earlier days. There is no smarter vogue 
and nothing more easily achieved than a room in Colonial 
style and feeling, and with careful planning and small 
expenditure we can recapture the simple charm which our 
grandmothers delighted to express in their surroundings. 

To achieve this end, begin like any other artist with the 
fundamentals of your picture. Think of the room as you 
wish it to be, and make your background, furnishings and 
appointments complement each other and blend harmon- 
iously. Here is scope for your sense of fitness in combination 
and arrangement and in the small personal touches which 
give individuality and character. 

The Institute, in its studio, has built for you this month 
a Colonial bedroom so suitable for many Canadian homes 
and in keeping with the rebirth of thrift and simple 
living. 

Materials are of Canadian manufacture and are excellent 
reproductions of designs and patterns from that earlier 
period. 

The wall paper is printed in delightful color with diagonal 
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lines which give the effect of a frame for the pert little nose- 
gays in each diamond. Other designs are equally appropriate 
—gay chintzes, polka dots, stars, blocks, small scenics, 
shadow stripes and floral sprigs in scattered groups or at 
regular intervals to create a crisscross effect. They combine 
most attractively two or three tones of dainty coloring, with 
often a bright note to give contrast and emphasis. The 
finish is smooth—sometimes glazed; rough surfaces and 
plaster effect are unsuitable to this style of decoration. 

There is a wide choice in draperies, range of materials and 
variety of designs. Fabrics may be linen of fine even weave, 
crash cotton rep, chintz, sateen, and taffeta. Semi-glazed 
chintz, plain or quaintly patterned, is an old favorite which 
has been revived and is again to the fore. Its gloss and 
crispness make it one of the most popular materials for 
window draperies, bedspreads, chair coverings, and cushions. 

All the cottons lend themselves to informal handling, 
taking naturally to frills, ruffles and valances and draping 
obligingly and gracefully. Linen, on the other hand, is best 
when arranged in a plain and rather dignified manner and 
allowed tg fall in straight, long folds. Fussiness does not 
become it, but it is most effective with simple treatment and 
has the advantage of great durability. 

These materials come in a variety of colorings and an 
array of delightful patterns—plaids, checks, quaint little 
scenes of rural life, prim posies and nosegays enlivening a 
background of cream or pastel shade, romantic ladies in 
sun bonnets, and polonaise and endless other amusing and 
whimsical themes. 

No overdrapes are used in the room illustrated, the 
attractiveness of the window depending on a rather less 
usual arrangement of crisp dainty muslin frilled and tied 
back with a ruffled band. It gives an effect of charming 
freshness so desirable in milady’s charhber. 





Furniture: Andrew Malcolm Furniture Co. 
Chair and Rug: Wilbert White Co., Lid. 


OLONIAL furniture—faithfully reproduced in Canada 

by the Andrew Malcolm Furniture Company is 
fashioned of walnut, mahogany and maple. It is of authentic 
design and good proportion, solid, serviceable, and attrac- 
tive. It follows the lines of those old craftsmen who built 
for convenience, durability and grace. Best of all, it is 
moderate in price and is made in different sizes to suit the 
small room or the spacious one. 

There are a number of designs, differing chiefly in details, 
and from these one may select according to individual 
preference. 

We may buy a complete suite with the same features, but 
it is equally good taste and, indeed, makes a rather more 
interesting ensemble to group pieces which have their own 
little characteristics, so long as each conforms to the period. 
It is quite correct decorative practice, for instance, to choose 
a chest with a ball foot, a dressing table with a Queen Anne 
turn, a four-poster bed, or one of another style and put them 
together in the same room. | 

This is an advantage for those who wish to build up their 
room gradually, a piece at a time when they can afford it, or 
when they find just the piece which meets their special 
requirements. 

Accessories should suit the spirit of the room and should 
be chosen for utility as well as good appearance. Chairs 
should be comfortable, of appropriate size; rugs may be 
plain or gaily reminiscent of earlier days; lamps and the 
other “‘fixings” should add individuality. The hooked rug 18 
typical and popular in many settings, while braided ones are 
equally suitable. They may be handmade or machine 
woven, and are available in many sizes—square, round, oF 
elongated ovals. As for patterns, they are legion checker- 
board and block designs, stars and diamonds, floral bouquets 
and chintzy effects, ships, and odd {Continued on page 61) 
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F ollowing the Curve? 


of Fashion 


by Constance Templeton 


a 


W ant the highlights of the 


spring mode in a verv few 
minutes? «~~then read this 


sparkling article 


(All photographs direct from Paris) 


2 gee Re STE 


What more exquisite for spring evenings than this 
lustrous evening frock with the new scarf effect at 
the throat, and a very full skirt? Photo from Patou. 










Here it is—the perfect 
seven silhouetle—a wide 
straight cross-bar across 
the shoulders, a steep 
curve into a high waist, 
and a slender stem 
toward a straight skirt. 


a, is the lucky number for 1932. 

Not seven as a numerical count, but seven as a symbol. 

Seven, one might say, as a figure. 

For the outline of the silhouette for spring, 1932, is a 
perfect seven—a wide straight cross-bar across the shoul- 
ders, a steep curve into a high waist, a slim stem down- 
ward in a straight slender skirt. 

Wide shoulders, high waist, narrow skirt 
silhouette of fashion popularity! 

It is difficult to know where and why it began. Perhaps 
the inspiration lay with the designers of fabrics who, 
months ago, produced diagonal weaves that suggested the 
seven silhouette to the Parisian designers. For the first 
coats to feature the new line were the coats of diagonal 
woollens cut on the bias to a chevron-like pattern, spread- 
ing out toward the shoulders, and pointing to the waist. 

Then other fashion features lent themselves to easy 
adaptation, and all of a sudden in a few weeks, the curved 
line of fashion had drawn a seven. 

Raglan: sleeves, allowing bulk in the shoulders and 
bodice that is carved away in a belted or nipped-in waist, 
help to achieve this swagger silhouette. Front openings 
are brought in a deep point across the chest, fastening well 
over on the left shoulder. Lapels are widened, and notches 
placed high, just at the shoulder line. In the new coats, 
as well as the new suits, shoulders are sometimes padded. 


the lucky 


25 





The curve of the sportive new hats off the fore- 
head, means that particular care must be taken 
with the wearing of the hair. Jean Patou. 





When milady walks in beauty this spring, she 
wears a matching bag, scarf and hat with a 
certainty of chic. Photo from Scaioni. 


Because this is a clean-cut line, collars are often left off 
entirely, so that nothing will break this straight cross-bar 
effect. Fur collars are worn on the shoulders—pushed right 
to the edge—or wrapped snugly up around the throat, and 
crossed behind. There is a practical and very popular 
vogue for making fur collars detachable, so that they may 
be worn either way, or discarded entirely, leaving the coat 
or suit most fashionably collarless. 

Dresses, with an individuality to [Continued on page 61} 
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es it looks DIFFERENT 
feeb DIFFERENT, act 


DIFFERENT 


Your eyes, your hands, your nose and—the 
kitchen sink agree! Bon Ami is different— 
decidedly different from any other household 
cleanser you have ever used! 

Look how snowy white—how clean it is. 
That’s genuine purity and perfect sanitation 

Feel how fine and soft. That's why it pene- 
trates into and quickly removes dirt —why it 
“hasn’t scratched yet.” For Bon Ami acts only 
on the dirt—not on the thing it cleans. 

Smell Bon Ami. That’s a test for a cleanser! 
Bon Ami has no unpleasant odor. It makes 
things smell clean—clean as they look. 

Then try Bon Ami on your kitchen sink or 
on your bathtub. Watch how a little on a damp 


cloth easily and quickly absorbs—completely 


LP 


~) —WOY 
S ~q 






* 
“blots up” the dirt! And Bon Ami does not clog 


drains or pipes—does not leave sediment in the 
sink or tub. It cleans (and polishes as it cleans) 
practically everything with little effort—kitchen 
sink, enamel stove, pots and pans, refrigerator, 
bathtub, tiling, smooth painted woodwork, 
windows, mirrors, metals, ete. 

For some uses youll prefer the convenient 
Powder form of Bon Ami—for others, the handy 
Cake—many housewives always use both. 


BON AMI LIMITED MONTREAL 
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A BEAUTY HINT 
TO WOMEN WHO 
WANT TO KEEP 
LOVELY HANDS 





Beauty specialists agree that you cannot keep your hands look- 
ing their best and be indifferent to the household cleanser 
you use. For harsh, gritty cleansers irritate your skin. But not so 


with Bon Ami! Bon Amidoes not redden or roughen your skin or 


injure your nails, It is the safe cleanser in more ways than one! 


aN aii 
BON Ss AMI & 
Hast Scratched Yet.” 
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Troubled with frequent head- 
aches, colds, etc.? Attack 
these troubles by correct- 
ing their principal cause! 


% 
| amsci ana 


“TF you have frequent headaches, colds, 

coated tongue, bad breath—if you suffer 
from lack of energy or skin troubles—it is 
extremely likely that you are a victim of con- 
stipation ... sluggish intestines.” 


These are the words of one of the most distin- 
guished physicians in Europe today... Dr. Karl 
Glaessner, head of the clinic for internal diseases 
in the great Rainer Hospital, Vienna. He adds:— 


“To overcome constipation, gently, harmlessly 
and permanently, Nature has 
given us... fresh yeast. 

“Fresh yeast is a food, not a 
drug... It mixes with and softens 
the accumulated waste matter in 
the intestines and .. . restores 
normal action ...The whole or- 
ganism greatly benefits.” 
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Bap BREATH 


HEADACHES 
SKIN [TROUBLES 


aerate DR. GLAESSNER, 


of Vienna 


Here is the secret of fresh yeast: It 
actually “tones” and strengthens the 
muscles of your intestines. Thus in- 
ternal secretions revive... @vacua- 
tions become normal again. And as a result the 
poisons that were sapping your health are regu- 
larly, naturally cleared away. 

Energy picks up. Mealtime has a “kick” once 
more. The principal cause of those terrible head- 
aches, colds, bad breath, etc., no longer exists. 


So, if you’ve never done so, try Fleischmann’s 


Jupportaat- FLEISCHMANN’S 


YEAST for health 
is sold only inthe 
foil-wrapped cake with the yellow 
label. It is yeast in its fresh and effec- 
tive form—the kind famous doctors 
recommend! You can get it at gro- 
cers’, restaurants, drug stores, and 
soda fountains. (Every cake is rich in 
health-giving vitamins—B, G and D.) 


(At right) Miss Paule Saint-Jacques, of Quebec 


‘*I wasn’t feeling very well,’’ 
Jacques, of Quebec, ‘‘just at the time I was making my 
début . . . So many people were talking about yeast, 
I decided to try it myself. It wasn't long before my 
complexion looked ever so much better than it did. 
And I felt marvelous again.’’ 





writes Miss Saint- 










Yeast by all means! Just eat 3 cakes a day, regular- 
ly—plain, or in water (a third of a glass)—before 
meals, or between meals and at bedtime. 


And write for free booklet. Standard Brands 
Limited, Dominion Square Bldg., Montreal, P. Q. 


What Actual Case Records Show! 


Case histories of eminent physicians show benefits of 
fresh yeast in hundreds of actual cases. Dr. Glaessner 
cites this extremely typical case:— 

“A man of forty-three . . . complained of chronic con- 
stipation, together with headaches, bad breath, loss of 
appetite and inability to work. After eating fresh yeast, 
the headaches... disappeared, his appetite increased 
and the constipation, which had been chronic, was 
completely overcome.” 
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Buy Made-in-Canada Goods 
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IL- ORDER 


An unforgettable picture of what 


it. means for mothers to leave 
their babies—and for the babies 


to find new homes 


M., HUSBAND and I have been married for several 
years but we have no children of our own. We would like to 
adopt a little girl about a year or eighteen months old. 
Will you please pick us one out with fair curly hair and 
blue eyes?” 

The above is a very fair sample of scores of letters received 
every day by social service agencies dealing with children 
all over Canada. The peculiar thing is that while the great 
majority of people specify fair hair and blue eyes in their 
prospective children, they will readily and willingly take 
children of dark hair and brown eyes, and quite often of 
the opposite sex for which they asked. 

The adoption of children is a pleasing business to those 
engaged in it. It is a salvage business almost entirely, 
because most of the goods in the shape of little humans 
have been more or less damaged by the moral and economic 
fire and smoke of poverty, immorality and crime from 
which they were rescued. They have to be polished up a 
bit before they are ready to be shipped out to fill the orders 
received for them. The salvage firms, consisting of such 
groups as Children’s Aid Societies and Infants’ Homes, 
are reputable firms, and take pride in delivering goods in as 





by L. E. LOWMAN 


near a perfect shape as possible. Not always able to fill 
the exact orders received they will make substitution at 
times, with the consent of the customer, and often the 
order for a little girl is filled by the dispatch of a little boy 
who is sent ‘‘on approval.”” But generally the goods remain 
sold and very few come back for re-sale. Some of the 
salvaged goods are not damaged at all. They were handed 
out of the window before the fire reached them, by the 
owners, who, having themselves been badly burned by 
other fires of immorality or poverty, desired that these 
very precious bundles of merchandise might escape a 
similar fate. 

These particular goods mostly take the shape of babies 
born of unmarried mothers. They are given up voluntarily 
—although that isn’t the right word—by girls who walk 
into your office very bravely but without the baby, and 
tell you of the bitter struggle they have made trying to 
get along and keep the baby properly. But because of 
unemployment, sickness, or in most cases the failure of 
the child’s father to help, they have to give up. They will 
fix a day on which they will bring the baby to you, leaving 
themselves a few days grace, and when that time comes 
they invariably keep the appointment, sign the necessary 
documents, and with one long last kiss for the child, they 
go out to face the world again with streaming eyes and an 
empty heart. They have sinned but their punishment 
is great. 

Then there are the deserted wives who have done no 
wrong except to marry worthless men, but they didn’t know 
it until too late. Caught in a home rapidly being destroyed 
by the flames of poverty and want, they fight the fire until 
they are physically and mentally exhausted, and, on the 
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There are thousands 
of men and women 
who are willing to do 
their part toward 
giving one Itttle wat 
at least, a good 
chance to grow up 
with the love and 
care every child 
should have 


BABIES 


point of collapse, they, too, hand their most precious 
belongings, their children, to the ready arms stretched out 
to receive them. 


[x MY early days as a social worker, I was sent on a case 
of a destitute, deserted wife with children. I made a very 
painstaking investigation into the circumstances and found 
that the young couple—she was only twenty-eight—had 
lived happily together for six years. Then he had gone 
overseas to take his part in the war and came through 
without a scratch. But on his return he was “‘never the 
same,”’ as his wife put it. He seemed strange in his ways 
and would sit at times in a moody silence for a couple of 
hours, and then suddenly become his normal self, play with 
his two little children, and be the perfect husband. 

One day he got up and had his breakfast. He kissed his 
wife and children good-by, went to his work and was never 
seen again. She was left with two little kiddies and an 
unborn baby. She couldn't explain it. Nobody who knew 
them could explain it. But there it was. A mother about 
to be confined, two small children to be looked after, and 
nobody able or willing to do it. The municipality concerned 
was very good. It cared for these unfortunates for some 
time. It paid for hospital and confinement expenses, and 
supplied food for a period after the baby was born, but 
eventually decided that it could do no more. I interviewed 
members of parliament, and worried the life out of Cabinet 
ministers. I saw the soldiers’ pensions board and worked 
my head off in an effort to keep these children with their 
mother, but was always met with the statement that if 
deserted wives were assisted, there would be hundreds of 
husbands deserting, knowing {Continued on page 32} 
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| lwo Roya Princesses of ( ireece 


"Ponds keeps ones shin lovely : 


SAYS H.R.H. PRINCESS MARINA 


L always “use Ponds : 


SAYS H.R.H. PRINCESS ELIZABETH 


Lovely royal exiles, H.R. H. Privcess Manta (left) and H.R.H. Princess Evizabeta 
(right) are charming young favorites of exclusive Paris society . . . their beautifully 
cared for skin is as smooth and fine-textured as their perfectly matched Cartier pearls, 








i skin can be as 


exquisite as that of any princess, if 
you just follow Pond’s simple Method 
of daily care. 


It is “truly the best and easiest 
method of caring for one’s complex- 
ion,” says Her Royal Highness Princess 
Elizabeth of Greece... Her sister, 
H. R. H. Princess Marina, adds, “the 
TwoCreams, the Cleansing Tissues and 
the Skin Freshener keep one’s skin 
lovely,evenin the most trying climate.” 


These four famous preparations are 
formulated to give your skin exactly 
the four things it needs to make and 
keep it lovely .. . Cleansing . . . Lub- 
ricating ... Stimulating ... Protecting. 


All over the world beautiful and 
aristocratic women have come to know 
at first hand the magic efficacy of 
Pond’s easy way to keep the skin ex- 
quisitely smooth and clear: 


1—Generously apply Pond’s Cold Cream 
several times during the day and always after 
exposure. Wait a few moments to let the fine 
oils penetrate every pore and float the dirt to 
the surface. Remove with Pond’s Cleansing 
Tissues, softer, more absorbent. Get the new 
25¢ box—half again as many Tissues! 


2—Pat briskly with the stimulating Skin 
Freshener to tone and firm, close and refine 
the pores and keep contours fresh and young. 


3— Always before you powder, smooth on a 
dainty film of Pond’s Vanishing Cream, to 
protect your skin and make the powder go 
on evenly and last longer. It disguises little 
blemishes and gives a lovely velvety finish. 
Use this exquisite Vanishing Cream wherever 
you powder—arms, shoulders, neck .. . and 
to keep your hands soft and white. 


4.—At bedtime, always repeat the Cold Cream 
and Tissues cleansing to remove the day’s 
accumulation of grime. Then, when the skin 
is immaculate, smooth on a little fresh Cold 
Cream to soften and lubricate the skin and 
leave it on overnight. 


Senp 10¢ ror Ponp’s Four PrzpaRaTIONsS 
MADE IN CANADA 
POND’S EXTRACT CO, OF CANADA, LTD., Dept. D 


167 Brock Avenue . . + 2 « «© « « Toronto, Ont. 
Name —____ ceiecianiialiieshaniiiiilinniiaalineatices : ecaieinadinenelii 
Street ; a 
a a ct 


All rights reserved by Pond’s Extract Company of Canaua, ‘Lid. 


Tune in on Pond’s every Friday 9:36 P. M., E.S.T.... Leo Reisman and his Orchestra and guest artist... WEAF and N. B.C. Network 














This attractive coiffure for the long bob employs 
the swirl wave. By W. T, Pember. 


If you would be well 


groomed, your hair 
must be lustrous and 


gleam ing 


é 

ee is a word specifically created to 
describe the new hairdressing styles this spring. 
Gone are the shingle, the audacious windblown, 
and the long cut made fashionable by Garbo. 
Indeed, Garbo herself has deserted the mode 
which helped to make her famous. Those who 
saw her last picture will remember that she wore 
her shoulder-length hair in a dozen different 
ways, but never once in the traditional Garbo 
style. Very definitely, then, the long bob— 
worn as the long bob—is demodé. 

But—and there must always be a but when 
talking of fashion and its whims—there are 
countless ways of disguising and even capitaliz- 
ing the long bob. Far better, in fact, to be semi-shorn than 
to cope with lengths of silken tresses which, while very 
flattering when allowed to ripple to the waist, are scarcely 
so effective when laboriously pinned up. 

The ideal length for present-day hairdressing is shoulder- 
length. Given hair this length, skilfully thinned if it is 
thick, you can twist and curl it into all sorts of interesting 
effects and it will still preserve the smooth contour of your 
head. There you have the secret of the mode: the well 
dressed head is, above all, smooth and shapely in its outline. 
But it is never “‘tailored.”’ Its frills and furbelows consist 
of wide, flat waves and subtly contrived little curls pressed 
close to the head. 

Whether the new coiffures were made expressly for the 
new hats, or whether our spring chapeaux were designed to 
complement our hair, is like trying to decide which came 
first—the hen or the egg. Certainly, you couldn’t finc 
sweeter harmony than exists between hat and hair. The 
new hats tilt at just the right angle to reveal a sweep of 
lustrous hair. Provocative, but firmly flat, curls peep 
becomingly beneath the slanting line of a brim. 

All which, of course, means that one’s hair must at all 
times be perfectly groomed and shining. No straggly ends 
descending to mar the effect of a perfect profile! Those 
ends must be carefully waved or curled. And the obliging 
stores are showing all sorts of little devices for this very 
purpose—end curlers to twist up rebellious ends; long clasps 
to encourage growing hair to roll up into the nape of the 


The ) 


‘Wave 


of 
Fashion 


by Annabelle Lee 
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The diagonal parting is anu nusually distinctive way 
of dressing the long bob. By W.T. Pember. 


neck; tiny combs to fasten in place a neat swath of hair. 

There is no hard and fast rule about hair partings. They 
may be at centre, side, or not at all, depending upon the 
shape of the wearer’s face. One very effective coiffure for 
the long bob, indeed, shown by one of Canada’s leading 
hairdressers, makes clever use of a diagonal parting, starting 
from just over the right eye and ending in the nape of the 
neck a little to the right. The hair was loosely waved, with 
quite a deep wave over each temple, and the ends curled. 
One little ringlet came forward on to the left temple. 

While we are on the subject of partings, it is a good time 
to mention some ‘‘do’s and don'ts.” We are rather apt, 
sometimes, especially at this change of the year, to seize 
upon any new style of hairdressing and adopt it for our 
own simply because it is smart, regardless of whether it 
suits the features we have been born with. This is scarcely 
fair to our faces. Why, faces can be made or ruined by the 
hair that is a-top them! And as for hats—but that’s 
another story. It is a good point to remember that the side 
parting, if low down, tends to widen the face. Remember 
that, you broad-faced people, and draw your combs only a 
little off-centre rather than away over toward the left or 
right temple. 

And noses—if your nose is too prominent and your 
forehead inclines to recede, don’t go in for the sleek, flat 
type of hairdressing. Rather dress the hair and wave it 
loosely, with perhaps a chignon of curls. If your eves are 
set rather closely together, avoid a centre parting. And this 
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Very cleverly contrived is this effect which 
reveals, yet frames the ear, By Jestine Shoppe. 


_is true also of the wide-faced woman. We 
instinctively know that too flat a coiffure will 
not suit us, if our faces are narrow, and that 
hair which is fluffed out over the ears will surely 
make too broad a face that is wide. 

And here is an excellent thing to remember. 
Don’t try to camouflage a face that is somewhat 
lined, with a coiffure which is drawn on to the 
face. It is far better to wear the hair back from 
the face, because this gives an illusion of 
smoothing out the wrinkles. 


UT to come back to that word sotgnée—I like 

it because it expresses all the restrained 
sophistication of the present mode. The rather 
obvious curls which belonged to the demure 
little lady are replaced by flat ringlets and soft 
waving. Very often, in fact in most styles for 
evening wear, the ear is allowed to show, but 
never in complete nakedness. That would be 
too severe. No, the hair is either curled or waved 
forward on to the cheek just in front of the ear, 
then allowed to drop back, forming a soft frame 
for it. Sometimes only the tip of the ear is 
revealed. Naturally, as always when fashion 
decrees that the ear be shown, earrings are very 
much in evidence. And they are in complete 
harmonious accord with the sophisticated, 
altogether feminine coiffure. 

I noticed one demure young lady the other night who 
wore her pretty dusky black hair curled loosely in the nape 
of her neck. She had the happy thought to place tiny 
clusters of forget-me-nots in the coils of her hair, and the 
effect was utterly charming. Hair ornaments are having 
quite a vogue for evening wear, but they must be small. 
They often serve a useful purpose besides pure adornment. 
Those little jewelled combs and clasps are no mere lilies of 
the field. They keep elusive locks in place, or tuck in the 
odd ringlet that has lost its curl. One model for evening 
wear, shown by a leading hairdresser, made very effective 
use of a small spray of cock feathers sweeping up from the 
nape of the neck and following the line of the coiffure. 

One of the styles shown on this page illustrates a very 
distinctive way of accentuating the vogue for the ‘framed 
ear.” You will notice that the hair is divided at the side, 
the front hair being waved deeply over the temple and 
curled becomingly in front of the ear. The remainder is 
drawn in Icng, soft waves back. The hair is shoulder-length 
and is caught up in the favorite ringlets and curls. 

If you are blessed with symmetrical features, an oval 
face and a low, wide forehead, there could scarcely be a 
more attractive coiffure than this: The centre parting is 
carried back to the nape of the neck. The hair is waved 
deeply over each temple, loosely waved to reveal the lobe 
of the ear, and drawn back into two low coils. 


Permanents are so natural looking nowadays. Hair- 


dressers have attained a high peak [Continued on page 51} 
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Miss Gertrude Dutton fe//s why she makes 


her Luscious 





“T know from 
experience that 
Magic makes most 
baked dishes look 
and taste better...” 


says cookery expert of 
WVestern Home Monthly 








MAINTAINED BY 





Made in Canada 


‘*CONTAINS NO ALUM.’’ This 
statement on every tin is our guarantee 
that Macic Baxkinc Powper is free 
from alum or any harmful ingredient. 


Devins Koop [UavER Cake 


with Magic baking Powder... 








HOUSANDS of Canadian women each month 
eagerly watch for Miss Dutton’s tempting 
recipes. Her Better Cookery Section in the West- 
ern Home Monthly is always rich with new ideas 
and helpful advice. 
“T recommend Magic Baking Powder,” says 
Miss Dutton, “because I know from experience 
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Tested and Approyed by ; aa : : ; 
me Sema OREO that its uniform leavening quality gives depend- 
Chatelaine Institute | able baking results.” 


And Miss Dutton’s high praise of Magic is sec- 


DEVIL’S FOOD CAKE 


23 cup butter 

1'4 cups sugar 

3 eggs 

2! cups pastry flour (or 2 cups and 
3 tablespoons of bread fiour) 

3 teaspoons Magic Baking Powder 

1, teaspoon salt 

1 cup milk 

1 teaspoon vanilla extract 

3 squares unsweetened chocolate, 
melted 


SEA FOAM 


1, cup light brown sugar 

1 cup granulated sugar 

1, cup water 

2 tablespoons strong coffee 

1, teaspoon Gillett’s Cream of Tar- 
tar 

Whites of 2 eggs 

14 teaspoon salt 


Cream butter thoroughly; add sugar 
slowly. Add beaten yolks; mix thor- 
oughly. Add flour sifted with bak- 
ing powder and salt, alternately 
with milk; add vanilla and melted 
chocolate. Fold in stiffly beaten egg 
whites. Put into 3 greased layer 
cake tins and bake in moderate oven 
at 350° F. about 30 minutes. When 
cool, put together and cover thickly 
with Sea Foam Frosting. 


FROSTING 


Boil sugar, water, coffee and cream 
of tartar without stirring until syrup 
spins a long thread at 248° F. Pour 
very slowly over beaten egg whites, 
beating continually until thick 
enough to hold its shape. Add salt; 
whip again and spread thickly be- 
tween layers and on top of cake. 





onded by the majority of dietitians and cookery 
experts throughout the Dominion. They use and 
recommend Magic Baking Powder exclusively be- 
cause they know it is pure, uniform, dependable. 

Canadian housewives, too, prefer Magic Baking 
Powder. Not surprising, is it, that Magic outsells 
all other baking powders combined? 

For luscious layer cakes, light-as-a-feather bis- 
cuits, delicious tender pastry —follow Miss Dutton’s 
advice. Use Magic when you bake at home. 

Always uniform . . . Magic gives baking results 
that are sure. In every tin the last spoonful gives 
the same full leavening quality as the first. 






When you bake at home, you'll 
find the new MAGIC COOK 
BOOK gives dozens of recipes 
for appetizing baked foods. 
Send the coupon for your 
Sree copy. 







STANDARD BRANDS LIMITED 
Fraser Avenue and Liberty Street «., 
Toronto, Ontario 







Please send me free copy of the Macic Cook Book. 
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Trust asparagus 
to make any menu better... 


Chocolate Bread Pudding 


1 Square of chocolate 
2 Cupfuls of hot milk 
1 Cupful of bread crumbs 
1 Egg 
ies ; ‘ , 14 Cupful of sugar 
Frankly it’s a lot of trouble to bring you asparagus. That is, the kind of “4 Tacaenie of ~_ 
1% Teaspoonful of vanilla 


and Del Monte, too... for the finest 
asparagus packed! 


asparagus you want. | 
. 7 Melt the chocolate. Add the bread 
We have to own and operate our own asparagus farms — something | crumbs to the hot milk and let stand until 


ik 7 ary -. | very soft, then combine with the melted 
like 7,500 acres. And get up with the sun to harvest the spears at their | o.ccolate’ Beat the egg slightly, add the 


tenderest. And build canneries close by so that no time is lost between | sugar, salt, and the milk and chocolate 
mixture. Combine thoroughly, add vanilla 


and turn into a buttered baking dish. Set 
a 2 Uae : : ; | in a pan of hot water and bake in a moderate 
But after all, it’s worth it. Because it’s just this care in growing and | oven (325) for about one hour or until firm. 


packing that has given DEL MONTE a preference far beyond any other 
canned fruit and vegetable brand in the world. It’s just this care that en- 
ables you to know you're getting the quality you want — whenever you 
say DEL MONTE. 


cutting and packing. And go to all sorts of pains. 


Noodle Ring 


1 Box of noodles 
34 Cupful of milk 
4 Eggs 
2 Tablespoonfuls of melted 
butter 
Salt and pepper 


Cook the noodles in a large amount of 
boiling salted water, drain and rinse well. 
Beat the eggs slightly, add the milk, the 
melted butter and the seasonings. Add to 
the thoroughly drained noodles, mix well 
and turn into a well-greased ring mold. 
Set in a pan of hot water and bake in a 
| moderate oven (350 deg. Fahr.) for 30 to 45 
| minutes. Loosen the edges with a knife and 
| turn the mold out on to a hot platter. Fill 
the centre with any well seasoned, tasty. 
creamed mixture such as chipped beef, 
lobster, shrimps, or vegetable mixtures. 
Garnish with strips of pimento, parsley or 
slices of hard cooked egg. Serves eight. 





Ginger Pudding 


1 Cupful of milk 

14 Cupful of brown sugar 

1 Egg 

21% Cupfuls of flour 

31% Teaspoonfuls of baking 

powder 

Pinch of salt 

V4 Cupful of crystallized ginger 
cut in small dice 

14 Cupful cf melted butter 


Heat the milk and dissolve the sugar in it. 
| Cool and add the beaten egg. Sift together 
the flour, baking powder and salt and add 
he diced ginger. Add the first mixture and 
the melted butter to the dry ingredients and 
combine well. Fill a greased mold two-thirds 
full, cover slightly aad steam for two hours 
Serve hot with ginger sauce as follows: 





Ginger Sauce 


4 Cupful of butter 
14 Cupful of granulated sugar 
2 Egg yolks 
Pinch of salt 
1 Tablespoonful of ginger 
syrup 
You hear a lot about spinach these days—about its vitamins, its mineral S ———e 7 5 manent 
salts, and how good it is for you. But even that depends on how carefully 4 Cupful of milk 
1 Tablespoonful of lemon 


it's handled — how quickly packed. juice 
2 Egg whites 


And for springtime greens at their very best, 
remember Del Monte Spinach 


And as for flavor — well, if you want the savor and zest of greens fresh 

: : ‘ a Cream the butter in the top part of a 
from springtime gardens . . . if you want tenderness and leaves entirely free | double boiler, add the sugar and continue 
from sand and grit, then you'll always ask for DEL MONTE. It’s the sure | “amine. Add the slightly beaten egg 
E : yolks, the salt, ginger and ginger syrup. 
way of getting the best — doth in health value and flavor — every time. | Mix thoroughly and place over boiling 
; aad 3 water. As it begins to heat, add the milk 
The very finest spinach it’s possible to grow and pack — all ready ta heat, | 204 cir behemoth aa ae eee 
season and serve. thickens. Remove from the heat, add the 
lemon juice and pour on to the stiffly beaten 

egg whites. Serve at once. 
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Some A ppetizing Recipes 


From The Chatelaine Institute 


By M. FRANCES HUCKS 


Pineapple Mint Cup 


1 Can of crushed pineapple 
8 or 10 soft peppermint candies 
Maraschino cherries if 
desired. 

Break the peppermints into pieces and 
add to the crushed pineapple. Chill thor- 
oughly and serve in cocktail glasses gar- 
nished with red or green maraschino cherries 
Red and green cherries, chopped and added 
to the fruit give a touch of holiday color 
Serves 8. 


Lime Jelly With Pineapple 


1 Package of lime flavored 
jelly powder 

2 Cupfuls of boiling water 

1 Cupful of diced canned 
pineapple 

8 to 10 Marshmallows if 
desired 


Dissolve the jelly powder in the boiling 
water and allow to chill. When it begins to 
thicken, fold in the diced pineapple and the 
marshmallows which have been cut in small 
pieces. Turn into a cold wet mold and allow 
to set. 


Banana Mousse 


2 Cupfuls of whipping cream 

14 Cupful of confectioner’s 
sugar 

114 Teaspoonfuls of vanilla 
Pinch of salt 

1 Cupful of thinly sliced 
bananas 

2 Egg whites 


Whip the cream until thick but not stiff, 
add the sugar and the vanilla. Fold in the 
thinly sliced bananas. Beat the egg whites 
until stiff, add the salt and fold into the 
cream mixture. Pour into molds or into the 
tray of a mechanical refrigerator and freeze 
without stirring. If ice is used for freezing, 
pack the mold in two parts of ice to one part 
of salt. This recipe will make ten to twelve 
servings. 


Lamb Hash 


Put the remains of the roast lamb through 
a food chopper and add an equal amount of 
cubed cooked potatoes and a small amount 
of chopped onion. Reheat this mixture in a 
sauce made by blending flour with cooking 
fat, adding milk and seasonings. Serve hot. 


Lady Baltimore Cake 


Make a white layer cake and fil] with the 
following filling. 


134 Cupfuls of sugar 
14 Cupful of water 
2 Egg whites 
1 Teaspoonful of vanilla 


Put the sugar and water in a saucepan and 
stir until the sugar is dissolved. Cook until a 
soft ball forms when a little is dropped into 
cold water (238 deg. Fahr.). Pour the hot 
syrup over the stiffly beaten egg whites and 
continue beating until the mixture holds its 
shape. Add the vanilla and divide the 
mixture into two parts. To one part add: 


\4 Cupful of chopped raisins 

4 Cupful of chopped nuts 

4 Cupful of chopped dates or 
cherries 


Put this between the layers of the cake 
and frost with the remainder of the frosting. 
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Her teeth too precious to ris 
with any tooth paste but the soffest 


Baby teeth are given new protection by a new discovery...a cleansing and polishing material has 
been developed that’s twice as soft as those in common use... it’s contained exclusively in Pepsodent 


HILDREN’S teeth are softer and more porous than 
C adults’! That explains why they decay faster and 
more often. Being softer, young teeth are injured fre- 
quently by harsh tooth pastes. Those designed only 
for older, harder teeth are often too abrasive. 

Acting on this knowledge Pepsodent laboratories 
recently developed a new and entirely different cleans- 
ing material. Baby teeth brushed by it thousands of 
times and examined under a powerful microscope fail 
to show the faintest scratch — only a soft, lustrous 
glow—film stains completely erased. 

The adoption of this new discovery in Pepsodent 
affords greater protection to children’s teeth. And 
children’s teeth are one of the great problems of 
national health today. Mother, are you aware of that! 


What investigation shows 


Recently hundreds of thousands of schoolchildren were 
examined by local dentists. The facts brought to light are 
appalling: 90° possessed teeth ravaged by decay and in 


need of dentalcare...many showed signsof bodily illness 
due to neglected teeth.. .the backward students were 
usually the ones with poorest teeth. 


Care of baby teeth 


If your child hasn’t visited the dentist in the past six 
months, go at once! If decay is present ask your dentist 
or physician to suggest an improved diet. 

At home, remove film from teeth twice every day. 
FILM is that slippery coating on your teeth. It gathers 
germs that cause decay. It gluesthem tightly to enamel. 
FILM absorbs the stains from foods and makes teeth 
unattractive. Removing FILM is vitally important. 

Some tooth pastes remove film but leave microscopic 
scratches. Others are safe but fail to remove film satis- 
factorily. But Pepsodent—through its notable discovery 
—combinesfilm-removing power with super-safety. This 
new cleansing material stands unsurpassed in removing 
stubborn film. It gives more brilliant polish to enamel. 
Pepsodent is the outstanding tooth paste of today. 


Amos ’n’ Andy brought to you by Pepsodent every night except Sunday over N. B.C. network 


USE PEPSODENT TWICE A DAY—SEE YOUR DENTIST AT LEAST TWICE A YEAR 


;. Remove film — use Pepsodent tooth- 


paste every morning and every night. 


2. Eat these 
foods— 


One or two eggs, raw 
Sruit, fresh vegetables 
head lettuce, cabbage or 
celery. Va lemon with 
orange juice. One quart 
of milk, and other food 
to suit the taste. 


3. See your 
Dentist— 


Adults at least twice a 
year —children every 3 
months and at the slight- 
est suspicion of trouble. 


Le 
































Eat This 


Delicious Food 


F you are out - of - sorts it is probable that you 






can benefit greatly from eating Post’s Bran 






Flakes regularly. Lackadaisical folks often are 





suffering from constipation and Post’s Bran Flakes | 






is a bulk food created to guard against constipation 
caused by the lack of bulk in the daily diet. 










Make Post’s Bran~ with milk or cream. 
Flakes a daily part of 
your diet. Eat it with 


berries or fruits as you 






The flavour of its crisp, 






golden toasted flakes 






makes it a perfect 
breakfast 
delight. 












please. Use it 






as a cereal 
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POST’S 
- BRAN FLAKES 


Ordinary cases of constipation, associated with too little bulk in the 
diet, should yield to Post’s Bran Flakes. If your case is abnormal, 
consult a competent physician at once and follow his advice. 
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Mail-Order Babies 


Continued from page 26 


that their families would be taken care of. 
So this poor mother gave her children up 
for adoption, and as I saw her off at the 
station to go to a position secured for her, I 
vowed that never again would I have 
anything to do with taking children away 
from a deserted wife. The picture of her 
white drawn face, and the hopeless look in 
her eyes, remains with me to this day. It 
may work out all right according to our 
man-made economic laws but I am quite 
sure that God doesn’t like it. 

So from these social, moral and economic 
fires, always started by human hands, 
although most times without thought of 
the result, are rescued the goods which go 
to supply the demands of the customers who 
would sooner have salvaged goods than 
none at all. And, as in actual life you 
sometimes obtain bargains worth a great 
deal more than you paid for them, so in 
this adoption business do people find that 
they have made a hundred per cent on their 
investment of love and care. They are rich 
in the possession of damaged goods, which, 
with the smoke and grime rubbed off and 
constant polishing, are found to be far more 
valuable than was ever thought of, and 
worthy to be placed in comparison with the 
finest output of the best families in the land. 

Letters like the one that commenced this 
article are not written ina hurry. They are 
the result of weeks, and often months, of 
careful deliberation between husband and 
wife. The idea of adopting a baby was 
probably very casually broached one day 
by one or the other. Allowed to sink in for 
awhile, it is again spoken of, this time with a 
casual mention of Mrs. Jones who has had 
great success with a baby she took. It’s a 
delicate subject. The husband doesn’t want 
to give his wife the idea that he is dis- 
appointed because he hasn’t any children 
of his own. The wife, with every normal 
woman’s longing for a child to mother, 
doesn’t like to broach the subject. But after 
a time, in a manner very hard to explain. 
but perfectly well known to married people, 
they get around to it. Then the real dis- 
cussions start. The family budget is 
examined very carefully to see if it will 
really allow for the suggested addition to 
the family. The cost of a crib and other 
nursery furniture is examined into. The 
medical expenses in connection with measles 
and whooping cough are thought of. It’s a 
serious business with these people, as it 
should be, although seemingly ridiculous 
to those who have had several children by 
the natural way. 

The matter of sex is soon disposed of. 
The man wants a little girl almost invari- 
ably. The woman, with visions of curly hair 
and the cute little dresses she can make, is 
quite satisfied. So, the letter of application 
goes forth, and if the postman only knew 
what a precious missive he was carrying, and 
what painstaking thought has gone into it, 
he would treat all other mail as second-class 
matter in comparison. 

Then comes a period of anxious waiting, 
until one day a salesman or saleslady turns 
up to make discreet enquiries about the 
moral character of the applicants and their 
financial ability to support a child. No 
matter whether you are working people 
or financially independent, your moral credit 
must be good to satisfy the distributors in 
this adoption business. This satisfactorily 


disposed of, there follows another period of 
waiting, because orders for fair-haired, blue- 
eyed little girls far exceed the supply, and it 
may be necessary to substitute a little boy 
in place of the original order. 

Then comes the day of all days. Delivery 
is made and hubby is phoned to come home 
from the office at once. The plain and 
serviceable clothes the little girl or boy wore 
are immediately discarded, to be used for 
playtimes later on. The family doctor is 
called in, who, with a very serious face but 
laughter in his heart, pronounces the child 
quite fit. He is consulted very seriously 
about feeding, about sleeping, about how 
far the window should be open at night, 
about a score of things, all of which he takes 
in good part, and he goes away, knowing 
that for weeks to come his life is going to be 
made a misery over this particular child. 
No married couple with their first-born are 
more anxious over these things than these 
parents by choice with their first child. 

And that night, when baby has been put 
to sleep, husband and wife will tiptoe into 
the bedroom and watch the quiet little 
stranger. A hand will go out and be met by 
another hand, and a firm clasp, more expres- 
sive than any words, will signify the inten- 
tion of this couple to do their part toward 
giving one little waif at least a good chance 
to grow up with the love and care that every 
child should have. 

Thank God for these people who number 
many thousands. They are willing to give 
up their bridge parties, shows and other 
social activities they have been used to. 
They are unselfish with their time and 
money, according to their station in life, in 
an effort to give the little one every advan- 
tage possible. And they don’t have to wait 
until they get to heaven for their reward. 
It comes to them gradually, and more and 
more all the time in the returned love and 
respect of the child they took to their 
hearts. 


HAVE often heard it said that it isn't 

possible to love somebody else’s child as 
well as you would one of your own. I know 
of no greater love than that lavished by 
scores and scores of foster parents on their 
children. An occasional case of ill-treatment 
receives a good deal of publicity, but an 
investigation invariably shows that the boy 
or girl concerned was taken for the work 
that could be got out of him or her. The 
credit manager had fallen down on his job 
in this case. On the other hand there are 
thousands of children growing up happily 
in the homes of their adoption, a credit to 
everyone concerned. Very many more cases 
of neglect, cruelty or one of a score of 
reasons, caused the permanent removal of 
over seven hundred children from their 
natural parents in the Province of Ontario 
last year. Natural parents are not always 
good parents. 

Many children grow up to manhood or 
womanhood and never know that the people 
they call mother and father are not really 
their own relatives. Unfortunately there is 
still, even in this enlightened age, a stigma 
attaching to adopted children. They are 
still “home children” to some people. So 
some foster parents go to a good deal of 
trouble and expense in an effort to cover up 
the fact. One woman, I remember, an- 

Continued on page 34 
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NUMBER ONE IN A_ SERIES 


OF FRANK TALKS BY EMINENT 


WOMEN PHYSICIANS 


‘Romance 


would b 


“Several years ago, I was matron-of-honor at a 
fashionable Parisian wedding. 

“The bride was an exquisite wisp of a girl with 
skin like alabaster . . . and eyes that danced with 
the sheer joy of living. 

“It hardly seemed possible that a serious care could 
ever bother her pretty head. 


“Yet, three years later, she came to me for medical 
advice. A drooping and haggard shadow of her 
bridal self. A victim of ills all too common with 


our modern women. 


**But it wasn’t these ills that had wrought the havoc. 
They were trivial enough. Those deep lines of pre- 
mature age had been etched by worry . . . worry 
born of her physical irregularities . . . worry that 
periodically swelled into panic as she pictured her- 
self facing a crisis which her frail health could not 


withstand. 


‘“‘Few women realize that ‘FEAR’ is a toxin which 
often upsets the entire system. Yet many of the 
causes of needless anxiety may be prevented by 
proper and sensible marriage hygiene. 

“If a doctor's advice had been part of that marriage 
ceremony ... youth and romance would not have 


flown so soon. 


‘But in choosing a method for feminine antisepsis, 
it is well to use care. It is not wise to accept un- 
professional counsel. Some personal antiseptics have 
very little germicidal value . . . others are too strong 
and drastic to be safe. Indeed, even many seemingly 
mild solutions are very irritating to vital membrane. 


“In my own eleven years of medical practice, I have 
always advocated “Lysol’’ disinfectant. “Lysol’’ is 
safe. Just as it is the choice of obstetricians for the 
delicate services of childbirth . . . so it has the ap- 
proval of gynecologists the world over, as the most 
reliable disinfectant for feminine hygiene. Used in 
the dilution recomn..aded, it is not only penetrating 
and thorough in germ-destroying efficiency, but it is 
healing and soothing to the most sensitive tissue. 


“The use of “Lysol” would be a pleasant ritual 
with every married woman... if she but realized 


e more enduring” 


IF A PHYSICIAN’S ADVICE WERE 


PART OF THE MARRIAGE CEREMONY 





Hoyningen-Huene, Paris 


Madame Docteur Cécile Pau, distinguished French Gynecologist; head of 
the Clinic Faculté de Paris at the Hospital St. Antoine, Paris, France. 


how much it can contribute to her mental serenity... 
as well as to her feminine health and daintiness.” 


(Signed) 
Dr. CECILE PAU 


Be careful! Counterfeits of “Lysol” are being offered. Genuine 
“Lysol” is in the brown bottle and yellowcarton marked “Lysol” 


TRADE MARK ‘'LYSOL'’ REGISTERED IN CANADA 





Disinfectant 





Have you a young married daughter 
or friend who should know these facts? 


For your own guidance, as well as for the enlightenment 
of any girl or woman who is near and dear to you... 
“may we send you a copy of our interesting brochure — 
‘*The Facts About Feminine Hygiene’’? Written by a 
woman physician, it handles the vital subject of mar- 
riage hygiene with rare delicacy and charm. Merely 
mail the coupon, and your copy will be sent, postpaid, 
in plain wtapper. 


Lysol (Canada) Limited, Deps. v4 

9 Davies Ave., Toronto 8, Canada 

Please send me, free, postpaid, a copy of “The Facts About 
Feminine Hygiene”. 


Name ee a 


Street__ = ws 


City Province 
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How much 
should a healthy baby sleep? 








YOUR BABY SHOULD SLEEP 


@ Nearly all the time for the first few weeks * + + «© « 
@ 18 to 20 hours a day during the second and third months. 
@ 16 to 18 hours a day during the fourth and fifth months. 


@ 12 hours at night and two 2-hour day naps from 6 to 12 months. 
@ 12 hours at night and one 2-hour day nap during second year. 


SLEEP... the blessed place where 
babies go to get a new supply of energy for 
active hours awake. 


According to the “sleep schedule” 
worked out by authorities, your baby 
should spend the greater part of every 
day in quiet, restful sleep. 

Restless, troubled sleep is only half 
efficient. Every mother knows that this 
kind of sleep means fretful waking hours. 


When your baby tosses and cries out 
in his sleep, it means he is not comfortable. 
It may be an overloaded stomach, a 
starting cold, a little fever. 


More often than not the trouble is that 
poisonous waste matter is not being 
carried off as it should be and bowels 
need a little help. Mild, gentle help—but 
effective. Just such help as Castoria gives. 


Castoria, you know, is an old, old 
remedy made specially for children’s 
ailments. For more than 30 years it has 
eased the pain of colic in young infants; 


has helped to keep older children free 


from school-age ailments. 

Castoria is easy and mild in action, as 
a children’s regulator ought to be. Yet 
you can always depend on it. 

In spite of your watchful care, little 
upsets are bound to come. Then is the 
time for a prompt dose of Castoria to 
urge bowels to act, and bring the relaxed 
comfort that is necessary for restful sleep. 


A noted baby specialist’s method is to 
give Castoria at night, with no supper, 
nothing but water until morning. 


Always keep a bottle on hand—you 
know how suddenly children’s ailments 
develop. Genuine Castoria always has 
the name of Chas. H. Fletcher on the 
package. Be sure to get it. 


Send for our ‘‘Book of Better Babies”’ 
written by several authorities on baby 
care. It is free and full of helpful informa- 
tion for mothers. Address Dept. 9, The 
CentaurCo., 80 Varick St., New York,N.Y. 


A pure vegetable preparation, nothing harmful, nothing harsh 


Of course you want to be sure what 
you are giving your child. The 


Castoria formula is on the carton. 
It contains NO NARCOTICS, 
no strong, harmful, habit-forming 





drugs. Many 
it regularly. 
in two sizes. The new family size 
contains about 2% times the 
amount in the regular size. 


hysicians prescribe 
astoria now comes 


nounced to her friends that she was going to 
take a trip to Europe. She did and was 
gone some months. When she returned it 
was with a little baby supposedly born to 
her in England. Her husband helped by 
making a sudden dash across to the Old 
Country and returning with her. The 
funny thing is that no baby was on the boat 
with them. It was picked up at a certain 
city in Canada by previous arrangement 
with a social service agency which entered 
into the spirit of the thing, and even close 
relatives of this couple have no idea of the 
fraud worked off on them. 

Another woman proudly told her friends 
that she was expecting to become a mother. 
She was, but not in the ordinary way. She 
lived in retirement for a few months and 
then went to the local hospital. Two weeks 
later she came out with a new-born baby 
boy. Only the children’s organization which 
provided the baby, and a very few officials 
in the hospital, knew of the real circum- 
stances, and they never told. One other 
couple, who had been married several years 
and had no children of their own, adopted 
three, two brothers and a sister, the eldest 


| five years old. They took the children at a 


time when they were moving from Eastern 
to Western Canada. Arriving in their new 
home they passed these kiddies off as their 
very own. That was twelve years ago, and 
those children have grown up not knowing 
that they were foster children, and no one 
in the community knowing either. The 
parents in this case are often praised for the 
outstanding good qualities of their children, 
who are really children no longer. They 
show the love and care and intelligent 


| training that have been given them by a 


i 


loving father and mother. And yet they 
were born into the poorest of homes, of 


| parents, who, with all the charity in the 


world, you could not class as any other than 
bad. 


AMAGED goods in the shape of crippled 

and sickly children also find good homes 
through this mail-order business. Some 
people are so made that they are not 
satisfied with taking ordinary normal 
children. They want something out of the 
ordinary, and, like Mark Tapley, the worse 
the circumstances the better pleased they 
seem to be. I have seen them take poor 
half-starved little mites, -suffering badly 
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from rickets, and looking as though they 
couldn't possibly live. They will spend 
hundreds of dollars on medical and surgical 
treatment for these unfortunate children, 
and, very often, go without things they 
have been used to in order to do it. Anda 
few years later when they show you the 
result of their care, in the form of a healthy 
and often physically perfect child, in 
place of the bag of bones they took, you 
know from the pride that shines in their 
faces that they, too, are getting their 
reward. 

Mentally defective children are about the 
only children who remain on the shelf and in 
whose department no business is done. 
They are booked to go to institutions as soon 
as there are enough institutions—if ever 
there are. They are mentally defective but 
able to propagate their kind, and so from 
year to year they grow up, and in wedlock or 
otherwise—generally otherwise—more little 
idiots are born, until today every institution 
of that kind in Canada is full to overflowing, 
and there is a waiting list that would fill 
three times the number. One of these days 
we shall see that we are cruel in letting this 
thing go on. And it is cruelty to allow 
thousands of little children to be born and 
grow up in a mental darkness for which 
there is no cure or hope. These are spoilt 
goods in this adoption business and the only 
sensible thing to do is to stop the manu- 
facture. It is being done now in the Province 
of Alberta by the sterilization of mental 
defectives. It will be just as effective in the 
other provinces. 

So this great business of adoption of 
children goes on from day to day, paying 
large dividends in the form of happy 
children saved from destruction and growing 
up to be a credit to themselves and their 
country. The business will continue to 
prosper as long as the shareholders, the 
general public which puts up the money, is 
satisfied that the directors are using good 
judgment, and are not rushing too hastily to 
false alarms or small fires to obtain goods 
which are not very much damaged, and 
which with a little help might be repaired in 
their own homes. The shareholders want 
efficiency but they want sentiment, too. 
because the adoption business was founded 
on sentiment, and the same feeling provides 
the customers. 








NEXT MONTH! 


Big fiction features from noted Canadian writers 


“BLUE PETER’—by R. V. Gery—the tale of a “silent iron- 
fisted, square-shouldered seaman, with a magnificent head, 
and the roaring voices of the grey outer sea echoing and 


tearing at his heart 


’ a story of French-Canadians 


that you'll not forget easily. 
— also — 
“THE HOUSE”—by L. M. Montgomery—another love story 


from this popular authoress, who writes with a charm 


all ber own. 


— also — 
“FAT GIRL” —by William Belbeck—a gay bit of life as it is 


lived by women with the urge to reduce, told by a man 


with a sense of humor. 


— also — 


“THE WHEEL THAT DOES THE SQUEAKING” — by 
Martha Banning Thomas, the novelette of young Can- 
adians in search of romance. 


— also — 


“SPEAK NO EVIL”—by Anne Elizabeth Wilson—a short, 
short story by the first editor of Chatelaine. 
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Now at the Lowest Price. . 
in their FListory 





(Above) “Gloria,” charms with its richly blended 
colors a@&d delightfully quaint design. Rug No. 636. 








¢ 
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At present-day prices, Congoleum Gold 


a e : Seal Rugs offer you values that have never 
~ a 

| before been possible. 
_ ed wr Heavier weight felt base . . . strikingly 


beautiful new patterns ... at a saving of 
approximately one-third off the prices in 
effect during 1931. 


Small wonder we say that “no other 
purchase can bring you such beauty at 
such low cost.” 


Not only do they offer exceptional 
beauty at low cost ... the easy-to-clean, 
long-wearing surface saves you countless 
hours of tiresome beating and sweeping 
... just a simple rub-over with a damp 
mop and a Congoleum Gold Seal Rug is 
bright and spotless as new. 


See the new range of beautiful patterns 
now on display at most good house-fur- 
nishings stores ... at present-day prices. 


Remember . . . you can positively identify genuine Con- 
goleum by seeing the Gold Seal on the surface of the floor- 
covering you purchase—it is pasted there as your Guaran- 
tee of Satisfaction or Your Money Back—unless you see 
the Gold Seal you may get a disappointing substitute. 


CONGOLEUM CANADA LIMITED 
Montreal, Canada 


“Made in Canada—By Canadians—F or Canadians” 


The Congoleum Gold Seal Rug shown above (Below) “Danube,” a favorite modernistic design 
is the “Maytime” pattern, No. 629. that looks well in almost any room. Rug No. 632. 
o = 7 Ea)”. 


4 aN 






ConGOLEUM 


GOLD SEAL RUGS 





BEWARE of substitutes! . . . If the floor-covering you buy 
hasn’t this Gold Seal, it isn’t genuine, guaranteed Congoleum. 
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yes! AND IT GIVEs 

ME ASSURANCE OFA 
PURE, SWEET BREATH 
1 TO2 HOURS LONGER 


WELL, WE'RE SAVING 
MONEY ON ONE THING— 
PEPSODENT ANTISEPTIC 
COSTS NO MORE, AND 
GOES 3 TIMES AS FAR 


$1 worth of Pepsodent 
Antiseptic equals *3 worth 


of ordinary mouth washes 


PEPSODENT ANTISEPTIC goes 3 times as far, 
because it is 3 times as powerful as other leading 
mouth antiseptics. It can be diluted with 2 parts of 
water and still kill germs in less than 10 seconds. 


mouth wash, be sure you choose 
the one that kills the germs even 
when you add water! It’s bad 
enough to have Halitosis before 
you gargle—but it’s a lot worse to 
have Halitosis after you gargle. 
So—insist on Pepsodent Antiseptic. 
Be safe—and save money. 


Fo your protection against un- 

pleasant breath (Halitdsis) re- 
member. There are really only two 
leading kinds of mouth washes. 
On the one hand you have the 
mouth wash that must be used full 
strength to be effective.On the other 
hand you have Pepsodent Anti- 
septic—utterly safe when used Full 
Strength, yet powerful enough to 
be diluted with 2 parts of water 
and still kill germs in less than 
10 seconds. Pepsodent Antiseptic 
is at least three times as powerful 
as other leading mouth washes. 
Hence, it goes three times as far— 
gives you three times as much for 
your money—and gives you extra 
protection against Halitosis (Bad 
Breath). When choosing your 


COLDS, SORE THROAT 


The amazing results of Pepsodent Antiseptic 
in fighting bad breath prove its effectiveness 
in fighting colds and throat irritation. Pepso- 
dent Antiseptic is over 3 times more powerful 
in killing g@rms than other leading mouth 
antiseptics. Remember, it kills germs even 
when diluted with water. 


Over 50 different uses 


Cold in Head 
Throat Irritations 
Voice Hoarseness 
Bad Breath 

Cold Sores 

Canker Sores 
Mouth irritations 


After Extractions 
After Shaving 
Minor Cuts 
Blisters 
Loose Dandruff 
Checks Under-Arm 
Perspiration 
Tired, Aching Feet 


Amos ’n’ Andy brought to you 
by Pepsodent every night except 
Sunday over N.B.C. 


Pepsodent Antiseptic 








It wasn’t hard; those things come easily, 
if they come at all. Presently he took her 
out on a balcony, so that he could talk for a 
few minutes without having another fellow 
cut in. He asked how long she was going 
to be in Dumbarton. Tess, who had in- 
tended to leave the next afternoon, said 
casually, “‘Oh, I may be here all week !”” 

After supper he took her to a seat on the 

| stairs, and asked her to call him David. 
“Don’t people ever call you Dave?” asked 
Tess. 


He looked a little startled. “Sometimes. 
F 1 | But I don’t like it.” 
2 | Tess tried it, when he was bidding her 


| goodnight. But the word seemed to stick. 


.| Not only was he a David who would never 


be Dave; Tess herself, wearing her string of 
real pearls and dancing until dawn in white 
gloves that came almost to her shoulders, 
was not the same Tess who drove hatless 
from home, filling the pockets of her old 
sweater with specimens, and using sailor- 
talk when she sat against the specimens 
and mashed ’em. 

But the new character was very agreeable. 
Tess, languidly finishing with her breakfast 
tray that next morning at an hour when 
usually she had completed a morning’s work 
and sat down to lunch, reached out for her 
bedside phone and long-distanced her 
father. 

“You want to stay till the end of the 
week?” his voice repeated. ‘‘All right, dear, 
stay. I'll tell Mrs. Meadows.” 

**How is she doing?” asked Tess. 

“Very well. Very well, indeed Her 
cooking is a treat.’”’ Pop hesitated just a 
moment. “I can’t say so much for her idea 
of cleanliness. Last night when I came in, I 
| stepped in something on the kitchen floor. 
| It was—er—an egg that had been dropped 
and not cleaned up.” 

“Use the front door and avoid the 
kitchen,”’ advised Tess. 

Her conscience was clear and her pros- 
pects bright. But just for a moment as she 
hung up, Tess was mortified that Pop should 
prefer any cooking to hers. She felt better 
when, just after she had set it down, the 
phone rang for her, and it was David. 


E TOOK her driving that afternoon, 

and to dine at an interesting inn. Before 

| he left, he had asked her for luncheon the 

next day. They'd go afterward and see some 

| pictures; his family were sponsors for the 
Dumbarton Friends of Art. 

And when he brought her home from the 
art exhibition, he asked if he might come to 
call on her that same evening. Aunt Edith 
was careful not to bother her with questions. 
He might only be giving her a rush, as so 
many young men always do a pretty girl 
from out of town. 

But for all Tess cared, Aunt Edith might 
have asked anything she chose. There was 
no uncertainty in Tess’s mind. From the 
moment at the Charity Ball when he asked 
her to call him David, Tess knew. 

Sure enough on Friday evening he pro- 
posed to her. He might have waited longer, 
but there were three other young men in the 
drawing-room and he needed an excuse to 
carry her off by herself. 

“I don’t know you well enough,” began 
Tess. 

But he kissed her, and that seemed to get 
them along a lot. His kiss wasn’t nearly so 
thrilling as Bill Webb’s, though by rights it 

should have been far superior; David was so 


much better looking, and set about his love- 
making so much more seriously. 

Still she wasn’t doing anything really 
against the grain, such as marrying an old 
man or a bad lot. Before David left, Tess 
agreed to have luncheon with him the next 
day, and go to a jeweller’s to pick out her 
engagement ring. This was all subject to 
Pop’s approval, of course. David said he 
and she and Aunt Edith would all drive 
home next week and see Pop. 

Aunt Edith he insisted on seeing at once. 
Aunt Edith received the news with proper 
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You’re My Kitten! 


Continued from page 14 


pleasure. She came to Tess’s room that 
night to say how she should love having her 
live here in Dumbarton. “I so often get 
lonesome for somebody of my very own,” 
she said. 

Tess hugged her, and cried a little, and 
felt very superior and engaged. But when 
she dropped asleep that night, instead of 
thinking about David as a proper fiancée 
should, she was thinking that just now for 
the first time in her remembrance Aunt 
Edith had looked older than Pop, who might 
be a little frowsy but was never lonesome or 
bored. 


Y THE next morning Tess was beginning 

to feel as if she had been engaged to 
David for a long time. A box of roses from 
him came up with her breakfast tray, and 
as soon as she was dressed she sat down to 
write the news to two or three of her girl 
friends. Subject always to Pop’s approval; 
but Tess shrank a little from the idea of 
breaking the news to Pop. 

She was drawn from her desk by the 
sound of a car stopping in front of the house, 
with a horrible shriek of brakes and grinding 
of gears. She glanced out of the window. 
It was her own car, which in spite of its age 
never shrieked that way under her driving. 
Behind the wheel sat Bill Webb, hatiess, 
pipeless, and obviously distressed. 

“I wonder how he heard the news!” 
flashed through Tess’s head. before she 
stopped to realize that, of course, he hadn’t 
heard it. 

It wasn’t her engagement that had drawn 
Bill over here in such haste. ‘“Tess,”’ he 
began before he was half inside the front 
door, “something terrible has happened!” 

“To Pop?” gasped Tess. 

“No. To the cats.” 

Tess was relieved but annoyed. Really his 
dreadful cats were nothing to her, and it was 
high time he learned to take the responsi- 
bility of them himself, for she certainly 
wasn’t going to board them when she came 
to live in Dumbarton. 

Visions of her future life in Dumbarton, a 
well-appointed life where she would have a 
real car to drive and need never go into the 
kitchen except to give orders, flashed 
through her mind as she led Bill into the 
drawing-room. 

“You remember how we arranged the 
kittens,”” Bill began, teetering on two legs 
of an antique chair. ‘‘We left one for Jezebel 
and one for Alley Baba. Jezebel was in the 
kitchen, so I put Alley Baba in the un- 
furnished bedroom.” 

“Yes,’”’ said Tess. The Cunninghams had 
never had money enough ahead to furnish 
the spare bedroom. She was thinking she 
could furnish it now, so that Pop. could 
entertain visiting scientists when they hap- 
pened along. Or maybe Pop wouldn't care to 
stay in that house without her. She’d make 
him comfortable in a heated flat somewhere 
before she left him. 

“Jezebel’s kitten died Thursday,” went 
on Bill. 

“Saves us trying to find a home for it,” 
suggested Tess. 

“T’ll never give away another one! I got 
the dead kitten out of her way, and hoped 
she’d forget it. Instead she adopted Alley 
Baba’s.”” 

“I’ve read about animal adoptions in the 
papers—”’ began Tess. 

“You never read about anything like this. 
Poor Alley Baba hadn't given her consent 
to any such proceedings. She promptly 
adopted it back. Then it was Jezebel’s turn. 
And for the last two days and nights, those 
two mother cats haven’t given that kitten 
half an hour’s peace. As soon as Alley Baba 
has carried it upstairs, Jezebel begins to wait 
her turn. The moment the mother leaves it, 
Jezebel drags it down stairs. Then Alley 
Baba goes and gets it. The poor kitten is 

He broke off indignantly. Tess had begun 
to laugh. “What you need is a judgment of 
Solomon,” she gasped between spasms. 

Continued on page 56 
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OLIVE OIL-the great beauty oi 


... this much goes into 
every cake of Palmolive 


Startling? Yes! And so vital in modern beauty 
care that 20,000 beauty specialists have united 
in recommending the daily use of Palmolive 


LIVE OIL is nature’s great beautifier. 
It soothes, penetrates and protects 
the skin. 

But, can you get enough olive oil in 
soap? Palmolive answers: YES! And 
shows you just how much of this priceless 
ingredient is blended with oils from palm 
trees in the famous Palmolive formula. 

What about other soaps? Do you know 





what’s in them? Can you risk using them 
on your skin? 

Palmolive labels every cake: made of 
olive and palm oils. That’s why more than 
20,000 beauty experts have, for years, 
urged its use. They believe in the beauty 
value of olive oil in soap. Listen to their 
advice. Use Palmolive to protect skin, to 


keep it young. 


Gop that Schoolyinle Complenions 
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When her mission called 
for haste, Miss Mary Ellis 
Conlin would jump on to 
a speeder and beat the 

next train north. 


—_ . . . 
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Bee. before a cheery fire with all hardship 
shut out, the sentimentalist may contend that the days of 
adventure in Western Canada passed with the buffalo, the 
Red River cart, and the winding trail. At such times it 
would be well for him to give thought to the life of the 
District Nurses, working in the outpost settlements of 
Alberta and ministering to the pioneer settlers remote from 
hospitals and medical service. These valiant women may 
not see the buffalo roaming the plains, but when in winter 
they travel through the woods to the back of beyond, intent 
on ushering a little New Canadian into this world, they 
frequently thank their stars that the bears are denned in. 
They do not hear the creak of the famous Red River cart, 
but they know all about riding in a lumber wagon with a 
springless seat; and they know all there is to be learned 
about winding trails, or, perhaps what is worse, the trail 
which has had its kinks straightened out and is rebelliously 
imprisoned within the limits of a road allowance, leaving no 
opportunity for the wayfarer to make a detour around a 
bog hole. 

The life of the District Nurse is one of high adventure 
and heroic deeds, beside which those of the knights of old 
pale into insignificance. When she enters the lists she 
faces a year in, year out, struggle to remedy conditions 
and make life safer and happier for others. Into it there 
comes no thought of personal aggrandisement, no material 
reward other than the modest salary paid by the Govern- 
ment of Alberta. Her greatest reward—and that which 
makes it possible for her to carry on—is the appreciation 
of the people, usually unspoken, often expressed in the look 
of relief which flashes over a patient’s face when she enters a 
sickroom., 


"THERE is nothing spectacular about the District Nurse 
when she goes out on her mission. Her conveyance may 
be a wagon or a buckboard; she may ride a sturdy pony— 
or walk. In choosing her armor she considers the weather 
first. It may be a heavy overcoat covering a spotless 
uniform, riding breeches and a tweed coat, or a slicker and 


rubber boots. Her equipment is always the same—a nurse’s 
igs as are required for any 
born of good training and 
a sense of humor, and a 
are attempting to make 


bag packed with such thir 
emergency, a calm confidenc: 

experience, a dauntless courage 
desire to ease life for those who 


ONEER 
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Sometimes a district 
nurse goes her rounds 
on horseback. 





by EDNA KELLS 


There is no finer heroism than that of the women who 


minister to the outposts of our civilization 


homes in the wilderness. This often means keeping up the 
morale of people who have lost heart because things have 
not worked out as they expected, as well as looking after 
their physical welfare. The district covers a radius of 
approximately twenty-five miles. 

Eleven years have passed since the Department of 
Public Health of the Government of Alberta organized 
this service, the object of which was to provide nursing 
care for settlers in the isolated parts of the province. It 
was felt that men and women who had the courage to 
homestead on the outposts of civilization and wait for roads 
and railways to follow them, deserved consideration. The 
life of the pioneer women especially should be eased, and 
the District Nurse seemed to be the best solution of the 
problem. The beginning was small. Two nurses who had 
served in France during the Great War, were sent into the 
Peace River district. Gradually the number was increased 
until in 1925 eight nurses were carrying on. Today six 
nurses are engaged in the work, and three women doctors 
in Government Service have replaced nurses on remote 
fields. When a district becomes wellettled and a doctor 
establishes himself there, the nurse moves on to another 
new community. She is a hardy perennial pioneer who 
stands transplanting. 

In this, as in other branches of the public health work of 
Alberta, the people co-operate with the Government. When 
the residents of a district decide they need a nurse, they 
petition the Department of Public Health to provide one. 
The department arranges to send a nurse and pay her 
salary. The people undertake to provide a comfortable 
three-roomed house for the nurse, plenty of fuel and water, 
and transportation within the district. If the nurse is to do 
the work she is intended to do, she must not only have the 
right training, but she must be well looked after, which 
means that the district must be well organized. She must 
also stay in the field at least two years, for it takes her some 
time to become acquainted and gain the confidence of the 
people. 


ISTRICT Nurses are especially qualified to attend 
maternity cases since they have to take the full respon- 
sibility. Prenatal care is also given, and as a result of this 
there has been a marked decrease in infant and maternal 
mortality in the communities served by the nurses, Some- 


times the stork works overtime, and then the nurse spends 
most of her days and nights keeping up with the busy bird. 
Two confinement cases within twenty-four hours, and one a 
week for seven weeks was the record of one nurse last 
autumn. If the patient lives near the nurse’s home, she is 
visited daily after confinement; if at a distance, she receives 
attention from the nurse on the third and fifth days after. 

That the schools are a good medium through which to 
reach the homes has been found by District Nurses who 
carry on school inspection. They frequently find that the 
physical condition of the child has its root in home condi- 
tions which may be remedied if the parents realize the 
danger and are shown the way. When the nurse visits the 
home to report on the health of a child, she sometimes finds 
mother or other member of the family in need of care. 

Children of pre-school age also come under the nurse’s 
care, and mothers are educated in the matter of dieting and 
general welfare. They are taught that slabs of bacon, 
potatoes, pickles and tea are not the best food for babies. 
There is a constant dearth of milk in the country, and this 
works a hardship which mother and nurse working together 
try to overcome. A satisfied mother is a good advertisement 
for the District Nurse, as well as a willing substitute at 
times. If one mother in a neighborhood seeks the nurse’s 
advice and finds it helpful, she lets it be known, and other 
mothers look to her for guidance when the nurse is not 
available. 

In her visits the nurse radiates courage as she ministers. 
One mother, worn out from caring for a sick child, was 
becoming resigned to the thought of the little life slipping 
away. Then came the nurse declaring that the child was 
her child also and should not be allowed to die. Hope 
revived the mother who replied: “Oh, you and me! Together 
we make him live.”” The mother, a New Canadian, accepted 
the incident as a form of Canadian hospitality, and in the 
nurse she saw a type of the nationality. to which she herself 
aspired, 

But the District Nurse does not devote all her time to 
maternity and child welfare cases. In a new country, 
especially a wooded country, there are many accidents 
calling for emergency treatment. This may involve giving 
first aid to the injured then taking him to the nearest 
hospital if he lives too far from the nurse to receive regular 
attention; or it may mean dressing [Continued on page 55} 
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C i 2) “June 12, 1807—We came 
| today by post to Norfolk, 
t TT Pam q sixty long miles. Overcome 
| by fatigues of the journey, 
Sip be OF 4 I took at once to my bed, 
where, I fear me, I must for several days remain.” 
“ ‘ % 
“May 18, 1871—I had the honor of calling today upon 
Miss Jenny Lathrop, whose parents kindly consented to 
her accompanying me for a drive in my chaise. The 
roads were, however, so frightfully dusty that I doubt 
whether charming Miss Jenny quite enjoyed the ride.” 
oS + a 
“Juty 9, 1897—We all went upon our tandems for a 
picnic at Pleasant Point. It is a distance of twenty miles, 
but we should have made it in three hours if the roads 
had not been so bad. As it was, we didn’t get home till 
after dark, even though we scorched the last mile or so.” 
os “i % 
‘“NovEMBER 23, 1912—We drove to the Yale-Harvard 
game by auto. Never attempt it, as it is a trying trip— 
a hundred miles. The roads are miserable and, of course, 
it rained. Stuck in the mud three times and in the end 
arrived at the game just in time to see the last rush of 
the first half. The score was 20-0, as I suppose you know.” 
% b ‘i 
So runs America’s travel log . . . a serial of hardships 


until recent years. But by 1915 automobiles were owned 


TOLD BY TRAVELERS 










in great numbers, and in answer to insistent demand 
there began a nation-wide construction of good roads. 

The clouds of dust, the jolting and jerking, the en- 
gulfing mud of the old dirt roads are today merely 
memories for most of us. Broad smooth highways of 
concrete reach across our land, and even into the most 
remote districts. We are told that there are approxi- 
mately 60,000 miles of concrete or asphalt, another 
half million and more of otherwise impraved highways. 

os % - 
IT 1s GRATIFYING to the Fisher Body Corporation to 
know that it helped to bring good roads to America. 
For popular ownership of automobiles created the de- 
mand for improved highways . . . and Fisher’s pioneering 
and development of closed bodies served immeasurably to 
popularize the automobile, and to make touring practical. 

1: 5 % 
THE BENEFITS of good roads are many. They have made 
the advantages of the city available to the country, and 
the beauties of the country accessible to the city. They 
have made driving, in consequence, America’s major 
pastime and touring its favorite vacation. 

In addition, our modern roads serve as important 
conveying channels for farm and factory produce. They 
form a huge network for passenger travel by bus. They 
represent great ‘Main Streets” for roadside distribution 
of the farmer’s wares. In short, they play a stellar role 


in both our economic system and our modern social life. 
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But there’s only disenchantment 


UST a few minutes each day of the 

right care will give you hands that 
are lovely to look at, delightful to touch. 

Thousands and thousands of women 
have proved it. Even in dry climates 
where sun and wind parch and wither 
the skin. 

You can restore the softening, beau- 
tifying elements your skin is constantly 
losing... can keep it youthfully smooth, 
fine and white. 





Specialists prescribe two potent re- 
storatives to do just this. One is most 
effective for softening and another is 


unequaled for whitening skin that easily 
reddens or discolors. 


These two precious ingredients have 
been blended in a delicate silvery liquid 
known as Jergens Lotion. Containing 
just the ingredients dry skin most needs, 
Jergens Lotion is absorbed completely 
and leaves no stickiness. 


Heals... 


The mild antiseptic action of Jergens 
Lotion brings soothing, healing relief to 
skin already chapped. You can entirely 
escape chapping by the frequent use of 


. prevents chapping 


} in the feel of harsh dry fingers... 


Jergens Lotion. Many women make it a 
point always to use it after having their 
hands in water, after they come in from 
the cold, to keep their hands soft, white 
and young. 


As a powder base, Jergens Lotion is 
without equal, enthusiastic users say, 
because of the marvelous protecting 
smoothness it gives the skin. 

You can get Jergens Lotion at any 
drug store or toilet goods counter, 50¢ 
the bottle. (Or $1 for the large economi- 
cal size.) Be kind to your hands—order 
Jergens Lotion today. 


Name 


Area Rise 
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Don’t Ict your hands lose their ap- 
pealing sofiness—grow red, rough 
and old long before their time 
e 
Everywhere you see them—faces 
with 


oldish hands. Faces are given some 


young in years, in beauty, 


special care every day. Too often 
hands are neglected. 

Even in hands of 20 you may 
see the coarsening, aging effects of 
dry skin...an almost universal 
skin condition today, specialists 


find. Yet this need not happen. 


Its TWO FAMOUS INGREDIENTS keep 
hands young, smooth, snow-white. Do try it 


for your hands... just send for the generous 
sample offered below 


FREE? Generous Trial Bottle of this wonderful lotion. 
MADE IN CANADA 
The Andrew Jergens Co., 5601 Sherbrooke Street, Perth, Ont. 


Please send a free trial-sized bottle of Jergens Lotion to 
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SLEEP TONIGHT 


HEN a girl or her mother has the 
urge to strike out on a business 
venture of her own in this en- 


lightened age, she has to overcome little or 
no prejudice as had girls of the past genera- 
| tion. Everyone is anxious to see her succeed 
jand if she has brains and pluck, why 
shouldn’t she, just as much as her brother? 
Indeed, it is a fact that women seldom fail 
| when launching a new scheme, possibly 
| because they have more idealism about their 
| work than men. If they start out indepen- 
dently on an enterprise, it usually repre- 
| Sents something they like to do and have 

talent for, rather than simply a means of 
| making money. 
| But the woman with insight does not 
|allow her enthusiasm to blind her to the 
| practical phases of the question. She investi- 
| gates the possibilities, analyzes the situation 
|} and looks the problem square in the eyes 
| beforehand. She is not oversure of herself, 
but gathers all the pointers possible from 
others who have succeeded in the field. One 
'of the best ways of gaining experience 
| cheaply, many a girl has found to her advan- 
tage, is to work for someone else a few 
| months or a year. By the end of that period, 
| she knows how she likes that type of work, 


: 
| what not to do, and how to keep things 





MR. WHITE: Thank goodness we have some 
Sloan’s in the house tonight! 


| MRS. WHITE: The pain will soon stop now 
bE and you'll get a full night's rest. 


LAME BACK 


—lumbago 


Don’t lose sleep because of painful 
back or lumbago. You get quick re- 
lief with Sloan’s. It brings fresh blood 
to the sore spot the minute you pat it 
on—and its soothing warmth quiets 
the pain. You relax—and sleep soundly 
all night. Get a fresh bottle today at 
your druggist’s. Only 35¢. 





WARMS LIKE | Moving smoothly behind the scenes. If the 
5 SUNSHINE _| thousand and one details of organization and 
ah S | administration bore her to tears and she 





| cannot afford to hire someone to worry over 
them for her, it’s a great saving if she makes 
the discovery in time. Like marriage, it’s a 
good deal of a lottery, but a little keen 
observation and acquaintance beforehand 
may save a deal of disillusionment after 
you’ve made the plunge. 

When you’ve hit on the right groove for 
your talents and learned a lot about its 
inner workings, your problem isn’t solved by 
any means. You must make people want 
to come to your shop for the courtesy or the 
atmosphere or the prices or the originality 
anything you like, so long as it proves a 
special attraction, something different that 
every other store doesn’t have. And women, 
it seems to me, have a positively uncanny 
knack for unearthing just these elusive, 





husband 
know this? 


A LirtLe INsuRANCE may ease a man’s con- 


science — but that’s not the point. Only 
sufficient insurance takes a man’s place when 
his earnings stop. The well-insured man is 
happier, his mind is free of worry, his earn- 
ing power is greater —and these things 
lengthen lifes 

For the woman who believes 
these truths (for they are 
truths) we have prepared a 
booklet which we will send you 
free — “Your Family’s Wel- 
fare”. Why not write today 
for your husband’s copy and 
talk the matter over to- 
gether? 


Send Coupon today for 
descriptive booklet 


EXCEL! 
INSURANCE ff rE 


Toronto, Ont. | 











COMPANY | 
















Head Office 


oe ce ae ee ee ee 
The Excelsior Life Insurance Co., 
Excelsior Life Bldg., Toronto 2. 


Please send me descriptive booklet advertised | | 
in Chatelaine, | 
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When a Woman Must Make Mone 


Many wavs for the enterprising woman to find SUCCESS 


are to be found in this article? 


by 
Mabel Crews Ringland 


subtle values that often chart the course of a 
new business straight for the high seas of 
success. 


AKE beauty parlors, for instance, which 

have sprung up mushroom-like all over 
the land in the last ten years as we have 
come to realize that good looks are as essen- 
tial to happiness as radios and motor cars. 
Although one woman who has reached fame 
and fortune by this route advises starting in 
communities that already have beauty shops 
they can’t all be equally successful, even in 
this booming business. 

To command attention a new establish- 
ment should be attractive in appearance as 
well as personnel. Cleanliness is not enough 

both rooms and attendance must be 
restful. I cannot imagine anything more 
irritating than to be forced, during a marcel 
or a manicure, to gaze at a hideous figured 
wall, or listen to a patronizing young person 
talk incessantly. Furnishings and walls need 
not be elaborate nor expensive, but they 
should be neat, plain and in good taste. 
The assistants should be crisp, well-groomed, 
intelligent girls with strong, capable hands 
that they like to use and the nurse’s instinct 
for making people purr with comfort. Girls 
with these qualifications who know how 
to be cheerfully pleasant and sympathetic 
without being familiar are the kind that 
bring satisfied customers back regularly. 
Special rates for the first four days of the 
week help to overcome the week-end 
scramble so often met with on Friday and 
Saturday. 


HE woman who loves flowers and has 
had some experience growing them 
should make a success of a florist shop, for 
undoubtedly the world needs more inexpen- 
sive, artistic places in which to buy flowers. 


The Habitant Inn at Quebec is one of the 
charming Canadian tea rooms which has 
been an outstanding success. 
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Many women of personality but no experi- 
ence have found self-expression as well as 
ample self-support in the raising and selling 
of flowers. One girl owed her start in this 
realm to a conversation which she overheard 
in a florist’s shop. A small grubby little boy 
who had slipped in asked wistfully, “‘Have 
vou got any flower to sell for a cent?” The 
disappointment in the wan young face when 
the man in charge refused the request im- 
pressed her and she decided on the spot to 
open a store of her own where even a child 
with a penny could buy a flower. 

True to her resolve, she made a specialty 
of flowers at a low price though not of poor 
quality. A week-end service was inaugur- 
ated and advertised and soon became the 
talk of the town. To all regular customers 
she sent on Friday or Saturday, a twenty- 


five, fifty or seventy-five cent assortment of 


whatever cut flowers were in season. Expense 
was cut down by having a boy deliver with a 
wagon, the flowers being packed in boxes 
which were emptied at once and returned by 
the messenger. The week-end trade alone 
soon brought in enough to support the busi- 
ness generously. Other phases of the work 
that appeal to women are decorating for 
weddings and parties, making artistic 
wreaths for Christmas and bouquets for 
special occasions, as well as growing peren- 
nial and annual plants for sale in the spring 
and summer when the demand for store 
flowers falls off. 


CANDY shop may be as tiny as you 

please-——just a hole in the wall, as some 
of them are—but it can reflect the person- 
ality of the proprietor in its cheery color 
scheme and frilly muslin curtains. A woman 
with a few good recipes that are different, a 
catchy trade name and a live location should 
be able to draw plenty of customers. One 
girl whose brothers said she made the best 
nut fudge in the world, started a wee shop 
where she specialized in this delectable 
confection, not only in pound boxes, but in 
five, ten and twenty cent slices wrapped in 
pretty transparent paper for the small 
purchaser. Finding that many of her buyers 

Continued on page 79 
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INDSOR SALT Brands are 

purest and best—mild to the 
taste and non-injurious to delicate 
membranes. Salt will whiten the 
teeth, firm up the gums and sweeten 
the breath. 


Buy Windsor Brands: 


Windsor Salt, in the new square 
carton; Windsor Iodized Salt (for 
goitre prevention); Regal Table Salt 
(free running). Salt costs so little! 
Keep a package always in your 
bathroom as well as your kitchen. 
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Write for free booklet 


“THE ROMANCE 
OF SALT” 


scores of Special uses 
for salt. 


WINDSOR SAL 


CANADIAN INDUSTRIES LIMITED 





WINDSOR SALT DIVISION, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 338 
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The Love of Bride Crowdy 


Continued from page 11 
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weeks with Jerry away to his traps, and the 
glitter on the spruce, and frost on the door 
latch, and dogs chewing ice from their fur. 
| It would seem an eternity before the snow 
|got dirty and sank to dead grass, and the 
tickle roared full of yellow water, and the 
| spruce was silver-tipped with new growth. 

No word of dissolution reached me, how- 
lever, and next year I went up to the Pond 
|brimful of curiosity. Jerry was there to 
|meet me, and Bride with him, clinging to 
lhis arm, watching his every expression. 
There was in her eyes the adoration some 
dogs have for their masters; her very voice 
caressed when she spoke to him. Her’s was a 
whole-souled devotion. 

No other couple ever loved each other like 
Bride and Jerry. I asked her, when I had 
opportunity, how she had endured the 
winter, and she could not comprehend my 
wonder. “It’s best up here of any place 
| I’ve been,” she said. ‘‘I never mind waitin’ 
for Jerry because it’s worth it when he gets 
back. He plays to me on his fiddle, and I 
never heard anybody half as good. Then 
he tells me about Ireland and his uncle, and 
all sorts of things.”’ Her voice was earnest. 
“I never dreamt,’ she said, ‘“‘that there 
could be a man like Jerry.”’ 

Bride was a worker, too, energetic as 
Jerry. Their garden maintained its record, 
and Jerry’s gear expanded to a motor boat 
and cod traps. He made money, and 
jreached a point where a tin of pork and 
beans was no Sunday treat. But all the 
while he never lost his whimsical delight in 
scenic beauty. I saw him and Bride on the 
| Slope after a rain, when the sun came out, 
;and the flats were covered with little pools 
/as if a giant had scattered silver coins, and 
{the longer pools mirrored the spruce that 
| hedged the low ground. He was showing 
|her the marvels that Nature could produce, 
|and I’ve no doubt he was just as enthusi- 
|astic when sleet iced the hills and a sunrise 
would reveal their exquisite tracery. 


+ ihe hecth than around the corner hills. There’d be endless 





IR four years jerry’s nook in the hills 

was a Garden of Eden. Bride looked 
happier, if that were possible, each time I 
saw her. She had colored oilcloth on the 
table, and a windmill clock on the shelf, 
|and the last summer they had a full set of 
| dishes, china, with a blue and gold flower 
|crest. Jerry had become a recognized leader 
| of the shore fishing, and he and Bride helped 
| many during the winter. 

The only flaw in their happiness was that 
| they had no children, though Bride did not 
|seem to mind it as much as her husband 
| She seemed satisfied to have him, to be his 
| helper in everything, and she never ques- 
| tioned a word he said. Jerry would do 
anything for his wife. Their love was a 
common legend both up and down along. 

I was up to the trout pools on my first 
try the day the tragedy happened. Bride 
had seen some blossoms on the far side of 
the gully, a little purple flower that buds 
as soon as the snow is gone. Jerry went to 
| get them for her. It was not a dangerous 
| place but he hurried, perhaps, and so slipped 
and fell on the very rocks where his Uncle 
Ned had crashed. 

They carried him up to the house and 
sent a boat to Jacob's Cliff for the doctor. 
| It was useless, though. Jerry was hurt too 
bad to live, and he knew it as soon as we 
did. “You let me be,” he said softly. “I 
want Bride—alone.” 

And so we left them all we dared, and she 
sat beside him and fondled his hands and 
stroked his hair, and smiled into his eyes 
It was more than I could bear to watch and 
the others had uncertain voices. 

*““What’ll we best do?” they asked, and I 








sensed their meaning. They were thinking 
of Jerry's mother, and how quickly she had 
died when her man was gone. Bride was 
strong and healthy, but There were 
deep pools on the flats, and other ways. 

One day, two days, three days, and still 
Jerry's vitality kept him conscious. Day 
and night Bride stayed with him, and she 
seemed to grow more womanly, more intu- 
itive. The last night I was with them a 
while and I heard Jerry whispering the 
story of his mother, as if for the first time 
He told how she had come to the Pond and 
endured all things because she had entered 
the holy bonds of matrimony He was 
trying, in his strange way, to explain her to 
Bride, and I heard Bride’s low-spoken 
promise never to believe any ill she heard 
about her. After that Pride seemed to 
grow rigid and tense and she was very white- 
faced. I kept a close watch of all she did 

Jerry died at midnight and I stayed near. 
There were two men of the village who 
remained, and we kept careful vigil. I had 
cold fears every time Pride crossed the 
kitchen near the gun rack, but she seemed 
to be holding herself in control. It was a 
calm, however, that I could not interpret, 
and seemed unnatural. We had the funeral 
service and her grief was more bitter than 
tears, yet she gave us no excuse for our 
cautions. 


HE next day I found her packing the 

battered suitcase she had brought from 
St. John’s. I was startled, horrified. It 
hinted sacrilege. How could she go so soon 
from this place where she had found love 
past understanding? I asked her the 
question a little brutally, point-blank. 

She bowed her head in a humble way 
“I’m doin’ it for him,” she said. ‘He told 
me folks should—hold by men they marry.”’ 

I stared at her, and knew instinctively I 
was to hear something tragic. 

“He came that day in St. John’s so sudden 
I couldn't speak,” Bride said, “and I 
knowed, anyhow, he were my man. I could 
never a-done different, but—I— was married 
then. I'd married a man, a no-good chap, 
who works on a Boston boat. I think,” she 
seemed already bracing herself for the test, 
“Jerry'd want I should go back to him.” 








BABIES ARE NO 
LONGER 
LUXURIES! 





Watch for the May issue of CHATE- 
LAINE, and read the triumphant 
testimony of a young wife, ‘who 
proves, through her own experience, 
that another baby need make no 
noticeable drain on the monthly 
budget whatsoever. 


How much this baby cost—what 
clothes and furnishings were pve- 
pared—how the baby was watched 
and cared for . . all this makcs a 
fascinating article— 


In The May CHATELAINE 
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improvement in snapshots made on the new 


Kodak VERICHROME Film. 
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kk is a fact that the cheaper the camera and 
| | the slower the lens, the more noticeable is the 


The illustration is enlarged from a 344 x5'% Veri- 


chrome negative. Ask your dealer for Verichrome. 
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“Wouldn't You Know 


I am Breast-fed?” 
HIS PHOTO of a dear little 


Toronto baby was taken when he 
was six months old. His mother con- 
tinued to feed him herself until he was 
ten months old; and says she never felt 
better in her life. 


She swears by Ovaltine which she drank 
during the pre-natal and nursing period 
to be sure that her baby would have the 
best start possible in life; and which 
now she enjoys as a regular beverage. 


Give your baby the same inestimable | 


benefit of breast-feeding. You will be 
following the sensible course—the one 
advocated by the outstanding medical 
authorities who say that no food equals 
maternal milk for infants because it is 


of correct composition and germ free, a | 


} 


| 


safeguard against nutritional diseases 


such as rickets. 


Drink Ovaltine regularly. Doctors, 
nurses and mothers all over the world 
say it is the best way of ensuring an ade- 
quate and rich flow of maternal milk. 
For Ovaltine is a pure concentration of 
the nutriment from nature’s finest tonic 
foods: new-laid eggs, barley malt and 
creamy milk. Entirely free from added 
cane sugar that might harm teeth or 
digestion. You can sweeten Ovaltine to 
taste; and it is very easy to prepare. 
CAUTION. Ordinary malt or cocoa drinks 
should not be bought as substitutes for Oval- 
tine. They are not! The superior ingredi- 
ents in Ovaltine, together with its exclusive, 
scientific process of manufacture, place it 
beyond possibility of duplication. Your 
baby’s health and your own are too precious 
to trifle with. Ask your doctor about Oval- 
tine. 

Sold at all good stores, in air-tight tins, 
50c, 75c, $1.25 and $4.50 (economical family 
size). 


OVALTINE 


TONIC FOOD BEVERAGE 
Enables Mothers to Breast-feed their Babies 





IS HE 


TALKING YET? 


What thrills when baby first starts to use words — 
and what res ponsibilities for you! 


By ETHEL CHOOK 


ANGUAGE, it has been said, is the 

1, invisible bridge between soul and soul, 

and words are the tools which enable 

us to communicate our feelings and 
emotions to our fellow beings. 

To be able to express oneself clearly and 
concisely is a gift well worth cultivating. 
Whether a child aspires to be a lawyer or 
doctor, salesman or farmer, the power of 
expressing his thoughts in clear, well-chosen 
words will prove of immense value to him. 
For, however brilliant his mind, or original 
his ideas, much of their value is lost if those 
ideas cannot be clearly expressed. 

Psychology teaches us that the special 
language centre of the brain is most active 
when the child is learning articulate speech. 
The inborn instincts that surge within him 
seek utterance; he struggles to find the right 
word to express himself, and it is usually the 
mother’s privilege to help the child to 
express his thoughts clearly and simply. 

Excessive indulgence in “‘baby talk’”’ 
retards clear thought and speech in the 
early years, and defects in speech that are 
often considered “‘cute’’ can quickly become 
defects that later cause the child misery 
and embarrassment. 

A pleasing voice and clear enunciation 
add much to a child’s attractiveness and is 
something which will stay with him 
throughout his whole life. 

In the very early years, memorizing the 
old nursery rhymes is very helpful. The 
short Saxon words are easily pronounced, 
understood and remembered, especially if 


accompanied with action to illustrate their 


If unable to obtain Ovaltine locally, send | 


in the coupon below for a sample tin. 


| Aj WANDER LIMITED, | 
| Peterborough, Ontario. | 
| 


| I enclose 10c to cover cost of packing 
1 and postage. Send me your test package | 


; of Ovaltine. | 
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meaning. 

Later the little bedtime story can take 
the place of the rhymes. Children love to 
have their favorite stories told them over 
and over again. If a new word is used each 
time, such as ‘‘trotted,’’ ‘‘padded,’’ 
“bounded,” or “stalked,” for ‘the cat 
walked,” the child unconsciously adds a 
new word to his growing vocabulary and 
later takes a pride in fitting it himself into 
the right place. 

Another way to interest the growing child 
in words and their diverse shades of mean- 
ing is to play at finding just the right word 
to express a certain sound. Is the wind 
“pattering,” “whispering,” or “rustling” in 
the trees? Is the brook “babbling,” “‘purl- 


‘ 


ing,’ ‘“‘brawling.”’ Are the birds “chirping,” 
“twittering,”’ ‘‘singing?’’ Children love to 
vie with each other in finding the right 
word, and it soon becomes quite a 
fascinating game. 

As the child develops, a richer and wider 


| 


vocabulary is needed to express his varied | 


emotions and experiences. Good reading 
now becomes a valuable part of his training. 
The habit of reading aloud to the child is 
an excellent one. It not only helps him to 
appreciate good literature, but teaches him 


the beauty and rhythm of well balanced | 


sentences. Ruskin, we are told, owed his 
beautiful, flowing style, to his deep knowl- 


edge of the Bible which his mother daily | 


read aloud to him. 
Then there is the easily acquired dic- 
tionary habit. 


ing for help upon others, the words will 
become more deeply impressed upon his 
mind and he will be more likely to incor- 
porate them into his own vocabulary. 
Conversation forms a very important part 
of the child's home life. Impression is 
followed by a desire for expression. If the 
child is encouraged to relate his experiences, 
ideas and emotions, and is listened to 
with interest and courtesy, his own thoughts 
will become clarified. He will learn to 
convey those thoughts into clear, definite 
language. Speech, too, is often a safety 
valve which will save the child from secret 
repressions and inhibitions. 


If the child is encouraged to | 
lcok up words for himself, instead of depend- | 


Words in themselves become fascinating | 


things when their vast importance in the 
scheme of things is considered. It is interest- 
ing to learn their derivation, growth, fine 
shades of meaning and distinction. Children 
readily learn to take an interest in them 
when such things are explained to them, 


and will take a pride in adding new words 


to their own vocabulary. 

The child who has been encouraged to 
find just the right word to use need not 
necessarily become stilted or pedantic in 
his speech. He soon realizes that simple 
words are better than long ones and comes 
in time to appreciate the richness and 
variety of his own native tongue. It is by 
substituting strong individualistic words for 
the more hackneyed commonplace ones 
that makes conversation vivid and arresting. 
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NIGHT COUGHS 
that disturb 


your sleep 


HOSE sleep-disturbing coughs of 

children that come on in the dead 

of night can be quickly checked with 
Vicks VapoRub. 

Just rubbed on throat and chest, 

Vicks gives off medicated vapors 

which are inhaled direct to the air- 
‘passages; at the same time, it acts 
through the skin like a poultice or 
plaster. 

This two-fold external treatiaent 
has a most remarkable effect in eas- 
ing the breathing and relieving the 
cough, thus enabling both mother 
and child to sleep peacefully. 

Mothers especially prefer Vicks 
for all cold troubles because it avoids 
constant “dosing,” so disturbing to 
delicate digestions. 

Equally good for adults. 


ICKS 


VapoRus 





OVER \+##/ MILLION JARS USED YEARLY 


Tew Magnesia a 
Stomach Trouble 


To Neutralize Acidity and Fermenta- 





tion. Prevents Indigestion, Sour 
Gassy Stomach. 
People who suffer from_ indigestion 


usually have tried pepsin, charcoal, soda 
and various digestive aids and got little 
more than slight temporary relief—-some- 
times not even that. 

But before giving up to chronic dys- 
pepsia, just try the effect of a little 
Bisurated Magnesia not the ordinary 
commercial carbonate, citrate or milk, but 
pure Bisurated Magnesia which you can 
obtain from any druggist in either powder 
or tablet form. 

Take a teaspoonful of the powder or 
four tablets with a little water after your 
next meal, and see what a difference this 


makes. It will instantly neutralize the 
dangerous, harmful acid in the stomach 
which now causes your food to ferment 


and sour, making gas, wind, flatulence, 
heartburn and the bloated or heavy, lumpy 
feeling that seems to follow most every- 
thing you eat. You can enjoy your meals 
without a fear of indigestion. 


CORNS 


and tender toes — relieved 
in 1 minute by these thin, 
soothing, healing pads. Safe! 
Also sizes for Callouses, Bunions 


E Scholl's 
Zino-pads 


Put one on— 
the pain is gone! 
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NEWS! 
When children 


skate on 
_ polished floor 
you can laugh! 





NOW! Use this new wax that resists wear 


so remarkably and cuts work in half 


—keeps floors better looking 


OW—-you can give to your floors 

that lustrous beauty you’ve always 
wanted and stop worrying about 
scratches and other ugly signs of wear. 
For the way has been discovered to 
make a wax compound that is easier to 
put on a floor, that resists wear longer, 
that won’t catch dirt or dust. It is called 
the Koric Process. 





The only wax made by this amazing 
process is Old English Wax which is 
sold in paste and liquid form by all 
dealers everywhere. 


Try it on your busiest floor. You’ll 
discover how easy it is to apply...al- 
most like sweeping. Then before 
you know it the floor takes on new 
beauty, an alluring sheen that makes 
the room look lovelier. And the way 


Old English Wax 


PASTE and LIQUID 


THE ONLY WAX MADE BY THE KORIC PROCESS 


this beautiful Old English Wax finish 
resists the hardest wear through days, 
weeks and months will surprise you! 


For waxing painted, varnished, shel- 
lacked floors and linoleum, and for pol- 
ishing furniture, there’s nothing quite 
so satisfactory as this new Old English 
Wax. Try it right away. Made by The 
A. S. Boyle Co., 
Windsor, Ont. 
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Hinge Me 


< 


by 


WALLACE C. JONES, 
of the Canadian Canary Hospital 


bD URING almost twenty years of experience at treating 
the ills of canaries I have heard thousands of canary owners 
make, in effect, this complaint: 

“I can’t understand my bird. When we got him he was 
just full of life, singing and hopping about from morning till 
night. But now, he hardly even chirps; and he looks so 
forlorn. It isn’t as if we neglected him!” 

The foregoing sad state of affairs was never due to any 
dearth of loving kindness on the part of the perplexed owner. 
Almost every canary receives a great deal of loving atten- 
tion. He is one of the family; and much is made of him— 
which is very much as it should be, for a canary is only com- 
pletely happy when some familiar soul is making the proper 

kind of unalarming fuss over him. 

Loving attention, however, extends beyond mere petting. 
Few birds suffer from lack of attention; but most do suffer 
to a greater or lesser degree from some detail of improper 
attention. A few minutes spent in the study of proper 


methods of canary care often pay wonderful dividends in 
song and sunny liveliness. 











There is, first of all, the 
matter of the cage. The 
selection and furnishing of 
Dick’s private apartment will 
contribute much toward 
keeping him happy and 
healthy. The cage should be 
of generous size; eighteen by 
ten inches is not too large, for 
these dimensions afford ample 
room for exercise. The cage 
may be of brass or enamelled 
metal construction. Wicker 
cages are charming to look at, 
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Wild Canary 


by Elsie M. Campbell 


*- 
You think it’s just a common bird, 
But once I saw a fairy 
Pick a golden dandelion 
And make a wild canary. 


ww 
rn 


She taught the flower a little song, 
Gave it a pair of wings, 

And tossed it up into the air 
Where now it flies and sings. 


6 
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but at the same time they provide ideal homes for multitudes 
of canary vermin which, once established in the meshes, can 
scarcely be dislodged. Metal cages can be treated to a 
monthly bath of scalding water without inconvenience or 
harm. 

Perches are a point of importance in furnishing the cage. 
There should be none of the swinging variety. Dodging 
around a swinging perch will soon exhaust an active bird, 
besides which, a swinging perch is the cause of many an 
accident. Two or three stationary perches will be found 
satisfactory, and Dick won’t mind doing without the thril- 
ling, but dangerous trapeze. 

On the cage floor, sea-washed bird gravel is the proper 
thing. Ordinary sand off the beaches is too fine for the 
purpose, and it is often polluted. Crushed oyster shell is too 
coarse. Sawdust is of no use. The sea-washed bird gravel 
is the canary’s substitute for teeth, collecting in his gizzard 
and grinding up his food for him. It should be spread thinly 
over the cage floor three times weekly. Any bird supply 
store carries it in stock. 

The cage cover should be of some light colored material 
chintz is pleasing to both Dick and his owner. There should 
be a small section left open, to permit proper passage of air. 
Ribbons or frills have no place on a canary cage, for they 
are ideal spots for congregating bird lice. 
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A ahaAties in the Home 


A few minutes spent studying the 
proper methods of canar care, often 
psy ! wonderful dividends in song 


and sun ny li veliness 


In repainting a dilapidated cage, a good quality of enamel 
should be used. No bubbles should be left adhering to the 
wires, because Dick will be sure to sample the new dainty— 
to his sorrow. 

A canary’s well-being depends absolutely upon the food 
he gets to eat. Dick’s proper diet is a simple one—and in it 
there is no place for such “treats” as apple, candy, cake- 
crumbs, or dainties of the sort. His is a delicate digestive 
system which accepts without protest only a few simple 
items. His seed dish should be kept filled with a mixture 
made up of three parts canary seed to one part rape seed. 
It is sometimes well to examine the seed container to see 
that it is filled with seed, and not merely rejected husks. 

Hemp seed should never be fed to a canary. Its rich 
oiliness is ruinous to canary digestion, although Dick will 
consume it eagerly, without regard for the inevitable “‘hang- 
over.”” Bird treats—sticky concoctions hung on the side 
of the cage—should never be used. They are a source of 
much harm. 

Fresh water should be provided twice daily, and more 
frequently in hot weather. It need not be added that the 
drinking vessel should be kept scrupulously clean. Once a 
week, as a special treat, Dick may be given a tiny piece of 
bread, dipped in milk. In summer a couple of dandelion 
leaves daily should be part of his diet. In winter lettuce is an 

excellent substitute for this, if available, or slips of canary 
seed grown in flower pots. 


ACH week Dick should receive his medicine—Epsom 

salts to cover a dime, dissolved im a little water and 
added to his drinking water. This should be left in the cage 
for three hours, when fresh, clean water should replace it. 
The next day, three drops of Dick’s special prescription, 
composed of equal parts tincture of gentian and tincture of 
iron, may be added to his drinking water. This will tone up 
his digestive organs and help to keep him fit. It may be 
repeated in the middle of the week. Clean cuttle should 
always be hanging in the cage, in a position where Dick can 
reach it easily. 

Once in a while the canary will go on strike as regards 
bathing. He should never be forced into the water. Try 
changing his “bathtub’—the novelty often appeals to 
him and he will try a plunge to initiate his new bathroom 
fixture. Sometimes he is beset by a sudden attack of mod- 
esty, in which case all he wants is to be left alone to enjoy 
his tub. But whatever the reason for his reluctance to bathe, 
he should not be hurried. He is by nature a respectable, 
clean bird, and it won’t be long before he is again in the mood 
for a refreshing splash. In moulting time the bath water 
should be supplied as usual. The water will help to produce 
a fine, healthy feathering. 

A canary should never be allowed to fly about the house. 
How is he to know that open vessels are not to bathe in? 
Hot soup or a burning gas flame may mean disaster. To 
avoid accidents, keep him in his cage. 

Unless you are able to keep an eye on him, he should 
not be left out of doors. Sudden storms may drench him: 
or the sun may work around to his shady nook and half 
cook him. The neighbor’s cat may seek a closer acquaint- 
anceship. If you are too busy to keep a constant watch 
over him, let him remain indoors out of harm’s way. And 
if you do hang him on the verandah, watch to s e that there 
are no verminous sparrows’ nests in his immediate vicinity. 


EEPING the canary free from vermin is in itself an 

important problem. Red mite is perhaps the most 
common type of canary vermin, usually attacking the bird 
at night, and retiring by day to remote corners and crevices 
in and around the cage. Cages should be cleaned at least 
monthly to guard against this creeping pest. During the 
housecleaning Dick may occupy temporary quarters made 
from a shoe box with a few holes in the lid. An ideal method 
for cleaning the cage is to remove all perches, cuttle, etc., 
and to scrub the cage all over with scalding hot water and 
suds. The cuttle should be thrown [Continued on page 82] 
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The Wave of Fashion 


Continued from page 28 


of accomplishment in devising different 
types of permanents. The means are often 
different, but the effect, in the hands of a 
skilled operator, is all that can be desired. 
That harsh, crimped appearance ‘‘went out”’ 
with the age-long torture of those first 
experimental permanents we all accepted so 
gallantly. We are repaid for our courage, 
for now a permanent offers us no ordeal. 
And then, we aren't tied down to an “all 
or nothing” decision. If we want only two 
or three waves at the side or the back, we 
can have them. 

Of course, a permanent, like naturally 
wavy hair, requires careful attention. We 
can't just sit back and expect the miracle 
to work with no personal effort. It will 
require setting ever so often, and whether 
you have it finger-waved regularly at a 
hairdressing salon, or whether you do it 
yourself, your hair will keep in curl for a 
longer time if you always take care to pin 
it up in a net before 
you go to bed each 
night. 

Waving lotions 
will help you to 
keep your perma- 
nent in place, and 
they will also help 
you, with the aid of 
combs or your 
fingers, to train 
quite straight, un- 
permanented hair 
into the wide and 
wavy path. And 
just one word about 
waving lotions. 
Good lotions are 
not in the least 
harmful to the hair. 
They are safe be- 
cause they are 
made from either 
quince-seed or flax- 
seed. There are, 
however, cheap 
imitations sold that 
are harmful. These 
make use of gum 
arabic or gum 
tragacanth, and are colored to conceal the 
impurities in the liquid. So make sure that 
the lotion you use is a pure vegetable lotion 
and not “synthetic.” 

If your hair is in the throes of growing 
pains, you will be able to help it by always 
combing the ends upward. Examine how 
your hair grows, too, so that you can train 
it to fall correctly by brushing with the pile. 


coils and 


F COURSE, when all is said and done, 

no amount of waving will make a sick 
hair look well. So, especially at this time 
of the year when winter has dragged us 
just a bit below par, we should make a 
determined effort to keep our scalps healthy 
and our hair shining with vitality. This is 
particularly necessary if you are contem- 
plating having a permanent soon, for you 
may be certain that a permanent will only 
have the effect you desire if your hair is 
absolutely healthy. You probably do brush 
it well, morning and night— three or four 
minutes isn’t so long—but see that you 
brush it with a clean brush, and when the 
weather warms up a little, brush it in front 
of the open window. Ventilation plays an 
important part in keeping the hair lustrous. 
But in addition to brushing, try to get into 
the habit of massaging the scalp every night. 
Use the cushions of the fingers, spread them 
firmly on the scalp, and wiggle the scalp in 
little circles—don’t rub. Many people 
seem to think that massage and brushing 
increase oiliness. It positively does not. 

If your hair is tired and undernourished 
looking, or if it is lank and inclined to be 
greasy, it would be advisable to use a hair 
tonic —rich in oils for dry hair and some- 
what astringent for oily. A few weeks 
application will work wonders, and you will 
have a lovely, glossy head of hair for you or 





For evening the hair is waved 
softly and the ends caught up in 


ringlets. 
Edward Hairdressing Parlors. 


your hairdresser to play with as you desire. 
Just one word about grey hair. Personally, 


I love it, and I think that if we could only | 


rid our minds of its association with age, 
we'd all be vying with each other to see who 
could go grey first. To a great many faces 
it is very, very flattering, for its softening 
effect is exactly what they need. Of course, 
it does require frequent shampooing and 
much brushing, to keep it looking well 
groomed, and one has to adjust oneself to a 
range of softer color shades. Don’t be 
afraid, though, of accenting your features a 
little with make-up. Use both rouge and 
lipstick, though with discretion; and eye- 
brows, too, might be darkened a 
Grey hair is charming when it is waved, 
but if you are considering a permanent I 


trifle. | 





would advise you to be sure to have a lock | 


tested first, because some grey hair tends to 
develop a yellowish tinge under a perma- 
nent. An excellent way to retain that pretty 
silvery appearance 
is to add a few 
drops of French 
blueing to the last 
rinsing water after 
a shampoo. 
Off-the-face 
coiffures are partic- 
ularly effective for 
grey hair. One for 
which I have a 


very simple and, 
strangely enough, 
equally suitable for 
the ingenue or for 
the older woman. 
The hair is softly 
waved back with- 
out a parting, and 
the ends are turned 
into two or three 
rows of loose curls 
at the back. It is, 
of course, for a long 
bob. And here is 
another style which 
I like. The hair 
for this must be 
thinned under- 
neath, even at the back. But for that reason, 
since the hair will fit the head closely, very 
little waving is necessary. It is drawn softly 
off the face, with one wide wave in front and 
another over the ears. Half the ear is 
allowed to show, and the hair is swathed 
over to one side of the head, where the ends 
are neatly tucked under and secured with a 
tiny comb. 


By King 


A centre parting always requires very ° 


perfect facial contours, but for those who | 


can wear it nothing is more distinctive. The 
symmetrical hair line gives an air of serenity 
which is very charming in these hurry- 
scurry days. It is a style, however, which 
lends itself in preference to the soft curves 
of youth. One very effective way to treat 
the centre parting, is to comb the hair 
quite smooth, with one wide, flat wave 
softening the line over each temple. The 
side ends are clustered into little curls on 
the cheeks, and the back is turned up into 
two rows of curls low down. 

If your face is rather broad and you have 
steadfastly kept your hair long, no style 
could be kinder than this which was very 
much admired the other night. The woman 
who wore it possessed a pretty, tip-tilted 
nose and a short upper lip. Her fine, pale 
gold hair was parted high on the left side 
and deeply waved down and back, so that 
it just covered the top of the ears. One little 
wisp was loosely curled forward on to the 
temple. The hair at the back was divided 
into two strands, twisted moderately tight. 
and crossed at the back to encircle the head 
well toward the back—like a modified 
version of a halo. With this, long earrings 
of seed pearls were worn. The effect was 
strikingly different. Not a style that could 
be worn beneath a hat, of course, but 
exceptionally flattering for evening. 





great admiration is | 





| 
| 


| 





“I like 


6 


it’”’ 


HOPE I’m a little different from most girls in 

lots of ways. But I know I’m just like most 
women in this respect. I don’t like to be argued 
with. I don’t like to be preached to. And I won’t 
be frightened into things! I like what I like. And 
I like a toothpaste with a clean, keen, refreshing 
flavor. I like to know that my dentist approves. 
And mine does! He says that all any toothpaste 
can do is clean teeth. And no toothpaste can do 
that better than Colgate’s. So—I would just like 
to know why I should pay more than 25 cents for 
toothpaste? That’s all I have to pay for Colgate’s! 





This seal signifies that the composition 
of the product has been submitted to 
the Council on Dental Therapeutics of 
the American Dental Association—and 
that the claims have been found accept- 
able to the Council. 
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Can She Manage Alone? 


Continued from page 12 
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she never feels the lack of more attention to 
her social training. But if she is the shy or 


PRecious penn ies backward girl with few talents, who needs 


qa 


Dresses 








She thought she was careful about underarm 
perspiration. But she didn't take it seriously 
until two good dresses were spoiled and a 
good man almost turned away. 

Then she spent 35c on Odorono. Rescued 
her four nicest dresses from the ruin of per- 
spiration stains and odor. Saved her friend- 
ship with the man she liked best. 

Offensive odor is inevitable, if this need- 
less perspiration is tolerated. 

Odorono is the one sure, safe protection. 
It harmlessly diverts perspiration from 
the confined armpit area to surfaces where 
it escapes unnoticed. Dresses stay dainty 
and fresh—you save money; men remain 
devoted—you keep your precious charm. 


ODO-RO-NO 

REGULAR 

(ruby-colored) is for use before 
retiring — gives 3 to 7 days’ pro- 
tection. 35¢, 60¢, $1,—with the 
exclusive sanitary applicator. 












INSTANT 
ODO-RO-NO 
(colorless) is for quick use — 
while dressing or at any time. 
1 to 3 days’ protection. 35¢, 
60¢, $1—with applicator. 


ODO-RO-NO 


MADE IN CANADA 





| polishing to make her able to hold her own, 
she arrives at maturity painfully conscious 
of her own defects, lacking in self-confidence, 
ill at ease in the presence of other young 
people who can give a better account of 
themselves. 

Social sets are formed naturally from 
among the children of the neighborhood, 
school and college associates, and young 
people who spend their summers together. 

For this reason, careful parents live in the 
best districts they can afford, encourage 
their daughters to have friends around the 
house from their sandpile days on, and go 
away in the summer even though they would 
much prefer remaining in their comfortable 
city homes. It is also good policy to keep 
up their own social connections. Not only 
is it good for themselves, but it often proves 
useful to their daughters, especially if for 
any reason the girls’ own particular groups 
break up. Children of parents’ friends are 
not necessarily congenial, but they are 
convenient to fill in at parties; invitations 

| come from them, and they may form the 
connecting link between the girl’s own group 
and one she may wish to enter. 

But whether or not parents have been 
long-sighted enough to plan for their 

| daughters’ future years ahead, their greatest 

| problem and greatest opportunity come 
| when the girls are at last grown up and begin 
to go out with boys. Many a girl's life is 
made or marred by the way her parents 
react at that time. Some parents spoil 
things by being too effusive. They gush 

/ and twitter and show such excitement at 

the novel situation of Mary Anne having 
some attention that the young men shy off. 

Other fathers and mothers adopt the cold, 
suspicious attitude, catechizing Mary Anne 
minutely about every boy she mentions, and 
being present,whenever a young man comes 
| 


in, to ask searching questions about his 
family, business, and views on life. Few 
boys so treated ever come back a second 
| time, unless they are very hard hit. But 
| the most common error of parents is to get in 
the way without meaning to. They like the 
young folks and are interested in them, and 
can’t understand why it isn’t perfectly all 
| right for them to join the party and lead 
| conversation for hours on end. It never 
seems to enter their poor deluded heads 
that the boys came to see Mary Anne, and 
that talk with mother or father as a steady 
| diet is just about the last word in total 
losses. The girl also feels nervous, ill at 
ease, and a few such evenings make men 
wonder what they had ever seen in her. 

The Armstrongs did things very differ- 
ently. When strange young men came to 
the house, they were there to meet them, 
greeting them with easy cordiality. But 
after a few minutes of pleasant conversation 
they slipped away, murmuring something 
about going to the movies, or being tired, 
and left the cosy living room to the girls 
and their friends. With eight girls in the 
family there was hardly a night for twenty 
years that one or more young men weren't 
crossing that hospitable threshold, and the 
atmosphere within was so comfortable and 
natural that the boys liked it and kept on 
coming. 

However, the Armstrong attitude did not 
at all mean that mother and dad were 
indifferent. Far from it. Within a few 
days after a new man had appeared, Father 
Armstrong made it his business to find out 
quietly all he could about his social and 
financial position and his desirability as 
friend or relation. If the report was favor- 
able, the welcome sign remained on the door- 
mat. If not, a few words to the girl con- 
cerned were usually enough. Parents as 
understanding as these know how to make 
objections felt without antagonizing. 

Another notable point in the Armstrong 
technique was that young men coming to 
the city as strangers were often taken up. 


It is much easier to impress a boy who is 


lonely and unattached than one who has his | 


own circle of friends and interests. There 
was the additional point that men important 
enough to be moved by corporations were 
likely to be better off than the youngsters 
with whom the girls had grown up. From 
either angle, girls in lack of attention, 
casting covetous eyes at the sought-after 
men they know, would be better advised to 
look for a boy who is not in demand, and 
cultivate him. Very often the strangers 
blossom out under a little attention, and 
reveal themselves just as fascinating as the 
better known men. 


O MUCH for the girl who has a family 

and home back of her. Quite different is 
the problem of the girl whose parents take 
no interest in her social life, or the girl 
away from home. 

There are actually some parents who 


prefer that their daughters remain single. | 


This class includes those who had to work 
hard in their own youth, and think the 
girls are very well off with their good jobs 
and comfortable surroundings. Then there 
are others who fix greedy eyes on the money 
the girl makes. They try to freeze out any 


young man she may invite to the house, and | 


generally present an attitude which would 
intimidate any but the most devoted lover. 

It is very difficult for a girl to do anything 
in the face of such a situation. She is 
handicapped by loving her parents and 
hating to hurt their feelings. yet if she is to 
have her chance at romance she must argue 
them into being agreeable, or failing that, 
leave home. For a girl to leave her parents’ 
roof while living in the same city is still 
something of a scandal, and few girls have 
the courage to do it. If she gets a job in 
another city, there is not the same stigma, 
but here she has the difficulty of starting 
from scratch in building up both her busi- 
ness and social life. 

Moving to a job in another city is a major 
operation sure to jolt a girl out of her rut, 
but she must be careful not to fall into 
another one. She may live at the Y. W.C. A. 
or in a boarding-house for a few months, 
but as soon as she forms any contacts, she is 
better to take an apartment or light house- 
keeping rooms with another girl, or girls. 
Here she has an opportunity to create a 
pleasant background for friends, and bach- 
elor girls’ apartments are often the centre 
of jollier parties than those held under 
parental roofs. This does not mean at all 
that such parties are ‘‘wild.”’ 
in their own apartments are apt to be more 
dignified than if mother was upstairs listen- 
ing. But there is no constraint in the 
atmosphere, no hint of possible parental 
disapproval, and both the girls and their | 
friends can relax and be natural, the first | 
essential of better understanding. There 
would be fewer lonely away-from-home girls 
in cities if more would co-operate with each 
other to set up these independent establish- 
ments. They may range all the way from 
one furnished bed-sitting room at seven 
dollars a week to high class apartments. 


"THE most discontented element in any 
‘surplus woman” group is made up of 
girls who in their early youth had plenty of 
attention from men, perhaps several pro- 
posals. How, then, did they get on the 
shelf? It may have been partly their own 
fault through turning up their noses at poor 
and struggling young men, thinking they 
could do better for themselves. Or it may 
have been they were willing to enter into an 
“understanding,” and wait until the boys 
got established, but with no hope of marriage 
for years the affair gradually wore itself out. 
This is a situation where parents could do 
much for their daughters, if they would. 
In Europe it is taken as a matter of course 
that parents, even the poorest, provide a 
dowry of some sort. In England, too, 
marriage settlements among the well-to-do 
Continued on page 53 


In fact, girls 
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Lypsyl..a soothing, 
healing salve that 
prevents lips from 
becoming chapped 
by chill, raw winds. 
Will bea real friend 
to you during the 
cold weather. Use 
Lypsyl exactly the 
same as you would 
lipstick. You may 
buy it in white or 
red at your drug 
store. 15c per tube. 
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VINOLIA 
LONDON, ENGLAND 


THE NEW 
\X NON -SMARTING 
| TEAR~PROOF 


ybelline 


Beautify your eyes the new, easy 
way—with the NEW Maybelline. 
Instantly darkens the lashes. 
Makes them appear naturally 
long and luxuriant. Goes on 
mm evenly. No skill required. Posi- 

tively non-smarting and tear- 
i proof. Black or Brown, 75c, at 
Wa all toilet goodscounters. Distri- 
fm buted by Palmers, Ltd., Montreal. 


Tint away the 


STREAKS #@ 
of GRAY 


[Test Bottle FREE] 


Have ever-youthful looking hair this 
SAFE way. Merely combing clear liquid 
through hair brings desired color: black, 
brown, auburn, blonde. Gray goes—streaks 
disappear. No fear of washing or rubbing 
off on garments. Hair stays soft, fluffy. 
Takes wave or curl. Ask druggist for full- 
sized bottle on money-back guarantee. 
Insist on Mary T. Goldman’s. 
Or test it Free. 


FREE TEST we send 
complete test package Free. Snip 
off a lock of hair... Test it 
first this safe way. No risk. No 
expense. 3,000,000 women have 
received this test. Mail coupon. 


c7---MARY T. GOLDMAN--~-~-* 
8521 Goldman Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 
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Can She Manage Alone? 
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are the rule. But in Canada, due to the 
former preponderance of men over women, 
these customs died out, and the tradition 
has grown up that there is something almost 
shameful in a man accepting help from his 
wife’s parents. 

The first question asked by father when 
interviewing a prospective son-in-law has 
been, “‘Can you support her in the style to 
which she is accustomed?” If the answer 
is “No,” the deal is off. Father may have 
made a will leaving several thousand dollars 
to his daughter, but that she might get more 
value from the money by having it now 
never seems to enter a great many heads. 
Yet no greater happiness returns can be 
secured than by using money to help a 
young couple get started in the first ardor 
of romance and enthusiasm. Buying a 
house for them, or even making a small 
monthly allowance for a period of five years 
or so, giving the man a chance to work his 
way up, would make many a marriage a 
possibility instead of a pipe dream. It is 
all very well to say that true love stands the 
test of time, etc., but the strain of a long 
engagement has caused many a fine feeling 
to fade which might have flourished in an 
assisted marriage. 

Many couples have got over their finan- 
cially embarrassed period by the girl retain- 
ing her job after marriage. There has 
always been a certain amount of prejudice 
against this, however, and under present 
conditions, prejudice is becoming more fren- 
zied all the time. With this method of 
helping themselves cut off, more girls will 
have to receive help from home or else 
jeopardize their chances of marriage. 

There is, of course, the alternative of both 
girls and men lowering their standards of 
living. Quite aside from the present depres- 
sion, Canada had reached a point where 
money was no longer made quickly. It used 
to be that a boy with ability who worked 
hard could be sure of comfort, if not riches, 
in a few years. But the farther we get from 
pioneer conditions, the more difficult it is 
for money to be made in a hurry. Many 
young men, university graduates, start in 
to work at salaries of $75 and $100 a month. 
If they join big corporations it is impossible 
to make any meteoric rise, though they 
may steadily advance at the rate of $100 or 
so a year. But they will be twenty-six or 
twenty-seven before they are earning $150 a 
month, and though at that age they may 
have fallen in love and want to establish a 








\What do the Paris Collections Predict ? 





A scarlet and white beret from 
Jean Patou, 





home, they find the sum inadequate for the | 
girls they know. | 

There are plenty of working men who | 
would consider $150 a month a good income. 
But when a girl has earned close to that 
herself, or her parents have provided her 
with cars, pretty clothes, and expensive 
trips, establishing a home on it seems a 
hopeless task. As a result, plenty of young 
men who would like to marry get the habit 
of taking out a lot of girls instead of one. | 
for fear of becoming entangled, and girls 
who would fall in love with them, if given | 
any encouragement, remain puzzled and | 
resentful. 

If the tender passiori springs up in spite 
of them, however, some couples have the 
courage to try love in a cottage, as Ted and 
Mary did. They decided that a little hard- 
ship was better than years of waiting, so 
they both worked until they had some 
money for furniture, then they took a 
bungalow in the suburbs, half a mile from a 
street car. They bought simple furniture, a | 
radio being their one extravagance, and | 
planted a garden to raise their own| 
vegetables. They have no car, and Ted | 
walks that half mile to and from the street 
car in all weathers, claiming the exercise is 
as good as golf. They seldom go to shows 
or dances, and have pretty well dropped out 
of their old crowd. But so far neither of 
them regrets it. Mary says she has found 
three or four other couples living the same 
way. They play bridge at each other’s 
houses, dance to the radio, and actually 
have time to read and talk. Mary had a 
baby this summer, and it’s paid for, too, she 
boasts proudly. According to her, girls who 
wait to get married until they can have 
what their parents give them are missing a 
lot. Ted agrees, though some people think 
he has sacrificed more than his wife for the 
privilege of having a home. Not every man 
would be willing to give up so many things 
he used to enjoy. But where parents cannot 
help, simpler demands from girls will do a 
lot to improve their chances of marriage. 

Any way you look at it, though, getting 
married is no longer for girls the. simple 
affair of yesteryear. Already men are find- 
ing themselves as eagerly sought as in 
Victorian days, and complaints of being | 
pursued are heard on every’hand. There | 
will have to be patient and skilful co-opera- | 
tion between parents and daughters if the | 
“surplus” woman problem is not to become | 
acute in this young country. 





First-hand news and notes from 
CHATELAINE’S own staff corre- 


spondent in Paris next month! 


Such absorbing news from the Paris 
houses about what we're going to 
wear this summer—whether we buy 
new clothes, or make our own—or 


adapt last year's frock! 


Following our policy of absolutely 
articles in every 
CHATE- 


authoritative 
branch of your interests, 
LAINE presents a first-hand account 
of what the new clothes are doing 


from Mary Wyndhan, of Paris... 


In The May CHATELAINE 
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Almost all skins are in need of a thorough spring 
cleaning. For one thing, a stodgy wintertime diet is 
likely to have sapped the color from the cheeks. 
Furthermore, the uncertain temperatures of the 


| changing season cause the skin to be unusually 


sensitive and subject to eruptions. 


e The springtime of life is trying to the skin, too. 
Who does not know that difficult period of youth 
when the skin breaks out on the slightest provoca- 


tion, or (seemingly) without provocation? 


e To all of you who are combating bumps and _ | 
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CLEARING THE SKIN 





blotches, and longing for the clear color and fine 


texture of a healthy skin, this lesson is directed. 


The most effective treatment works 





in two ways: <i 
The skin is purified from the inside by flushing the ie 3% ‘ 
face with a fresh blood supply, and it is cleansed ud a | 
and soothed from the outside. Preparations to ? ee | 


achieve these results must be chosen with 





great DEMEYER 


care, as the free use of oils may spread trouble instead of relieving it e The following treat- 


ments have been thoroughly tested in my Salons, with most gratifying results: 

The simplest and most generally useful of healing treatments consists of my Spotpruf Lotion and 
Spotpruf Cream used in combination. After you have cleansed your skin night and morn- 
ing with Cleansing Cream, pat with Spotpruf Lotion, which is not only delightfully sooth- 
ing and antiseptic, but makes a lovely silky powder base. At night, pat a thin film of Spot- 
pruf Cream on the affected areas. As easy as it is effective! e For the oily :kin with persistent 
eruptions, you may require a more heroic treatment: begin with an application of Anti- 
Brown Spot exactly according to directions on the jar. The smarting sensation is caused by the 


active ingredients which bring the blood to the surface. Two minutes...one minute...may be 


long enough for the first application, if your face is unduly sensitive @ Remove Anti-Brown 
Spot with Muscle Oil and Tissues. Wipe thoroughly and gently. Press out surface gather- 
ings. Pat on Acne Lotion. For daytime, powder directly over the Lotion; at night, follow 
with Healing Cream, which is left on. Given nightly, this treatment has successfully cleared 
many cases of acne ®@ For the oily skin with a tendency to sallowness and minor eruptions, | have 
prepared my Venetian Ardena Masque, a complete treatment, which should be taken once 
or twice a week, to draw the blood to the face, and freshen and clear the surfaces. 


© There is not room to give more detailed instructions, but to any of you who are interested 


I will gladly send my booklet” The Quest of the Beautiful,” describing my Preparations fully. 


PREPARATIONS REFERRED TO IN THIS LESSON 


For Quickening the Circulation 
VENETIAN ANTI-BROWN SPOT OINT- 
MENT...A creamy, tingling ointment which stimu- 
lates the circulation, and is helpful in erasing 


marks of sallowness. Jar $2.50, Tube $4.50 


VENETIAN ARDENA MASQUE...A wonder- 
ful corrective which purifies and awakens the 
skin and revives weary tissues. Especially bene- 
ficial for oiliness and eruptions. Tube sufficient 


for six treatments $3.50 


For Soothing and Healing 


EIGHT-HOUR CREAM...A highly medicated 
salve which brings rapid healing. Effective for 
sunburn, burns, cold-sores and open eruptions. 
Eight-Hour Cream is so named because it heals 
so quickly. It should be applied liberally over 
the affected parts on retiring. Do not rub in. $5 


VENETIAN ACNE LOTION... An antiseptic 
healing lotion which frees the skin of pimples, 
spots and eruptions $1.25 
VENETIAN HEALING CREAM...A healing 
and remedial cream to be used for skin blemishes. 

$1.25 
SPOTPRUF LOTION...A healing preparation 
that is ideal for daytime use. In addition to its 
medicinal effect it gives the skin a smooth, silky 
appearance : ; , ‘ . $3 
SPOTPRUF CREAM...All the healing preperties 
of Spotpruf Lotion have been included in this 
important preparation to be used overnight. $5 


SPOTPRUF HAIR TONIC...In creating this 
tonic Miss Arden has recognized the fact that 
eruptions of the face frequently start on the 
scalp. Spotpruf Hair Tonic has been formulated 


to relieve such a condition $2 





Elizabeth Arden‘’s Venetian Toilet Preparations are on sale at smart shops everywhere 


. Elizabeth Arden ‘ 


NEW YORK: 691 FIFTH AVENUE 
Wholesale Distributors: ELIZABETH ARDEN of CANADA, LTD. 
207 Queens Quay, Toronto, Canada 


PARIS LONDON 


BERLIN 


ROME MADRID 
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HE THOUGHT HER LOVELY AS A FAIRY PRINCESS 


UNTIL HE SAW HER 


(s)omestic Hands. 


PM Dit-ti-lelael lil ey esti ee Mee el de aa ae ar 


cis eit Me a Me Leda 


ANDS that are chapped and 
rough and red with exposure 
and work speak volumes to the quick 
appraising eye. No woman can hide 
them. No woman who has them can 
help feeling self-conscious, miserable 
in the presence of others whose ap- 
proval she values. 


Domestic Hands people call them. 
But they really are neglected hands. 


Why submit to such humiliation 
when it is so unnecessary? With just 
a little care it is so easily possible to 
have hands that are as soft and white 
and lovely as a queen’s, 


cA Special Hand Lotion that Makes 
Domestic Hands Impossible 


You can avoid the embarrassment of 
Domestic Hands; all you need do is 
smooth Hinds Honey and Almond 
Cream into them two or three times 
each day. Only a few 
seconds are required. 
The results are almost 
magical. 

Hands that work can 
keep as young and 
beautiful as hands that 
idle. Within a few days’ 








time even hands pitifully roughened 
by neglect grow amazingly white, 
softer and more attractive. 

Used first thing in the morning, last 
thing at night, Hinds Honey and 
Almond Cream prevents Domestic 
Hands and the inferiority complex 
that goes with them. 


Don’t Take (hances with 
Questionable Lotions 


Many inferior hand lotions contain 
alcohol in amounts which dry out 
the skin — Hinds contains practically 
none. Its delightful caressing texture 
comes from the mildest and finest 
skin-softening emollients—a special 
secret of its half-century tested formu- 
la. Avoid imitations, many of which 
simulate Hinds texture by the addi- 
tion of gummy thickening agents that 
do not benefit the skin. Play safe by 
insisting upon the original Hinds 
Honey and Almond 
Cream. 

Ask your druggist for a bottle 
of Hinds this very day. Start its 
daily use and escape the embar- 
rassment of Domestic Hands. 
A.S. Hinds Co. , (Canada) Lim- 
ited, g Davies Ave., Toronto, 


8, Canada. 


Distributed by Lebn & Fink (Canada) 
Limited, Toronto. 


HIND § Aecey andlalnond CREAM 


Trade Mark Registered in Canada, 


Y FACE is simply covered with black- 
heads and pimples. I have been 
trying different things but nothing 


seems to do them any good. Does the soap 
make any difference ? I use soap and good hot 
water, rinse off with cold, dry my face and 
apply boracic acid because the pimples start 
to bleed and that helps to dry them up, but the 
pimples break out afresh. 


OU evidently have an acne condition of 
the skin. With this condition, treatment 
must first of all come from within. Try to 
get all the outdoor exercise and fresh air and 





| sunshine possible, and watch your diet 
too. You should eat plenty of fresh fruit 
and vegetables and drink plenty of water 
between your meals. The doctors advise 
from six to eight glasses a day, you know, 
and it is a good idea to take two in the 
morning before breakfast, two later in the 
morning and two in the afternoon. Avoid 
rich foods and starchy things. Try to get 
into the habit of taking regular morning 
exercises, and if these precautions are not 
enough, it is wise to take a small regular 
dose of some herbal laxative. 

Now for the external care of the skin 
first and foremost, no indiscriminate picking 
and squeezing. Always be absolutely certain 
that your fingers are scrupulously clean 
when you touch your face. If you are 
squeezing a pimple, cover your finger tips 
with pieces of cleansing tissues, and dab the 
pimple afterwards with peroxide. Overnight, 
cleanse with mild, bland soap and luke- 
warm water, using the palms of the hands. 
Rinse with lukewarm water and then with 
cold water. Don’t dry the skin, but while it 
is still moist pat on a mild skin tonic with a 
piece of absorbent cotton. Before retiring 
apply a special acne cream or lotion to the 
skin and in the morning repeat the treat- 
ment. The acne lotion will form a good 
powder base when you use it in the morning. 


Reducing and Rough Legs 


Your article “Good Morning’”’ was certainly 
timely. Imagine my embarrassment when 
yesterday the card showed one hundred and 
thirty-one pounds. Something must be done. 
I'm five feet six inches, but the other girls who 
seem to eat the same things that I do and who 
are the same height only weigh in the ‘‘teens.” 
I have an infinite capacity for storing away 
food. If I don’t eat regular meals I get dizzy 
and sick. What kinds of food give lots of 
energy without lots of fat? I live four blocks 
from school, and often walking there twice a 
day is all the walking I do in a day. 

You thought that I meant just a roughness 
on my arms by “‘goose-flesh.’’ What I meant 
was a mottled reddish color on my legs. There 
are little pin pricks on my legs, and they are 
scaly too. So you see, I have to do a lot before 
summer. 


“TuAr is the hard part of reducing! Other 
people who seem to eat more than we do 
still remain slim and sylph-like, while we 
seem to put on an extra quarter of a pound 
with every additional piece of bread and 
butter. There is no help for it. We can’t 
base our diet on what other people can eat. 
We must simply judge for ourselves what is 
a normal diet for our own constitution. So 
long as you avoid rich, starchy foods and eat 
the green vegetables and fresh fruit that are 
so necessary to proper health, you can’t go 
far wrong. Try cutting down on the amount 
of bread you eat, and cut out potatoes. 
And then, of course, butter, too, should be 
carefully pared down to a minimum. I am 
sending you a copy of an article by Dr. 
McCullough, which will give you some very 
good pointers on diet. 

I am going to give you a simple recipe for 
getting rid of that goose-flesh on your legs. 
Scrub them vigorously each night with a 
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YOUR QUESTIONS 


Perhaps you will find the answer to your own problem here. But 
if not, why not ask Annabelle Lee about it? She will reply personally 
to every letter enclosing a stam ped envelope 


flesh brush on which you have sprinkled the 
following mixture: one cupful of ordinary 
oatmeal, one half cupful of powdered castile 
soap; one quarter cupful of finely powdered 
pumice. Then rinse thoroughly and dry with 
a rough towel. Afterward massage the legs 
with a softening cream. I think you will 
find that this particular treatment every 
night for a week or two will make your legs 
smooth and white again. 


Bleaching Greying Hair 


ERE is mother with the most wonderful 

white hair in front and in the back a very 
black streak about an inch thick, which spotls 
the rest of it very much. What can she get to 
turn the black hair white, that wouldn't hurt 
the hair or scalp? 


AM afraid there is no method known 

which will bleach one part of the hair 
while not affecting the rest. The danger is, 
you know, that the white hair will turn 
yellow in tint. It is very seldom that it is 
possible to bleach the black hair and leave 
the white hair as fair as it was before. This 
is the difficulty of dark-haired people when 
their hair begins to turn grey. There is 
nothing to do but simply wait. Perhaps 
your mother could dress her hair in such a 
manner as to hide the black strands. 


Goose-flesh on Arms 


Y UPPER arms on the outer side are 

marred with a rough blemish which 
tends to make my arms red. It is a great 
handicap, as I cannot very well wear sleeveless 
dresses. Can it be remedied ? 


THINK you should be able to get rid of 

the roughness on your upper arms, if 
you care for them systematically every day. 
First apply olive oil, generously to the skin 
about ten minutes before you wash at night. 
Then, using a stiff bristled flesh brush, and a 
generous amount of pure, mild soap, rub 
the brush briskly over the arms for two or 
three minutes. The heavy lather will soften 
the impurities and the brush will remove 
them, cleansing the pores. You will prob- 
ably find that a little olive oil applied after 
the “‘scrubbing’’ and, of course, after the 
arms have been rinsed and dried, will soften 
the skin and prevent irritation. A good 
bleaching cream used every night after this 
treatment will be found very helpful. 


Keeping Fair Hair Light 


HAVE golden hair and used to have no 

trouble with it, but for the last year or two 
my hair has been dull, has lost its gold glint 
and ts gelling darker. 


OU will find that with every shampoo 

the effects are much better when it is 
possible to dry the hair in the sunlight and 
fresh air. As soon as the summer gets under 
way, I would certainly advise you to do 
this as much as possible, for it is wonderful 
what a difference it makes to the hair. 
Have you ever tried a camomile flower 
rinse? You can buy the camomile flowers 
from any druggist very cheaply. Take a 
handful of them and steep them in a quart 
of boiling water. Allow to cool, strain off 
the liquid and use as the final rinse for your 
hair. This rinse is splendid for fair hair. It 
keeps it light and alive looking. You can 
use it as strong as you like. 

Continual wetting of the hair with water 
for waving at night is not good for it. It 
has a tendency to darken the hair, par- 
ticularly in localities where quantities of 
chemicals are placed in the water. There 
are many good wave setting lotions on the 
market which are absolutely harmless. 
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Pioneer Nursing 


Continued from page 38 


the injury and giving it the necessary care 
until it is well. Chronic cases also call for 
care and these may be young or old, and the 
trouble any of the ills which beset the human 


race, 


HEN there are the bachelors! Bachelors 

are very independent when well, but 
equally dependent when sick. ‘‘Helpless’’ is 
the word which best describes their condi- 
tion, and they are appreciative of the nurse 
and of the neighbor woman who somehow 
or other makes time to look after them 
between the nurse’s visits. 

Eventually every bachelor in the district 
becomes a warm friend of the District Nurse. 
Thus solitude tends to develop the spirit of 
chivalry. Sometimes the nurse takes pity 
on the bachelor, abandons her profession 
and becomes mistress of the erstwhile 
bachelor home. 

In some districts the Indians and _ half- 
breeds look to the District Nurse for help 
and advice. These native Canadians are 
devoted to their children and sickness is a 
serious matter to them, especially as they 
have little or no idea of safeguarding their 
health. 

Sometimes the nurse is called upon to cope 
with an outbreak of contagious disease 
which, if there is no doctor or medical officer 
near may have got a start before the provin- 
cial health authorities are aware of it. On 
one such occasion the Department of Public 
Health ordered the nearest nurse to take a 
supply of anti-toxin to the rescue of a 
settlement fifty-six miles from her head- 
quarters. On her arrival at the nearest 
school district affected, she examined the 
children in attendance, closed the school 
and took those she found to be suffering 
from diphtheric membrane to their homes. 
Thus began the battle which waged for a 
fortnight before the epidemic was brought 
under control. Already several children had 
died, and the parents, frantic with grief and 
anxiety, welcomed the nurse who was able 
to direct them in the care of the sick and in 
safeguarding others. 

The nurse’s home is usually situated 
within easy reach of a little store where she 
may obtain her food supplies. She cannot 
stock up heavily on anything but pepper 
and mustard, because in winter her supplies 
freeze solid when she is away from home for 
even a short time. It is not safe to leave a 
big fire in the stove, and the nurse deems 
it easier to thaw out the bread than to build 
a new house. 

It requires a good deal of philosophy to 
enter a fireless house after a ride of perhaps 
thirty or forty miles in the bitter cold of 
winter, kindle the fire, bring water, and 
thaw out the food before supper can be 
prepared. But even a worse task sometimes 
falls to the nurse’s lot. Most trying of all, 
says one nurse, is the call that comes at night 
after she has gone to bed! These calls come 
frequently, for the homesteader has a habit 
of waiting until his day’s work is over, and 
his evening chores attended to, before 
starting off for the nurse. However, though 
the nurse deserts her warm bed with reluc- 
tance, she does not allow her feelings to 
affect her service, which is never refused. 

When the nurse starts out in response to a 
call, she is not always sure of the difficulties 
she will have to face before she reaches her 
destination. It is a peculiar coincidence that 
in almost every field covered by a district 
nurse, there is a river and no bridge! On 
the opposite side of the river are settlers 
who require nursing service during those 
critical times of the year, the spring break-up 
and the autumn freeze-up. In summer, the 
nurse may cross by ferry if there happens 
to be one; in winter, on the ice. Frequently 
her crossing is comparable in daring to the 
crossing of Eliza of Uncle Tom's Cabin fame, 
minus the bloodhound. But the nurse may 
be racing with death to a homestead, and a 
pack of bloodhounds in pursuit could be no 
more terrifying or a greater driving force 
than the realization. 


On one occasion a nurse was called to a | 
maternity case and told that she could cross 
the ice without trouble, but her good fairy 
warned her it would be wise to take a driver 
along. Reaching the top of the riverbank 
they stopped, and the driver walked down 
to size up the situation. He found a huge 
hole in the ice which could have swamped 
them, car and all, had they driven down. 
Still the nurse had to cross. The driver 
begged to be allowed to go with her, claiming 
that she would never get across alone with 
her heavy bags; but this the nurse would 
not permit. “If anything happens and I am 
alone, only one will be gone,” she said. 

Carrying her bags she managed to cross, 
and walked nearly two miles over frozen 
ploughed fields before being met by a man 
who was coming to help her. On her return 
journey, she was accompanied by a new 
Canadian who could speak no English, but 
who carried her bags and crossed the river 
ahead of her in the pitch darkness. Reaching 
the opposite bank, she still had to walk two 
miles to reach the place where her convey- 
ance and driver waited her. On a previous 
occasion she broke through the ice when 
crossing this river and had to drive fourteen 
miles home, clad in dripping garments. 

On another occasion in her earlier experi- 
ences, this nurse had the pleasure of con- 
veying a delirium patient across the Peace 
River in a dugout hewn from a Balm of 
Gilead log and weighing approximately a 
ton. 


NE night there came to her cabin a 
homesteader with a note worded to 
this effect: ““Come at once. Father is very ill 
and the family are starving. Smith Family.” 

The Smith family had come into the 
country shortly before, and had settled in an 
isolated spot north of the Peace River. They 
were American and the family consisted of 
father, mother and five children. The father 
was twenty-five years old and tubercular. 

A high wind was blowing and the nurse 
knew it would be impossible to cross the 
Peace in a boat, so she sent word back that 
she would be at the river at daybreak, 
knowing the wind would have abated by 
that time. Before dawn she rode fourteen 
miles to the river, where she was met by 
two homesteaders who had got word of the 
trouble. 

When the Smith family went to their 
homestead they took provisions for only 
ten days. That time passed and no one 
came out for more grub. After a few days 
the homesteaders became anxious and de- 
cided to find out what caused the delay. 
They had no boat, so they hailed the steamer 
D. A. Thomas in passing, and one man went 
across. He found the father very ill and the 
family without food. Commandeering their 
boat, the heavy dugout, he returned for 
relief —otherwise the nurse. When she 
arrived they started across the river. 

There was an island in midstream at that 
point, and in order to cross, the boat had to 
be towed up the river a mile, rowed across, 
and floated down to the Smith farm. The 
journey was accomplished with difficulty. 
The nurse found the father in a raging fever 
suffering from meningitis. Conditions apart 
from the illness were appalling. On the stove 
stood a large kettle of water with one onion 
floating in it. Onion soup was to be the 
dinner. All other food had been eaten. After 
giving what relief she could, the nurse 
crossed the river to prepare a place to bring 
the sick man—a cabin in which she had 
formerly lived, now empty, and within easy 
reach of her home. Once more she crossed 
the Peace and brought the patient and 
his family out. A democrat and team of 
horses had been secured for the latter part 
of the journey, but the difficulty was not all 
over. The banks of the Peace are very steep 
and ordinarily any “‘packing”’ from the river 


at that point is done with packhorses. | 


However, the driver managed to get the 
democrat down to the water’s edge, the 
invalid was loaded therein, and conveyed to 
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ACHING MUSCLES! 


CAN YOU AFFORD TO 
LET THEM LAY YOU OFF? 
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ANY a day at work has been lost by 

people who permit themselves to 
suffer with muscular aches and pains. 
And, in times like these, who can afford 
to miss a single day? 


Don’t let aching muscles lay you up; 
it’s so easy to get relief. At the first sign 
of soreness, take Absorbine Jr. and rub, 
massage it on the paining parts. Al- 
most instantly, you will notice a glow- 
ing warmth of increased ‘circulation—a 
peaceful relaxation of tired, cramped 
musclesa wonderful easing of pain. 


This is because Absorbine Jr. is a safe 
“rubefacient.” Doctors will tell you that 
it helps to stir up sluggish circulation 








ABSORBINE 


for years has relieved sore muscles, muscular 
aches, bruises, burns, cuts, sprains, abrasions 


e 


and thereby relieves the sore congestion 
in muscles. Since Absorbine Jr. will not 
blister, it can be used with massage and 
therefore brings double-acting relief 
from muscular aches and pains. 


For 40 years, Absorbine Jr. has been 
a favorite among coaches, trainers and 
athletes. It's the wisest precaution 
against bruises, strains, sprains—against 
all kinds of muscular ailments. It is an 
excellent antiseptic. Price, $1.25. For 
free sample write 

W. F. YOUNG, INC. 
Lyman Building, Montreal 
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Used by 
Thousands for 


“ ATHLETE’S 
FOOT” 





STYLE 


has been the predominating thing with women down through 


countless ages ever since Mother Eve started her fig leaf fashion 
thousands of years ago. To keep up with the styles of today is 
an expensive proposition, but the modern girl must be properly 


frocked for every occasion! 


No need to worry about expense! 


Do as hundreds of other girls are doing—join our Chatelaine 
Club for Girls teday! You will be surprised at the fine income 
you can earn by pleasant, dignified, part time work introducing 
Canada’s National Magazine for Women, The Chatelaine, to 


your friends. Write, 


Tue SECRETARY 


THE CHATELAINE CLUB FOR GIRLS 


Room 317, 153 University Ave., Toronto, Ont. 
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Too Much 
“p a rty” 
Last Night 


Too Much Food, Late 
Hours, Smoky Atmosphere 
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—No Upset Stomach 


It’s an acid-soaked stomach that makes 
one feel so wretched after over-indulgence 
—too much food; late hours; smoky at- 
mosphere; unwise drinking. For those 
things CAUSE acids to form, nauseate 
and annoy. 


Two teaspoons of Phillips’ Milk of 
Magnesia (or 2 Phillips’ Milk of Magnesia 
tablets) will NEUTRALIZE most of 
those acids within 15 MINUTES after 
taking. 

Scientists say this is the QUICKEST, 
SUREST and EASIEST way to combat 
FEELING THE EFFECTS of over- 
indulgence — the most powerful acid 
neutralizer known to science. Just do this: 


TAKE—2 teaspoons Phillips’ Milk of 
Magnesia in a glass of water BEFORE 
bed. (Or 2 Phillips’ Milk of Magnesia 
tablets.) 


Then, take 2 more teaspoons (or 2 
tablets) with the juice of a WHOLE 
ORANGE when you wake up. 


That’s all. Tomorrow you'll feel great. 
Millions are learning this. Millions are 
doing this. 

Get genuine Phillips’ Milk of Magnesia 
in the familiar liquid form, or the new, 
marvelously convenient tablets. All “Milk 
of Magnesia”’ is not alike in effect. So 
insist on genuine Phillips’ Milk of Mag- 
nesia . . . the kind doctors endorse. 


PHILLIPS’ 
Milk of Magnesia 


NEUTRALIZES THE ACID THAT CAUSES 
TOBACCO HEADACHES and DEPRESSION 


TWO FORMS NOW AT STORES 


You can now get genuine Phillips’ 
Milk of Magnesia in tablet form, as 
well as ordinary liquid form. 
Each tablet is the equivalent 

of a teaspoonful 


of Milk of Mag- 
nesia. Carry the 
tablets with you 
wherever you go. 
They tastelike mint 
candy. 








YET — This Morning 
No “Acid Headache’’ 


A e Ratélaitie s Problems 


Two of the interesting questions which the Institute have 
cq 


received, published for their general information. 


Placing Table Napkins 


HAT is the correct place for the table 

napkin— the left, the right, or in the 
centre of the place? Will you tell me, too, 
how napkins should be folded for the 
different meals, including late, informal 
suppers? 

Answer: Table napkins may be placed 
either in the centre or at the left. If service 
plates are used, the napkin may be placed 
on it, though these are often so very attrac- 
tive that one hesitates to hide the decoration. 
If you prefer, it is quite correct to place the 
napkin at the left. 

| The folding of the napkins is largely a 

| matter of personal choice. Dinner napkins 
are quite large, about twenty-four inches 
square. An attractive way is to fold them 

\in thirds, and again in thirds to form a 

| square; and before placing one on the table. 

| fold each side under loosely so that the edges 
meet. This forms a rectangle which looks 
well and does not occupy too much space. 
Another attractive and very convenient 
way is to fold the napkin into three length- 
wise, then in a screen fold to make a rect- 
angle about the sarre size as when the 
napkin is folded as first described. It is 
more attractive when these folds are pressed 
in loosely with the hand rather than creased 
with the iron. I like this fold particularly 
|for a dinner napkin, as when the guests 
| pick it up it unfolds very conveniently and 
gracefully. If the napkin is placed to the 
left of the service plates, have the selvage 

' toward the plate. 

Luncheon napkins are smaller in size. 

| They may be folded square and placed at 
the left. Have the open corner at the lower 
right hand side, toward the plate. It may 
be folded somewhat more decoratively: 
First fold in a square. Turn back the upper 
folded corner opposite the open corner, to a 

| point about the centre of the square. Then 

'turn back the other two corners—not the 

| opposite one—so that they overlap a little 
at the back. This manner is very pleasing 
if there is a monogram or other decoration 
in the corner of the napkin. If the mono- 
gram is in the centre of one side of the 
napkin, fold in half, then in thirds. Another 
way is to fold the napkin in a square and 
then fold, so that two of the corners meet 

| and form a triangle. 

For late informal suppers, have the 
napkin in a square, triangle or as suggested 
for the luncheon napkin. Napkins used for 
bridge suppers are usually quite small, 
about twelve or fourteen inches, and in this 





case, the square or triangle folding is most 
suitable. 


Discussing Cocoa 


HAVE been following with a great deal 

of interest the Institute articles in the 
Chatelaine. 1 am the leader of a group of 
girls in the local church, who are following 
the programme of the Canadian Girls in 
Training. There are about fifteen of us, 
aged fifteen to seventeen years. We have a 
varied programme but unfortunately no 
library where one can get information and 
illustrative material. But your article on 
cocoa some time ago gave me a new idea. 
Such material would interest the girls 
greatly and be of practical value. We 
could purchase bulk cocoa and demenstrate 
the differences in flavor, and interest might 
be furthered by showing some cacao beans. 

Would you kindly let me know if you 
think the plan feasible? Are there any books 
or material you could suggest that would 
give information on a number of other 
subjects? Although we have no equipment, 


we could use the utensils in our own homes. 


Answer: 1 do think your plan is feasible | 


and very much worth while. 


You might use one or two lesson periods 


to make a study of the production and 
various uses of familiar food products, such 
as you have in mind regarding cocoa. There 
are very interesting things which you could 
teach about this food and I have asked a 
prominent concern which handles this prod- 
uct to send you illustrative material for 
your purpose. This company has a very 
interesting little display case showing the 
cccao bean in various stages up to the 
manufacture of commercial cocoa. 


The story of the habits of the tree and 
the picking of the fruit is very interesting. | 
If you could get some pictures to illustrate | 
this you could make your lesson all the 
more interesting, and perhaps the organiza- 
tion to which I have referred would supply 
you with something along this line. 

Dried fruit is another food which you 
might study, and canned fruit and 
vegetables could occupy you for several 
lessons. Then there are others—honey, 
maple and various sugars, macaroni prod- | 
ucts, eggs, milk and cheese and many more 
that could fit in your programme. 

If you care to map out a plan and send it 
to me, I shall be glad to give you any 
further help, 


| 
| 


Home Discoveries 


When Stringing Beads 


To string small beads, dip the end of the 
| thread in mucilage and when dry use the 
same as needle.—Mrs. J. S., Sask. 


e 
Winter Ventilation 


We ventilate our house during the winter 
months in the following manner: Put a 
small block of wood on each side so that the 
upper sash can only drop about four inches 
down from the top. Put the storm windows 
on, so that the holes are at the top. We 
have four windows open in this manner all 
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Avoid DANGER 





WITH QUICK 
FIRST AID 


Keep a jar or tube of ‘‘Vaseline’’ 
Petroleum Jelly ready for imme- 
diate use. Consider it your first 
need when household accidents 
happen. Cuts can be guarded from 
getting serious, burns and scalds 
made less painful, scratches and 
bruises quickly soothed. 

Refuse imitations. Insist on the 
genuine. Look for the trade mark 
Vaseline on every tube or jar that 


you buy. At all Drug Stores. 


Vaseline 


TRADE MARK 


PETROLEUM JELLY 


made in Quebec by CHESEBROUGH 
Mfg. Co., Cons‘d., Chabot Ave., Montreal 


A. Felt Pr maar Be 
painful friction 


B. Mild medica- 
tion removes corn 


CLIT MS 


plaster in place 


HOW BLUE-JAY 
REMOVES CORNS 


Blue-jay is the medicated corn plaster. That 
explains why it easily, gently, safely removes 
corns that defy ordinary treatment. 

Blue-jay does more than cover the corn, 
which is all that most pads do, It treats the 
corn with a mild medication that actually 
breaks down its structure and loosens it for 
easy removal. Besides this, it brings instant 





| pain-relief by cushioning the tender spot with 


the time except in very stormy weather 
when we close the flap of the storm sash 
on the side of the house where the wind is 
blowing.—L. A. B., Bounty, Sask. 


€ 
A Use for Tinfoil 


Take the tinfoil from tea packages and 
soak in water until the advertising matter 
comes off. It can be used to cover tops of 
cream jugs, jelly glasses, or anything that 
has been opened and requires a covering to 
be protected from dust. Press down tightly 
all around top.—Mrs. E. M. Dunnett, 
Hamilton, Ont. 


its soft felt pad. 

This improved corn plaster is the safe, de- 
yendable product cf a noted surgical dressing 
rouse. Always insist on genuine Blue-jay, the 


medicated corn plaster. All druggists, 35c. 


BLUE-JAY 


CORN PLASTERS 


( BAUER & BLACKuimired) | 


—— Hee ee Owe ea OO Oo 
FREE BOOKLET—"FOR BETTER FEET"— 
A very helpful book; contains valuable suggestions 
for foot sufferers. For a free copy mail this coupon 

to Bauer & Black, 100 Spadina Ave., Toronto. 
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It is not a Kenwood 
unless it bears this 
label 


Bs 
$ 
i 
¥ 
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Kenwood Blankets, refreshingly beautiful in their soft colourings 
and their fleecy texture, are indeed the jewels among blankets— 
jewels which add the final decorative note to the bedroom, whatever 


its colour scheme may be. 


Decorative, certainly—and intensely practical too. For Kenwood 
Blankets are just as durable as they are beautiful. Washing only 
revives their fleecy nap and renews their lovely colours. Kenwoods 
are dyed in the wool with the most permanent dyes obtainable, and 
are thoroughly pre-shrunk at the mill. Warm and cosy too, with- 
out oppressive weight. Kenwood Blankets are available in six 
beautiful colours, also in attractive reversible style, a different shade 
on each side. Kenwood Mills Limited, Arnprior, Ontario. 











Meadarvaska 


These blankets combine 
splendid quality and 
beautiful appearance 
and are available at a 
price lower than 
Kenwoods. They are of 
pure wool— made ly 
Kenwood. Madawaskas 
will give genuine satisfac- 
tion and long wear. 
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You can 
SLEEP 


Do you know that in most cases sleep- 
lessness is®due to nervousness? Tense 
nerves keep you awake. Overwrought 
nerves rob you of your rest. Relax your 
tense ‘“‘NERVES” and you will get your 
sleep and rest. Here is a delightful way 
that seldom fails to quiet your nerves 
and help you go to sleep. Try it. Your 
money back if it fails to satisfy. 


No more sleepless nights caused by 
“NERVES.” You don’t have to endure hectic, 
wakeful hours of nervous tension. When your 
nerves keep you awake—do as thousands of other 
nervous men and women do to get sound, restful 
sleep. Before you go to bed, just take Dr. Miles’ 
NERVINE. You will be delighted with the 
prompt way it quiets your nerves, relaxes the 
tension and helps you get your rest and sleep. 


For more than 50 years this time-tested 
nerve remedy has brought grateful relief to 
thousands of nervous people. It is safe and harm- 
weg to take—and you will find it wonderful for Nervous Headache, Nervous 
Indigestion, Sleeplessness and most nervous troubles. 


TRY IT AT OUR EXPENSE 


Why lie awake nights with ““NERVES.” Why let 
nervous troubles ruin your health and happiness. 
You can get Dr. Miles’ NERVINE at any drug 
store in either Liquid or Effervescent Tablet form. 
Take your choice—but get a package today and 
try it. If you are not pleased with results — the 
druggist will refund your money. 


AT ALL DRUG STORES 
Large Size $1.25 Small Size 25c 


(492) 
OCT R EE AG 


NERVINE 
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DARK TRAILS BECKON 
THE ADVENTUROUS e e 


HE armchair adventurer, whose tenderfeet ... or per- 

haps it is the fact that he must earn his bread by the 
sweat of his brow ... deny him the thrill of striking into 
jungle or frontier for himself ... is assured of a very fine 
substitute in the two April issues of Adventure. He will 
follow ARTHUR O. FrieL down “Dark Trails” ... 
Georces SurDEZ with the French Foreign Legion in 
“Sunstroke”’ ... TALBOT MUNDY as he reminisces of 
Black Africa in “Watu” ... with ARED WHITE in “The 
Spy At Lyons”... ALLAN VAUGHAN ELSTON and “The 
Invisible Sword” ... Gordon YOUNG and “The Devil’s 
Passport” ... T. S. SvripuinG in “The Resurrection of 
Chin Lee” ... Have your copies reserved. 
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the cabin where he was nursed until death 
| called him a week later. 

Another nurse recalls a thrilling drive to 
'see a patient living in the remotest part of 
| her remote district. This patient’s condition 
| was such that she needed hospital treatment, 
but she would not listen to the appeals of 
her family, so they sent for the nurse. The 
call came in the dead of winter and the trip 
was made partly on horseback, partly in a 
| sleigh with hot rocks for foot warmers. The 
| sun was shining brightly but it was bitterly 
| cold and the days were short. Houses were 
| far apart. In one stretch, twelve miles were 
| covered without passing a human habita- 
| tion. At the end of the trip, the nurse found 
| a charming home, charming people, and only 
'one cloud on the family life—the mother’s 
| illness. 

Next morning, nurse and patient started 
back over the long, lone trail, riding in a 
sleigh tent like a prairie schooner, furnished 
| with a hay mattress, hot rocks, and fur rugs. 
| It took two days to reacn the train, travel- 
ling across muskeg country, over blinding 
snow plains, down ravines, across rivers. 
| In spite of all this, what had promised to be a 
; tremendous undertaking turned out to be 
|a pleasant trip. The lone settlers along the 
| way were kind. “There is a wireless tele- 
phone in those isolated places and people 
sensed our coming,”’ said the nurse. “‘When 
we arrived at a home there was always a 
warm welcome for the travellers and a hot 
meal waiting.”” The patient even benefitted 
|by the trip, and eventually with proper 
| treatment was restored to health. 
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APPILY a touch of comedy enters into 

the nurse’s life and relieves the strain. 
One night a nurse received a telephone call 
from a new Canadian farther up the line of 
the Northern Alberta railway which ran 
through her district, a district recently 
opened up. The conversation ran something 
like this 

“Is that the District Nurse?” 

on > 

“I'm sending a Jersey calf up on to- 
morrow’s train by express.’”” Remembering 
that one time she had been called upon to 
sew up a cut in a horse’s leg, she wondered 
ifthe calf was being sent to her for treatment. 
Then came enlightenment. ‘‘Would you let 
Mrs. L. know the calf is coming?” 

Mrs. L. lived two miles from the village 
but the message was delivered and in due 
time a reception committee was on hand to 
welcome the calf. 

In spite of the hardships, the District 
Nurses of Alberta are a happy lot who love 
their work and find a fascination in the 
pioneer life. Romance, adventure, tragedy 
and comedy enter into the day’s programme. 
Travelling day and night, they develop a 
wonderful intimacy with Nature, which, to 
quote one nurse, ‘‘makes life satisfying.”’ 
Horses are real friends to be depended upon 
in any crisis. Sunshine, stars, the quiet trails 
and woods, all help to make life happy. 
Best of all, though, are the friendships 
formed among pioneers of every nationality 
who appreciate the spirit of the nurse who 
has left an easier post to become one of them. 


You're My Kitten! 


Continued from page 36 


| “I tried to get Diefenderfer to give back 
| Alley Baba’s other kitten,”’ stormed Bill. 
| ‘He took it as a great favor to me. But he’s 
| made it a bed in a cigar box, and feeds it 
milk out of a medicine dropper; and he’s got 
so attached to it, he won’t even smoke the 
pipe Agassiz gave him, for fear the smoke 
will annoy the kitten.” 

“‘We had to go down on our knees to get 
people to take those kittens. But even going 
down on our knees won't get them back!” 

A reluctant grin stole over his features. 
“It may sound funny to tell about. But if 
you could see it—!” 

“No, thank you,” said Tess. ‘I’m staying 
here until Monday at least. And you can 
just go back and put Jezebel in the garage, 
where she belongs.” 

He couldn’t, and he wouldn't. If Tess 
hadn’t been so close in her calculations, if she 
had allowed him to keep a single extra kitten 
from either litter, this ghastly thing would 
never have happened. 

“I know. You can’t bear to see even a cat 
unhappy,” agreed Tess reluctantly. Bill was 
the kindest old thing, and she wouldn’t have 
him different. She couldn't quite see, though, 
how the responsibility came to be hers. 

Hers it was, just the same. After two 
minutes of silently reminding herself that 
she was now practically Mrs. David 
Raymond, of Dumbarton, Tess excused 
herself and went upstairs to telephone 
David. 

He was a little miffed at her going off like 
that, when she had made all her arrange- 
ments to stay; and Tess couldn't tell the 
real reason for her departure. Not to David, 
she couldn't. She cajoled him into a better 
temper; and he agreed to come over on 
Monday to see her father, and bring her 
back to Aunt Edith’s. 

She left her new party dress and her pearls 
behind her, and jammed the rest of her 
clothes hastily into her suitcase, except her 
long beige coat which she didn’t want to 
spend time to fold, and which could just as 
well go in the back seat anyhow. 

After a hurried farewell with Aunt Edith, 
who found time to applaud her for keeping 
David guessing, Tess got behind the wheel 
of her old car. Even with a new one in close 
prospect, she wasn’t going to trust Old 
Faithful again to Bill’s driving. 


The kitten matter she disposed of with a 
high hand. She shut Jezebel in the garage 
and let her mew. 


UT there were plenty of other things 

that needed her attention. She paid off 
Mrs. Meadows. Then she set Bill to work in 
the living room. Pop was off somewhere, 
doubtless at the laboratory, but he had left 
a lot of unsorted specimens in the living- 
room chairs. 

And the kitchen floor was a sight. Tess 
slipped into her heavy sweater—the furnace 
should have been going, and wasn’t—and 
set to work with a mop. 

The floor was clean and dry, and she was 
sitting at the table making additions to a 
long grocery list, when Bill came into the 
kitchen with a few specimens he had decided 
must find their home in the garbage can. 
With the privilege of kitchen company, he 
looked over her shoulder. ‘Ham, cheese, 
potato salad, pumpernickel,”’ he read aloud. 
“Going to feed an army?” 

“The ancient mariners will show up here 
tomorrow evening as usual,” said Tess. 
“For once I’m going to be ready for ‘em— in 
the dining room.” 

“Look here, dear, you can’t keep those 
old bozos out of the kitchen just by spread- 
ing the food in the dining room. They adore 
straying into the kitchen. It makes ’em feel 
so awfully at home.” 

“I suppose I'll have them under my feet 
just as usual,’”’ admitted Tess. ‘“‘But I want 
this party to be much more scrumptious 
than usual. It’s sort of a farewell to me, 
you see, and an announcement of my 
engagement.” 

Having dropped her bomb, she waited for 
the explosion. But Bill, grinning broadly, 
chirped, “This is so sudden! I'm due my 
raise next fall, and I wasn't going to say 
anything about it till then. But if you want 
to go through a whole year engaged, that 
suits me fine. It will keep other fellows off 
you, besides giving me a legitimate excuse to 
stable my cats here.” 

“As if you needed an excuse!’ snapped 
Tess. “I’ve acquired a real fiancé in Dum- 
barton. A banker. His name is David 
Raymond.” 

“You don’t love him,” said Bill coolly. 

Continued on page 62 
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Savoury HEINZ Soups 
of | real home-made goodness 
(PREPARED READY TO SERVE) 


The soup course can be so simple if you have 





























stocked your pantry with the six delicious 
Heinz varieties. All different. All with the 
inimitable Heinz flavour. All perfected— 
ready to serve, needing no addition of milk, 
cream or water. 

Five are cream soups—Tomato, Green Pea, 
Celery, Corn and Asparagus—made with fresh 
cream. The sixth is a delicious blend of Cana- 
dian-grown vegetables. 

In the spotless Heinz kitchens at Leaming- 
ton soup is made in home-made style—in 
limited quantities at a time. Chefs hover over 
rows of small shining kettles, adding pure 
spices and fragrant seasonings at just the 
right moment. Each kettle simmers slowly 
and the soup finally comes to you in the tin 
just as the chef blended it—ready to heat 
and serve. 

Try Heinz soup at your next meal. There 
are convenient sizes on your grocer’s shelves 


at attractive prices. 


HEINZ SIX SOUPS 


CREAM OF TOMATO 
CREAM OF ASPARAGUS 
CREAM OF GREEN PEA 

CREAM OF CELERY 

CREAM OF CORN 
VEGETABLE 


ONE OF THE 


rem Lae 


a CREAM a 


Se .t 0 HOME-MADE STYLE 


,. SOUP 


MADE AT LEAMINGTON, od Pn as fy 7 x 
ONTARIO, FOR NEARLY A it 
QUARTER OF A CENTURY \QQaS eae e/ 









‘| wouldn’t have dared 





use any dye except 


DIAMOND 


“I want to tell you about my new 
three-year-old evening dress,” 
writes one of our enthusiastic 
friends. 


“Originally a « pink, it, of 
course, lost its ess with wear, 
in spite of careful cleaning. It had 
hung back in the closet wnworn 
for a year. 


“I got it out one day and found 
that a few simple changes would 
bring the style up to date. 


“An envelope of Diamond Dyes 
did the rest. It gave me an abso- 
lutely new gown — a beautiful, 
lustrous, shimmering black—which 
is the admiration of all my friends. 
I would never have dared use any- 





I 








thing but Diamond Dyes on it— | 
the only dyes with which I could | 


be sure of results.” 


The reason you can count on suc- | 


cessful dyeing with Diamond Dyes | 
is simply this: they are richer in 
pure anilines—the highest quality 
of anilines obtainable. 


This is why the color goes on so 
evenly. No streaking, no spots. It’s 
why there is always that richness 
and depth of color. No off casts, 
no dullness. 


Enjoy a change of color in your 
wardrobe, your home furnishings. 
Diamond Dyes give it at so little 
cost and effort! (Made in Canadz 
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DIAMOND DYES 


BETTER BECAUSE RICHER 


Hy 


Hi Hi i, 


IN PURE ANILINES 
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| The Wheel That Does the Squeaking 


The wood fell with heavy thunder to the 
| floor. In three strides Jawn had reached the 
| door of the cabin. He yanked it open and 
| hurried out. Johnnie followed closely at his 


heels. “‘He’s a-draggin’ the jigger off the 
track, maw.” 

Judy was only mildly interested. It 
seemed enough just to be sitting safe and 
| sound in the warm Magregor kitchen. Ina 


short moment she heard the rush and roar 
of a train. It thundered by, shaking the 
| bright pans hanging on the wall. 

Jawn Magregor came back. ‘‘Close call,” 
he smiled, and asked the boys to help him 
pick up the fallen wood. 

Judy’s slow senses began. to function. 
“Oh, oh,”’ she gasped. “How hogrible! I 
never thought about another train.”’ 

“Long as she’s a-fannie’ safe along the 
rails, there’s no call for ye to feel upset,” 
replied the man quietly 

But Judy felt a long shiver pass over her 
body. 

When supper was over, 
Tommie were hustled = to bed. 
maw, it’s only seven. Gee, honestly, 
can’t we stay up longer?” 

“You march yourself along real handy 
now, or I'll help ye,” advised Mr. Jawn 
Magregor. The boys scuttled. 

“Ye see,”” he turned with an amused grin 
toward Judy, “this here’s Christmas Eve, 
and we aim to give the little fellows a few 
things they been hankerin’ after. I got me 
a fine spruce back in the woods a piece, and 
we'll just set it up now, if ye don’t mind."’ 

“Why, I'd forgotten! Christmas Eve!” 
Judy laughed, ‘“‘Mind? I'd adore helping 
you. I feel all right now; truly I do. I think 
I’m going to have more fun than I’ve ever 
had in my life.” 
| Wailing squawks issuing from the bed- 
}room gradually died away, and when the 
boys were quiet at last, preparations were 
begun. 

Jawn Magregor shed much of his terse 
|manner and grew more boyish by the 
|minute. “We ain’t never made quite so 
much fuss before,’’ he apologized. His blue 
eyes were full of excitement. 

The tree was a beauty, thick with boughs 
and very fragrant. ‘‘We got one star for 
the top and a few fixings,’”” murmured Mrs. 
| Magregor from a dark corner, where she 
knelt on her knees dragging a box from 
under a bench. 

The collection of trimmings was, indeed, 
ithin. Five shining balls, one slightly 
|smashed. A crumpled paper-chain. Two 
yards of tinsel rather mangy. Three damaged 
| candles. 

“Got any popcorn?”’ enquired Judy. ‘‘Any 
| white cotton? Any red paper or ribbon? 
Even red string might help.” 

Various samples of these articles were 
Cragged into the light. Mrs. Magregor 
popped corn over the embers on the hearth. 
| Her husband arranged the star somewhat 
| perilously at the exact tip of the tree. He 
| hung the five balls, brightest side out. He 
| threw the two yards of tinsel over a bough. 
|‘‘Does look kinda hungry for somethin’ 
more,” he ruminated gently. ‘Don't it 
now?” 

Judy crimped up bits of red paper into 
accordion-pleated danglers. Red ribbon 
filched by Mrs. Magregor from the corner 
of a parlor pillow, was tied rakishly on 
green boughs. White ivory necklaces of 
popcorn were festooned in long loops. The 
| tree took on an air of positive gaiety. 

“How did it happen ye got spilled off the 
'train way out here in the midst of the 
| mountains?”’ Jawn Magregor once enquired 
| of the guest. 

| “I wasn’t spilled off; I got off,” replied 
Judy honestly. “And I don't know why. 
Do you think this popcorn would look 
better down here or nearer the top?” 

“Ye got off?’’ Her host and hostess stared 
at her, their mouths slightly opened. 

“Yes. Sounds silly, and I can’t explain 
it. I was—well, rather upset. And I just 
i did the first thing that occurred to me.” 





Johnnie and 
“Aw, 
aw, 





. Was he, by any chance, 


Continued from page 9 


while her 
incredible 


“Oh,”’ said Mrs. Magregor, 
husband tried to fathom the 
behavior of their guest. 

After a few minutes silence Mrs. 
Magregor said with apologetic reluctance 
“If ye don’t mind, miss, after ye’ve gone to 
bed we'll put Johnnie’s larrigans under the 
tree. They're a Christmas present, but we 
had to let him have them a day or so ahead 
of time, because he was naughty and peeked 
into the bundle—and he wanted to take 
them to bed with him.” 

“Heavens!” cried Judy aghast. ‘Have | 
been wearing Johnnie's precious Christmas 
gift? How awful!” 

‘’Tain't nothing to git riled up about. 
You ain't hurt ‘em a mite.” 

Judy instantly tugged off the long boots 
and slipped her feet once more into her 
pumps, wrinkled and misshapen by being 
drenched, then dried by the fire. ‘I’ve 
never enjoyed an evening so much in my 


life,” she thought. ‘‘Mother would have 
loved it, too.” 
She grew silent over this, and quite 


suddenly thought of Mr. Timothy O'Malley 
missing her? She 
thought not. He'd think she had returned to 
her ¢ tment. Other people had come 
into indeseyen she went out. If she knew 
Mr. O’Matiey’at all, she could be quite 
certain that he would make a point of not 
seeing her, when, as he suppo ed, she might 
have come in from the platform. No one 
would suspect her absence until Vancouver, 
and the time came to gather up the tickets. 
And here Judy MackKeen realized with a 
start that she had given not a single thought 
to the next day, or what was going to happen 
to her. ‘‘To do new things, see new places, 
meet new people. Well, here’s how!’’ She 
looked at the tree. “I might hang my silver 
earrings on these two branch ends. They'd 
contribute to the general idea of glitter.” 

When the tree had received the last 
possible attention, the three sat down before 
the blazing fire. 

“We'd like for you to stay as long as you 
want,”” began the housewife in shy hospi- 
tality, “but you must be a-hankering to get 
along. Your folks will be worried. Jawn, 
how best can we help the young lady?” 

“But I don’t want to go. And I haven't 
any folks. No one will be in the least 
worried. I love it here. Not everyone can 
spend Christmas Eve in the heart of the 
Canadian Rockies, in such a nice cabin and 
with such”—she glanced at her new friends 
with a frank grin—‘‘nice people. However, 
I must not make a nuisance of myself and 
barge in on your family fun like this.” 

“You've been real helpful. We'd like 
awful well for you to stay, wouldn't we, 
Jawn?” 

The man knocked the ashes from his pipe 
against the stone side of the fireplace. “Yes, 
we would that, miss. We would,”’ he said 
simply. And Judy knew that he meant it. 

There were heavy steps outside, a 
stamping on the small porch, then knocking 
at the door. 

“Come in!" roared Jawn Magregor, ‘‘and 
be quick about shuttin’ the door after ye. 

A muffled figure entered, unwound several 
yards of muffler and banged his hat against 
the wall to shake off the snow. ‘‘Say, who 
the dickens ran off with my jigger? And 
why the everlasting Jerusalem is it here in 
your dooryard?”’ 

“Easy there, Morison,"’ soothed Mr. 
Magregor. ‘Wait a bit. Take a chair. 
Have some tobacco. Don't git so riled. 
We got a lady guest here.” 

Judy began to understand the full mean- 
ing of her stolen ride. It appalled her. This 
man must have walked miles to retrieve his 
property. She'd left it on the track and 
nearly wrecked the Limited going in the 
opposite direction. And here she sat calmly 
enjoying Christmas Eve, as if it were her 
rightful due. 

“I stole your jigger,”” she spoke hurriedly. 
“I'm terribly ashamed. I was stupid not 

Continued on page 60 
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“I'm having a dinnex party for her,”’ John 
told their friends. ‘‘Rather quiet, and after- 
ward we'll go to the Beaux Arts Ball. She’s 
dying to go, poor kid, being cooped up like 
that all summer.” 

All Stockton was agog, feeling certain that 
Esme would not just come home, but would 
stage a return that would be well worth 
seeing. And they were right. 

The eighteen guests at John’s dinner 
party saw a picture long to be remembered. 
Instead of the harsh Chinese green and 
bittersweet of Esme’s modernistic drawing- 
room, they walked into a salon of rose and 
turquoise and silver. And there was Esme, 
with her boyish bob grown down to little 
curls about her neck, and her short trim 
skirts replaced by a long, white, clinging 
thing after the manner of Madame Recamier 
Esme languished from one strong male arm 
to another. Women began to feel leg- 
conscious and barbarous, they began to 
look to their own husbands and to calculate 
in their harassed minds as to how long it 
took a boyish bob to grow in. 

Then Esme vanished, having put the 
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dressmaking and hairdressing establish- 
ments of Stockton on their feet. 

This time, one could scarcely say she'd 
put in an appearance. Visitors were not 
allowed her in the nursing home, and the 
pale pink chiffon bed-jackets and the new 
expression of mother love were wasted on 
the desert air, so to speak. 

Nevertheless, Esme was not unhappy. 
There was the apple-green nursery—pink 
and blue being quite ‘‘out’’ for infants—the 
books on child psychology, and a vision of 
clinging hostess gowns that she intended to 
show off at the first opportunity. And there 
was John with his arms full of roses and an| 
inane look of beatific happiness on his face. | 

“How feeling, darling?’’ he crooned to her. 

‘Just grand,’’ Esme returned the fatuous 
smile. 

“It won't cramp your style too much— 
two of them, you know? None of your 
friends have even one.” 

“No, not yet,”’ said Esme with a prophetic | 
gleam in her eye. “And you know, John, I’m| 
glad there are two. There’s something so 

so emphatic about twins.”’ 





Following the Curve of Fashion 


Continued from page 25 


maintain, still manage to follow the sil- 
houette of the suits and coats. They, too, 
have wide shoulders, high-placed, fitted 
waists, long straight skirts. But there’s a 
difference between them and the last high- 
waisted, full-shouldered dress of the leg- 
o’mutton mode. The difference lies in the 
line of the seven. The wide shoulders are a 
flat line—width is added by little capelets, 
epaulets, ‘‘crests,"’ or dropped saddle shoul- 
ders. 


Soft woollens are sometimes made, in 
France, with tucks in the shoulder and 
upper sleeve, giving extra bulk and interest 
there, yet at the same time keeping a 
smooth, straight shoulder line. 


Nor is there any suggestion of the Empire 
waist in the new frocks. As one New York 
writer describes it, “Paris has done a fit 
over the diaphragm!"’ The rule seems to be 
a Minimum both of waist and waste—belts 
are bound about one’s upper middle without 
an inch to spare, either of figure or of fabric. 


Below this neat area, the line of the skirt 
follows almost as a matter of course. It is 
very smoothly fitted and flat over the hips, 
flaring just far enough above the knees, in 


A Colonial Bedroom 


Continued from page 22 


little scenes. The one shown is particularly 
lovely with squares of different colors out- 
lined in black and with a little motif in the 


centre of each. 


You may dress your bed in fluttery or 
tailored fashion. We have used a candlewick 
spread repeating the color note of the wall 
paper and fitting it trimly over the pillows. 
Patchwork coverlets look particularly well 
on a maple bed, and glazed chintz to match 











pleats or circular fullness, to allow complete 
freedom of movement. 


ND the hats! 

Well, ever since the hats almost 
stopped the fashion show by ‘‘going 
Eugénie” they’ve never been quite brought 
back into line with other fashions again. 
The new hats go one better than seven— 
their line is a broken figure eight. From an ! 
upward curve at the back of the head, they 2 
swing forward—up on the one side, down i 


This morning these 3 great 


advantages of the new Bissell 


would have saved you work! 


E new" Hi-Lo’’(ball bearing) 
Bissell is a super-thorough 
sweeper. Its mechanism actually 
makes your present sweeper old- 
fashioned and out-of-date. 

The “Hi-Lo” brush control of 
the modern Bissell doubles the 
sweeper's usefulness! Be sure to 
look for the word “Hi-Lo” when 
you try these new Bissells. 

Why not enjoy a new Bissell? 
Household editors will tell you 
that a carpet sweeper is just as 
necessary as ever—no matter what 
other cleaning equipment you 
own. Learn what vastly greater 
service the new Bissells give. Fur- 
niture, hardware and department 
stores will gladly show you. 


Prices from $5.75 up. 
(Only 25 cents more in west) 


The New 


BISSELL 


SWEEPER 
with “Hi-Lo” 
Brush Control 


ee es 








toward the other— with a nonchalant i The new Bissell gets 
oblivion of hair and ear left utterly unpro- more dirt! Saves 
tected from the weather. Moreover, high cleaning time. 
on the top of the crown, like a weather vane Usefulness doubled! 
at the mercy of every wind that blows, the} | | Sweeps linoleums as 
new hats perch their feathers and flowers. *| _wellas rugs and carpets. 
And here is a fashion point to be remem- 3 Easy,one-hand move- 
bered. This upward tilt of the new hats isa Ml ie nacre meee 
line that follows the line of the neck. Ring- 8 am 
lets and curls were all very well, under the 
minute brims of last season’s creations—but | 
they don’t belong to this spring. Hair-| 
dressing therefore calls for a smooth, | 
molded head line—perhaps a few curls and 
waves in front above the brow and exposed 
temple, but in the back a sculptured swirl, 
close against the head. 
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the curtains may be successfully and delight- 
fully used. It may be plain or flounced with | 
sometimes a binding in contrasting or har- | 
monizing shade. 

Failure to develop a charming restful air 
is more often due to lack of patience than 
to lack of money. If you are one of those 
who cherish tradition and take a pride in 
recapturing the charm of the past, the quest 
for appropriate and attractive furnishings is | 
something of a thrilling adventure. 


Bissell Carpet Sweeper Company 
ot Canada. Limited. 

2353 Drummond Road, 

Niagara Falls, Ontario. ( Factory) 


Please send Bissell Booklet to: 


Stgned 


Street 


oe } ae 
rey Cin Province 


in Jigu anna ae eee eee eww we ewe ew ousee 
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ust wash 
the dirt away! 


Gillett’s Lye lifts o 
£rease, grime, and 
stubborn stains... 
without scrubbing 


HY tire yourself out rubbing 
and scfubbing at spots and 
stains ? 


Any time you have a heavy clean- 
ing job to do—house-cleaning, cleans- 
ing toilet bowls or clogged drains— 
use Gillett’s Pure Flake Lye. 


This powerful cleanser just washes 
the dirt away. Grease and grime at 
once dissolve. Off come stubborn 
spots and stains. 


Keep a solution on hand in your kitch- 
en. One teaspoonful of Gillett’s Lye, 
dissolved in a quart of lukewarm or 
cold water*, makes an economical 
cleanser that saves hours of work. 


Tell your grocer to give you Gillett’s 
Pure Flake Lye. 


FREE BOOKLET: The Gillett’s 
Lye Booklet is full of helpful hints for special 
cleaning tasks. Write for free copy. Standard 
Brands Limited, Fraser Ave. & Liberty St., 
Toronto, Ont. 


*Never dis- 
solve lye in 
hot water. 
The action 
of the lye it- 
self heats 
the water. 
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| to realize what I was doing. I’msorry.. . 
| Mr. Magregor smiled at her. Then he 
explained a trifle importantly to Mr. 
Morison how the young lady had—er—just 
got off the train, sudden like. His wife 
added color to the tale by relating the state 
of Judy’s shoes, how cold she was, how 
frightened. 

Mr. Morison was reduced to a pulp of 
| humiliation. He mumbled apologies for 
| swearing before a lady—evidently Mrs. 
| Magregor didn’t count in this particular 
| situation. Apologies were accepted. “I 
| have to have the jigger, you know, to see 
| that the cuts and tunnels are kept clear. 
| We go half an hour ahead of the Limited, 
| and you certainly had me scared.”’ 

Judy glowed with the heat of a slow 
contentment. She seemed to have been 

fighting something, pretending something, 
Coing something which had drained out a 
lot of nervous energy. Now she just sat 
and looked at the fire, and thought of 
ncthing but how good sleep would be, when 
it was time to go to bed. 

Christmas Eve in the Canadian Rockies, 
in the cabin of generous strangers! How 
completely at home she felt, and how happy. 

“Jawn, didn’t I hear sométhing?”” Mrs. 
Magregor’s voice held a quick note of alarm. 


“Nothin’ but Manche prowlin’. That 
dog’s 
corner.” 

“No, that ain't it. I tell you, 
step. Snow crunching. You go see, 
She turned to Judy. ‘You see, 
have no reg’lar callers, not this time o’ year, 
and in the evening. 
people live too far away. 

Judy looked toward the 
annoyance. 
be spoiled? She resented being disturbed. 

Then she frowned and blinked rapidly. 
She stared. 
hallucination. Pressed against the glass was 
a face. Grey eyes under straight brows, 
fine modelling around high cheek bones, 
firm lips opened as if to call something. 
Dark locks of hair straggled over the fore- 


Jawn.”’ 


window with 


head. There was a twisted look of despair | 
on the face, mingled with sharp astonish- | 


ment. 

“Timothy!”’ screamed Judy. She ran 
flying to the door and flung it open. Snow 
swept in, in great gusts, the lamps flickered. 


The figure of a man pitched headlong | 


across her feet. ‘“‘Sorry’’—she just caught 
the whispered words—‘‘thought I’d never 
find you. Absolutely cone in.” 

(To be Concluded Next Month) 


A Change in the Wind 


Continued from page 15 


ir im with both wonder and amazement. 
| “But what difference does that make, 
| Reggie?’ she seemed far too simple-minded 
to comprehend these intricacies of the social 
code. ‘John and I consider ourselves abso- 
lutely free. It’s so uncivilized to be posses- 
sive. Besides, monogamy is an artificial 
| custom and quite outdated.” 
| So Reggie reaffirmed his invitation and 
went off, trying to reconcile the stern male 
face of John Harlowe with the theory of an 
unpossessive husband. It couldn’t be done, 
and all Reggie could do was hope and pray 
the night he called for Esme. 
He need not have worried. John rose 
| from his deep chairt. 
“Glad to see you, Reggie,’ he shook 
| hands affably. ‘‘Esme be ready in a moment. 
| After that Esme seemed to gad about 
| more than she had done before she was 
| married probably in order not to appear old- 
| fashionedly fond of her husband, and John 
| continued to receive her callers cordially 
| until there were plenty who began to wonder 
| and some who began to talk. 
Nevertheless, Esme, instead of ruining 
| her own reputation, was wrecking the homes 
of Stockton. The streets were overrun with 
limousines carrying married women to thcir 
jobs, and hostesses nearly broke under the 
strain of coupling their women guests with 
other women’s husbands when they threw 


a party. 


” 





“THERE is no telling where it might have 
ended had it not been for Molly O’Day. 
It was years since Molly had lived in 
Stockton, but she turned up unexpectedly 
| one night and decided to call on Esme. She 
| called and was greeted by John Harlowe, it 
not being his turn to take his wife out that 
particular Wednesday. 

| “Esme is not at home,” he told her 
gravely. “I don’t know when she will be 
back.” 

Slowly the tears welled in Molly’s big blue 
eyes, giving her that irresistible all-alone-in- 
the-world look. Then she sank weakly into 
a chair. 

“I’m sorry, 





” 


she whispered. ‘‘Forgive 
“Could I do something for you?” he 
enquired solicitously. 
“No, no, nothing,’ she was pathetically 
brave. “I’ve run away from my husband. I 
don’t know where to go.” 


AT FIRST Esme was surprised but not 

disturbed by this new interest of 

John’s. It was what they’d agreed to. It was 

| what she’d been doing. Still, it began to get 
‘on her nerves. 


“‘Molly’s had such a tough time of it,” 
John told her. 
been a brute. Why, he. . . 

Esme looked disgusted. 
round talking about it?” 

“Oh, no,” 
“‘She’s never spoken of it to anyone but me.”’ 

With that Esme began to feel the change 
in the wind and to adjust herself accordingly. 
For the first time she noticed that John 
never sent her flowers, never asked her how 
she was, and having noticed it she began to 
resent it—mainly because he did these 
things for Molly. 

The climax came one night that Esme 
didn’t have a date and John did. She sat 
at home in her lounging pyjamas with 
Bertrand Russell’s latest book. Somehow 
it didn’t work. She tried bed but couldn't 
sleep. At one o'clock she got up, determined 
to finish a sketch she'd neglected. That 
didn’t go either. 

The hours went by—two 
Then John came in. 

“Still up, Esme?’”’ He never suspected 
that she might be waiting up for him. 

“*Yes,’’ she said; “‘not used to such decent 
hours I couldn’t sleep.” 

“Tough!” he said. ‘We should keep 
better hours. I’m dead. Couldn't leave that 
poor little kid alone, though.” 

“She not well?’’ Esme’s voice had the 
right amount of friendly interest. 

‘“‘Has nightmares,’’ John told her. 
“Dreams her brute of a husband is going to 
kill her. I stayed till she went to sleep.” 

At that point Esme made up her mind. 
The wind was in a definite direction. 

“John,” she said softiy, “I’m going to 
leave you.” 

“Leave me?” John was startled. 
Esme!” 

Esme nodded, the tears streaming brightly 
down her little, childlike face. 

“‘Darling,”” John went to take her in his 
arms. 

“Don’t,”” Esme self-sacrificingly pushed 
him away from her. ‘You'll catch it.” 

“Catch it? Catch what?” John -was 
utterly bewildered. 

“T. B.,’’ Esme murmured piteously. “Dr. 
Richmond says I have it. 
on you. I’m going.” 

Then Esme disappeared from Stockton to 


-three—four. 


“Why, 


some place in the country where John had | 


bought an expensive summer home. People 
enquired about her. John said she was 
getting along nicely but could see no one, 
and he seemed to take great pride in the 
fact that he travelled forty miles home eac h | 
night to be with her. 

In the fall Esme appeared. 


always sure a coyote’s just around the 

I heard a | 
—— 

we don't 


Snow’s too deep and | 
It’s kind of queer.” | 


Why should this perfect evening | 


Her eyes clung to a ridiculous | 


“Her husband must have | 
“Does she go | 


John hastened to reassure her. | 
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ER mother used to suffer in silence. 
Declining invitations because she 
“indisposed.” But the modern 
Miss knows an antidote for inconvenient 
pains. She just takes some aspirin and goes 
right on—in comfort. If it’s Aspirin, it 
can’t possibly do any harm. 


was 


Have you always Aspirin in the house? 
And do you always remember to take it? 
Two tablets, and the headache that 
threatened to keep you home is gone! Or 
that sudden cold that might have spoiled 
the party. 


Has your throat ever been so sore you 
could hardly swallow? A gargle made from 
Aspirin tablets crushed in a little water 
will bring you complete ease in from 
five to seven minutes! 

Even neuralgia and neuritis have lost 
their terror for those people who have 
learned to depend on Aspirin. And those 
little nagging aches and pains that bring 
“nerves” by day, or a sleepless night, are 
forgotten half an hour after taking these 
remarkable tablets! 


Keep this antidote for pain handy, and 
keep your engagements. There is not 
the slightest harm in its free use. Just be 
sure you get Aspirin. Every drug store has 
it. Aspirin is made in Canada. 


I won't be a drag 


i 
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Through the courtesy of Miss Charlotte 
Whitton, I am able to give you the most 
recent list of moving pictures approved for 
family enjoyment, by the Canadian Council 
on Child and Family Welfare. This will be a 
regular feature of this magazine. 


B. FAMILY 


Ben Hur—This is the same costume play 
made as silent several years ago, only that it 
has now been “‘fitted’’ with sound. Some 
critics question as to whether this is a success 
as a ‘‘sound”’ picture. 

Big Shot—This light and entertaining pic- 
ture features a ‘‘small town” boy, anxious to 
become a “big shot’’ as being unlucky in 
all his ventures. His last misfortune is to 
buy an auto camp only to find it unhealthy 
swamp. However fortune finally smiles on 
the hero. 

Compromised—A self-made man who has 


become wealthy, insists that his son begin . 


at the bottom of the ladder, and live in a 
district near the factory. The boy falls in 
love with an orphan who works in his 
boarding house, and refuses to be separated 
from her in spite of his father’s opposition. 


Delicious—A new Cinderella story in 
which Janet Gaynor as a wistful Scotch 
immigrant girl, encounters many difficulties 
on her arrival at Ellis Island. Aided by a 
friendly Russian theatrical troupe and a 
Swedish valet, her problems are solved. 
Among the outstanding features of the 
picture are the portrayal of ‘“‘Heather’s’”’ 
dream of welcome, the work of the Russian 
performers and the unusual music of George 
Gershwin. 

Emma—In this film Marie Dressler takes 
the part of housekeeper in a motherless 
family and devotes herself to the care of 
the children. After several years she marries 
the children’s father and at his death 
false accusations are brought against her by 
all the children except the youngest. Miss 
Dressler takes this part with her usual 
understanding and humor. The picture is 
full of human interest. 

Freighters of Destiny—Tom Keene and 
Barbara Kent. A United States Western 
melodrama in which the hero ‘‘makes good”’ 
at the same time wiping out the “Bandit 
Ring.”” Cowboy songs, clever riding and 
interesting scenery add to the entertainment 
value. 

Suicide Fleet—This is an amusing picture 
showing the experiences of three Coney 
Island chums who enlist in the U. S. Navy 
and are sailors on a destroyer during the 
Great War. There is a good deal of rough 


go to bargain sales and push and pull, and 
not be rude. 

I wish I were a woman because I think it’s 
the grandest racket in the world to which 
men pay exacting tribute from the day they 
are born. I wish I were a woman so that I 
could make some big oaf, whose size and 
strength cows me as a man, tremble at my 
word and jump to do my bidding. I wish I 
were a woman so that I could order a fat and 
pompous banker to bring home a spool of 
number forty thread and tell my boss not to 
forget the spinach. I wish I were a woman 
so that I could get up enough nerve to touch 
things that have a “Wet Paint” sign on 
them, pinch fruit, poke vegetables and 
handle articles plainly labelled “Do Not 
Touch,” bawl out a grocer, cheat a butcher, 
and get my shoes shined without giving a 
tip. 

I wish I were a woman so that I could 


and ready fun of a harmless kind in the 
picture. 






The Rainbow Trail—This picture is based | 
on Zane Grey’s novel of the same name 
which tells the story of Arizona’s gold fields 
in 1880. It is a family picture which will 
delight the boys and interest nature lovers. QO ’ 
The Unexpected Father—A comedy in| 
which a little girl adopts a man. 





Heaven on Earth—Lew Ayres, as ‘‘States,”’ | 
the adopted son of a Mississippi steamboat 
captain, returns to his own people, “shanty 
boat” dwellers, with whom the captain and 
crew of the steamboat have a feud. This 
antagonism provides rather a novel back- 
ground for an interesting and unusual pic- 
ture. The hero falls in love with ‘‘Towhead” 
one of the “poor white trash,” and they 
combine their lots. Enraged at his son, 
through a misunderstanding, the foster 
father steers his boat head-on into States’. 

A storm follows and the chief characters | 
have a narrow escape from going over the 
falls. The scenes of storm and flood are 
quite notably good. 

The following pictures are avellelbel 
through the Canadian Government Motion 
Picture Bureau: 

Communing With the Heavens—A film trip 
through the Dominion Observatory at 
Ottawa, Canada, giving a clear insight into 
the work of the astronomy, seismography 
and other scientific undertakings carried 
on there. 

Winter Witchery of Niagara—Famous as 
one of the world’s greatest scenic spectacles, 
Niagara in winter dress is incomparably | 
beautiful. This film depicts the glories of 
the great cataract under the Frost King’s 
magic mantle when its picturesque environs | 
are transformed by frozen spray into 
weirdly beautiful and fantastically shaped 
ice formations. 

With Dog Team And Snowshoes—The joys 
of a winter holiday in northern Ontario are 
illustrated in this film depicting the experi- 
ences of a winter vacation party in the Lake 
Penage district. 

Where Winter Sport ts King—Few places 
on the American continent offer more attrac- 
tions to the visitor than the picturesque old | 
city of Quebec and nowhere can winter | 
sports of all kinds be enjoyed to better 
advantage as this film demonstrates 

Fifteen Minutes From Skyscrapers—A 
scenic travelogue of Vancouver’s famous 
forest playground, Stanley Park, including | 
views of the Harding Memorial, Pauline 





Midnight Sun 


romance on this continent. 


Johnson Monument, the park Zoo, the Here under the mild midnight sun 


giant hollow tree, Siwash Rock, and English 


Bay. the entire north bursts into startling 


7? 


“Tl Wish I Were a Woman” 


Continued from page 19 


bloom. Here are giant glaciers 
and snow-clad peaks. Here is 
the thrilling “Trail of ’98” 


| itself! 


Take a Canadian National 
steamer to Alaska this summer. 
Sail through the fjords of the 


famous “Inside Passage” — a 


get into clubs at reduced rates, have some- E h 
one to chase tennis balls, pay for my bad- | thousand miles of smooth water 


minton birds and honor the chits that I ll th 
. n 
sign. I wish I were a woman so that I could | and gorgeous scenery all the 


play on short-holed golf courses, and that) way! En route to embark see 
no matter how poorly I played or how c : 
ridiculous I looked at any sport, I'd be cute, Jasper National Park and the 


cunning and—oh, so feminine! As it is, I'm| scenic grandeur of the Cana- 
just plain clumsy and an awkward dub. : 2 : 

I'm a man. | dian Rockies. Enquire today of 
I wish I were a woman so that I could C di N 
inwardly chuckle at the weakness of some} YOUF nearest anadian a- 
poor sap who takes his hat off in an elevator;| ¢ignal Agent for booklets de- 

so that I could walk up to bank cages and | a . ¥ 
ticket offices and get served without waiting | scribing this wonderful trip. 
in line; go fishing without having to row the 
boat, and have magazines like the Chatelaine | 
plan my work and do my thinking for me. C A NAD 
I wish I were a woman for many reasons 
. . but mainly so that I wouldn’t have to 
listen to women tell me how lucky I am 
to be a man. 





Through the fjords 


of the North Pacific 
to the Land of the 


| Here under the Arctic Circle is the 
strangest storehouse of treasure and 









ae 
Ss 


from Vancouver, 
Victoria, Prince 
Rupert or Seattle, 
All outside 
rOOmS.s 








NATIONAL 


she Largest Railway System in America 
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ROMANCE COMES TO 
THE GIRL WHO HAS 


Clear, 
Sparkling 
Eyes! 


Read how the stars of stage 
and screen keep their eyes 
alluringly clear and bright 


When you know that men are enchanted by 
clear, sparkling eyes, why let dull, lifeless 
ones ruin your appearance and rob you of 
romance? It’s so unnecessary when all you 
need do is adopt the method used by stage 
and screen stars to beautify their eyes. 


That method is nothing more nor less than 
the regular use of Murine. It almost instantly 
gives the eyes new life and luster, and by its 
gentle astringent action reduces unsightly 
bloodshot véins. Apply this famous eye 
brightener night and morning as it contains 
no belladonna or other harmful ingredients. 


No wasteful, insanitary eye cup is needed 
to use Murine. It is economically and hy- 
gienically applied with its combination eye 
dropper and bottle stop. 150 applications 
cost but 60c at drug and department stores. 
Get your first bottle foday/ For free Eye 
Beauty and Eye Care secrets, write Murine 
Co., Dept. C, 9 E. Ohio St., Chicago. 





MAKE THIS TEST! Drop Murine in one eye 
only... . then note how clearer, brighter and 
larger in appearance it very shortly becomes. 
And also how refreshed and invigorated it feels! 


URINE; 
FOR Your 


EYES 


Approved by Good Housekeeping Bureau 





| 
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“What of it?” asked Tess, and then 
hastily changed to, “‘Of course I love David. 
| Would I have promised to marry him if I 
| didn’t love him?” 

““You love me,” said Bill. 
“I don’t!” retorted Tess. 
| fell before his. 

Standing over her, Bill said in his pleasant 
low voice, ‘““You love me, and that makes 
you my kitten. If you go over to Dumbarton 
and pretend to be engaged to this Dave 
person, I’ll go after you and kidnap you.” 

“But when I marry him?” insisted Tess. 

“If you should marry him—You won't, 
but if you were that stubborn and silly—I’d 
just take up my residence on your lower 
floor, and kidnap you there every time he 
kidnapped you back. And I’d tire him out.” 

“David is just the kind of man I’ve always 
wanted to marry,”’ began Tess, and choked. 
She had a mental picture of Bill dragging her 
down a flight of steps by the scruff of her 
neck, as if she really were a kitten. 

“David is awfully handsome and very 
much in love with me,” she began again. It 
was no use. She had to laugh out loud, and 
it ruined her effect. 

“You know you’d miss the specimens if 
you didn’t have ’em to fight,” went on Bill, 
laying a warm strong hand on her shoulder. 
“And you'd be worse off without the ancient 
mariners than they would without you, 
and that’s going some. Who taught you the 
classification of the algae before you could 


But her eyes 


life that only A. A. Milne could draw. Then, 
on the eve of their son’s brilliant marriage, 
the vagabond husband walks into the house 
to confront the pair. 

It is interesting to watch the rapid de- 
velopments in British pictures. This one, 
“Michael and Mary,” has excellent cast, 
an exciting story; the photography is 
brilliant, and the whole play moves with 
vigor. There are only two moments when 
the picture drags—one where the crowd 
sings a second verse of ““The Soldiers of the 
Queen,” and the other when the girl is 
walking miserably through the British 
Museum. But these may be cut before the 
public screening. 


NEW pictures scheduled for early release 
in Canada include some interesting 
combinations of stars. Constance Bennett 
is playing with Ben Lyon in “Lady WithA 
Past,” the story of a studious young woman 
who likes books better than boy-friends. 
She is jilted by her fiancé and goes to Paris 
to find adventure. She finds it. 

Madge Evans and William Haines are 
coming in “Are You Listening?” Dorothy 
Jordon, Walter Huston, the Canadian actor, 
and Myrna Loy will be in “The Wet 
Parade.” 

Claudette Colbert with William Boyd and 
Lilyan Tashman are coming in “The Wiser 
Sex,” and Charles Ruggles and Roland 
Young in “The Broken Wing.” 

Claudette Colbert will also star with 
Edmund Lowe in “Sensation,’”’ while Lily 
Damita, Thelma Todd and Charles Ruggles 
will appear in “‘This is the Night.” 

Some particularly interesting British pic- 
tures are scheduled for early release include 
“Sunshine Susie” which has aroused general 
enthusiasm among English critics; the Ghost 
Train—the thrilling mystery story, which 
was such a success on the stage, “Carnival’”’ 
with Matheson Lang and Dorothy Bouchier, 
and ‘Michael and Mary” with Herbert 
Marshall and Edna Best. 


‘THe only one of these I have seen at the 
moment, is “Sunshine Susie,”” and with- 
out reservations of any kind, I can report 
that this is as gay and entertaining a film as 


You're My Kitten 


Continued from page 56 


talk plain, and used to bring you downstairs 
in your nightgown to recite them to 
company?” 

This shabby house with mushrooms turn- 
ing up in the wrong places was her home, to 
be sure; this cosy makeshift life was her life. 
That banker crowd in Dumbarton wouldn't 
even know who the great Louis Agassiz was, 
and would care less than nothing for Paris 
in the palmy days. 

Her conscience hurt, though, and she 
made a thrust for Bill’s. ‘But I couldn't 
turn David down now. He hasn’t done 
anything to merit being treated that way.” 

“The deuce he hasn’t!”’ said Bill. ‘Who 
asked you to call him Dav—id, just like 
that?” 

“Well, he did.” 

“Yah. If he was the kind of bird you 
could be happy with, wouldn’t he have 
asked you to call him Dave in the first 
place?” 

Bill must be clairvoyant. This was so 
exactly Tess’s own unacknowledged feeling 
about ““Dav—id” that she shook off Bill’s 
hand and leaped to her feet. ‘I’m going to 
take a saucer of milk out to our poor bereaved 
darling in the garage,” she said hastily. 

Bill tagged her out to the garage. Jezebel 
had not rested in her bereavement. On the 
back seat of the car she had found Tess’s 
long beige coat, which was too nice to fold, 
and was curled up in the middle of it, 
purring. 


At the Movies 


Continued from page 17. 


has been released from any studio in the 
world. In previous years one has been 
inclined to say that a British picture was 
good—for a British picture. But ‘Sunshine 
Susie” directed by Victor Saville, is a Gains- 
borough picture which brings an entirely 
new note in musical entertainment to the 
screen. When the picture was released in 
Boston, the critics in all the papers 
acclaimed it as being far superior in the way 
of a musical picture, to anything Hollywood 
has ever produced. 

Yet it’s difficult to decide just what factor 
makes this such a sparkling, enchanting 
piece of work—there are so many. The cast 
is entirely English except for the young girl, 
Renate Muller, a German girl who speaks 
English with an enchanting accent. Renate 
Muller is a great personal friend of Marlene 
Dietrich and often played with her on the 
continent. Today she has a far wider follow- 
ing in Europe than Dietrich. She is not 
strictly beautiful, but she has an infectious 
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Bill started to put Jezebel off. ‘Oh, let 
her alone!’’ said Tess. “Her hair doesn’t 
come out all over everything, like Alley 
Baba’s.”’ 

“You're as fond of animals as I am, if 
you'd only admit it,”” teased Bill. Then he 
took a good look at her, and reached in his 
pocket for his handkerchief. ‘‘There’s a 
streak of dirt across your nose.” 

Tess dodged the handkerchief. ‘Thanks 
just the same. But I’m too old to begin 
having my face washed for me.” 

“You're my kitten,” said Bill. “But we'll 
leave the dirt if you say so. Your hair’s all 
rumpled, too. In fact, you're already begin- 
ning to look natural.” 

She was beginning to feel natural, too. As 
she turned to pick up the jack which was 
lying under a heap of cotton waste and as 
good as lost, Bill snatched her and kissed her. 
This time he stooped instead of lifting her 
to him. He could make it either way. 

But remembering that other kiss a few 
days ago, Tess got there first this time. She 
drew her head back far enough to ask, 
“Isn't this nice?” 

David would have said, “It’s heavenly!’ 
In fact he had said that and better, more 
than once. 

Bill said, ‘It’s not so bad.” 

But there is a lot in the way a man says 
those things. And to show that he really 
didn’t think it was so bad, Bill helped 
himself to a second kiss: 


gaiety and charm that reaches out from the 
celluloid and gives the audience a sense of 
enjoying life with her. Jack Hulbert has a 
comedian’s role as the janitor who conducts 
the Musical Society, and Owen Nares is the 
bank director. Jack Hulbert has an original 
and deft line of humor that iseimpossible to 
resist. 

The story is laid in Vienna and concerns a 
“go-getter” girl who comes to find a job; 
who uses all her charm to get by the vigilant 
clerk and janitor —Jack Hulbert—and who 
finally marries the bank president, Owen 
Nares. The plot is the ageless Cinderella 
theme, but Victor Saville has worked it out 
with swiftness, grace, and humor. The 
music is catchy, and lilting; the character 
acting is remarkable; the scenes in the 
Viennese beer-garden have a spontaneity 
that no other filming has achieved. 

When “Sunshine Susie” comes your way, 
go and see her. You can’t help liking her. 





Herbert Marshall and Edna Best in “Michael and Mary” 
A charming British picture. 
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Accidents and Emergencies 


The third article in our home nursing course 


conducted by 
EFFIE L. STEACY, R.N. 


I 


‘FAIRST AID treatment of the common 
injuries is not as difficult as is some- 
©* times supposed. One fact must always 
“y remembered, however: any injury in 
“hich the skin is broken, except slight 
Prapes and scratches, has the additional 
. inger of surgical infection and even blood- 
“yisoning. Whatever else we do we must 
y to prevent this. In the following helps I 
isider it prudent to eliminate scientific 
ms as much as possible, that they may be 
aly read by the non-professional. 


Suffocation 


suffocation is due to anything which 

évents the air from entering the lungs. 
are face gets blue, and if unconsciousness is 
mit complete, there are regular convulsions 
sad gasping, in the attempt to get air. 
¢ Drowning: Where the suffocated person 
13 totally insensible and there is no attempt 

t breathing, loosen patient’s clothing and 
ear the mouth and throat, by wiping 
wound around the finger. Empty lungs of 
water by laying the body on the stomach, 
and lifting it in the middle so that the head 
hangs down. Pull tongue forward, using 
handkerchief. Now jerk the body a few 
times. Do this gently but persistently, and 
if this method fails give artificial respiration, 
ns explained in March article. When breath- 
‘ing begins, get the patient into bed and 
treat as in shock. Plenty of fresh air and 
quietness are essential. 

Electric Shock: Remove patient from con- 
tact with live wire. This is a dangerous 
thing to do but a merciful mission. So guard 
your hands with non-conductors, such as 
rubber, dry silk, dry cotton, dry wood, dry 
newspapers or even push the wire away 
with a dry stick. 

Lay patient down. Loosen clothing and 
slap face and chest with wet cloths. After 
consciousness 
returns, treat any 
burns and give 
the treatment 
for shock outlined 
in March article. 

Gas Poisoning: 
Give artificial 
respiration. After 
ypatient is breath- 
ring well, treat for 
«shock. 

1 Choking: is 
tsomething lodged 
lin the wind-pipe. 
It may also cause 
;temporary suf- 
«focation. The 
obstacle in the 
throat may be 





removed by two or three vigorous blows on 
the back between the shoulders. It may be 
pushed down with the finger or even 
extracted with a hairpin straightened and 
crooked on the end. If this does not succeed 
raise the feet so that the choked person is 
upside down. Slap the back while he is in 
this position. This treatment is especially 
good for choking in children. 


Injuries of the Special Organs 


Eye: Foreign bodies in the eye almost 
invariably lodge under the upper lid, 
adhering to it. If that lid is grasped by the 
thumb and finger, drawn outward and then 
downward, and released, the lashes of the 
lower lid, act as a brush and sweep off the 
intruder. If it adheres to the eye-ball, it 
may be removed by rolling the upper lid 
over a pencil or knitting needle, and holding 
it there in such a position, as to expose the 
surface, when the particle can be removed 
by the corner of a handkerchief. Try drop- 
ping a drop or two of castor oil in the eye, it 
helps to remove foreign articles and also is 
healing. 

Ear: Foreign bodies in the ear may be 
removed by taking the head of patient 
between the knees, face downward, inject 
a stream of water into the ear with a syringe, 
and the foreign body may come out with 
the water. 

Kill insect in the ear by pouring in sweet 
oil or glycerine, which drowns and brings 
them to the surface. When the above plan 
fails call a surgeon, for probing in the ear | 
may inflict permanent injury. - 

Nose: For foreign bodies in the nose, 
have the patient draw a full breath, and 
closing the other nostril with the finger, and 
the mouth with the other hand, expel the 
air from the lungs by a sharp blow on the 
back. If this fails call a surgeon. 

We have al- 
ready dealt in our 
home nursing 
course with sick- 
room care, shock 
and artificial 
respiration treat- 
ments, and the 
first-aid equip- 
ment necessary 
in every home for 
emergency pur- 
poses. Future 





with the treat- | 
ment of injuries in 
which the skin is | 
either broken or 
unbroken. 
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STOCKING 
S-T-R-A-I-N 
comes when you cross 
knees, bend, pull gar- 
ters tight. If elasticity 


has been lost, threads 
break, starting runs. 


the silk. 


no rubbing. 


washing. 


nics wit deal LOX for stockings 


ce tntreneme ne emmmmm 


Don’t rub with cake soap. It de- 
stroys the elasticity of the 
silk, making it lifeless, apt to 
break into runs and become 
ill-fitting. With Lux there’s 


Don’t use too-warm water—this 
fades colour. Lux may be dis- 
solved in hot water but the 
suds should be lukewarm for 
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Preserve the 
ELASTICITY* 
that makes 
stockings WEAR 


DO YOU KNOW what 
causes those ruinous runs? 


New stockings are elas- 
tic—they give under strain, 
stretch and then spring 
back again. When this 
precious elasticity is de- 
stroyed, the silk threads, 
instead of giving, break 
under strain. At the least 
provocation! It is then 
that runs start! 


That is why Lux is 
made to preserve the elasti- 
city that makes the sheer- 
est stockings really wear. 


Just follow this 2- 
minute way cach night: 


* The Lux Way to make stockings last twice as long 


Wash after EACH wearing. Per- 
spiration left in stockings or 
underthings will actually rot 


Avid ordinary soaps—cakes, 
powders, chips. These often 
contain harmful alkali which 
robs silk of its life, weakens 
threads, fades colours. Lux 
has no harmful alkali. 


Wash this 2-minute way: 


1 One teaspoon of Lux for each 
pair of stockings. 

2 Squeeze the gentle suds 
through and through your 
stockings, rinse well. 





2 minutes a da 
keeps them like new 


Lever Brothers Limited, Toronto . 
Governor 


Soapmakers by appointment to their Excellencies the 


-General and Countess of Bess’ 
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| Why tolerate a poorly lighted 
kitchen? It is one place in the 
house where a food of even, 
penetrating light is needed 
every day in the year. 100 
watt inside frosted lamps give 
the right light and cost less 
than %c. an hour for current. 


|THE STORY OF PAT” 


. —the little orphan Canary 
Parents! 


Children! 


eee eee eee er tere eee EET 


THERE 


Neer ee eee eee Tee TERED EE ERED SETTER TET EETEUREC Tea 
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Send for this true 


Story Book—It’s FREE 


“THE STORY OF PAT” 


is a most delightful story of a Canary. 
Children will love it—and adults too! Pat 
was a little orphan canary, who almost died 
—had to be fed by aid of a tooth pick—but 
who grew strong and sturdy, and actually 
learned to sing songs. Brock’s have had 
Pat’s story printed, with illustrations, 


Can your Canary whistle “We Won't Go Home Till 
Morning”—or—“The Bells of St. Mary's”? Pat 
did, really and truly! Send for this Book—it’s quite 
Free. Read of the antics of Pat and how he was 
trained to sing—how he fooled the painter—and 
about the cat, too! Parents! the story of Pat is 
absolutely true and makes a really fine story for 
children. 


JUST MAIL THIS COUPON 
For ** The Story of Pat’’ 


Messrs, NICHOLSON & BROCK, LIMITED, any 


125 George Street, Toronto 2, 


Please send me @ FREE copy of ‘The Story of Pat’’, as 
offered, also enter my name in the Draw for a Free Canary 


Address... 


100 CANARIES 
GIVEN AWAY ° 


In addition to your getting this book absolutely 
free—everyone has a chance to win one of the 
hundred Canaries FREE. No money—no condi- 
tions—except sending in the coupon and agreeing to 
the decision. Here’s how everyone has a chance 
As coupons or letters come in, they will be counted 
in bundles of 100. Then, when the Contest closing 
date is passed, Mr. Nicholson himself, of Nicholson 
& Brock, Limited, who is awarding 100 Canaries 
Free—will draw at random one coupon from every 
one of the bundles until 100 names have been 
drawn. To each person whose name is thus drawn, 
Brocks will send, absolutely FREE, a fine singing 
Canary. Only one name permitted to each home. 


Send today for the Story of Pat. You get it Free, 
and a chance to win a Canary Free. 


HURRY—Closing Date of this 
offer is April 30th, 1932 


CUUUURC TOUT OTE SEU UTTER 
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A Man’s Favorite Dessert 


Continued from page 21 


The “hot water” method is satisfactory for 
meat pie crusts or deep fruit pies. In this 
case, the fat is melted in hot water and this 
liquid added to the flour. A little baking 
powder is usually added to give lightness as 
otherwise the crust is apt to be rather dense 
and heavy. Solid fat and cold water give a 
more flaky crust but the hot water method 
will make an acceptable product for the 
purposes mentioned. 

The pastry dough may be rolled out at 
once or kept in the refrigerator or other 
cold place for future use. Many cooks 
prefer to keep the dough for several hours 
or for a day or two before rolling it, as 
thorough chilling makes the pastry more 
tender. This is good practice in warm 
weather or if the temperature of the room 
is high. 


HE surface for rolling should be hard 

and even. A wood or enamel table top 
is satisfactory and a large board wrapped 
with a piece of towelling or canvas, heavy 
towelling is particularly good. The rolling 
pin may also be covered with knitted cotton 
such as a child’s white stockinette. This 
prevents sticking and guards against too 
much flour being taken up by the dough in 
the process. 

Good technique in rolling is important. 
Use a light pressure and roll from the 
centre to the outside but never over the 
edge as this forces out air incorporated in 
the mixture. Shape the dough evenly into a 
sheet about one-eighth of an inch thick and 
large enough to fit closely but loosely in the 
pie pan. It is better to roll only enough for 
one crust at a time, keeping the remaining 
dough cold in the meantime. 

There is an old saying, “It’s a poor pie 
that will not grease its own tin,’’ and there 
is good logic in this maxim. To place the 
pastry in the ungreased pie plate, fold the 
sheet of dough in half, lay it on the pan with 
the folded edge in the centre, unfold and 
fit it over the bottom, sides and rim. Avoid 
stretching but press the dough lightly into 
place. Then with a sharp knife, trim it off 
even with the edge of the pan. Arrange the 
filling level with the brim but slightly higher 
in the centre. Follow the same procedure 
in preparing the top crust, rolling with light, 
quick strokes. Fold it and in the folded 
edge or near it, make three slits about one 
inch long, to allow the escape of steam while 
the pie is cooking. Moisten the edge of the 
lower crust then place the top crust in 
position, loosely, with the folded edge 
exactly in the centre. Scissors are very 
convenient for trimfming off this crust which 
should be left about an inch larger than the 
bottom one. Fold the upper sheet under the 
lower, thus making a double rim, and press 
the edges firmly together. A decorative 
edge may be made with the finger tips or 
the tires of a fork. If you wish, brush the 
top with a little milk, or with an egg yolk 
beaten with one tablespoonful of water and 
one teaspoonful of sugar to aid in browning. 

The top crust may, if desired, be made 
richer and more flaky than the lower one by 
rolling extra shortening into it. Roll it 
first to one-quarter of an inch thickness then 
dot with small pieces of shortening, using 
about one tablespoonful for the top of the 
pie. Fold the dough twice each way and roll 
it again to the proper thickness. 

An open-faced pie has, of course, only an 
undercrust. The sheet of dough is fitted 
into the pan as for a double crust pie but 
the pastry should extend about an inch 
over the edge. After trimming it with the 
scissors, fold the edge under to form a 
double rim, pressing it closely to the edge 
of the pan. Flute with thumb and finger 
or make a fancy pattern with the tines of a 
fork. Add the filling. If this is fruit, you 
may place narrow strips of dough, criss- 
cross or lattice fashion over the top. Be 
careful not to stretch them or the strips 
will shrink and curl during the cooking. To 


| prevent loosening, wet the dough where the 
| strips join the edge of the pie. 


Deep pies have only one crust placed 
over a filling of meat or fruit in the dish, 
Turnovers also are made with only one 
crust. Place the filling, which should not 
be too juicy, in the centre of half of the 
rolled dough. Wet the edges then turn the 
other half over it, pressing the edges firmly 
together. 

Custard pies and their variations need 
special attention in baking. The filling 
should be cooked at a low temperature but 
pastry needs a hot oven. We may, however, 
avoid both a curdled custard or a soggy 
pastry in this manner: Place the crust in a 
hot oven for about ten minutes until it is 
“set,” then remove it, add the filling and 
finish baking at a lower temperature. 

If a cooked filling such as lemon, a gelatine 
mixture or fresh fruit is to be used, first 
bake a pastry shell. To do this, roll the 
dough and fit it carefully and loosely in the 
pan making a double rim as described. To 
avoid a misshapen crust, full of bubbles, 
prick the entire surface with a fork before 
placing it in the oven. If desired, the sheet 
of dough may be placed on the back of a 
pie pan and baked. If cooked in this way, 
the shell is a little larger but it is not 
possible to make so attractive a rim. 


UFF PASTRY is a sort of de luxe 

edition of the plain variety. It is more 
expensive, richer, and requires more care and 
patience to make. For that reason it is not 
generally used for pies, but for a variety of 
dainties for special occasions. Though the 
making of a genuine puff pastry is not 
beyond the accomplished cook, the process 
is rather long and requires a certain amount 
of skill. The quicker method given in the 
recipe following will result in an acceptable 
product and will be preferred by the busy 
housekeeper. For those who wish to make 
the very flaky paste, directions are given 
below. 

Butter is usually the shortening and is 
used in the proportion of one cupful to two 
cupfuls of flour. Only two tablespoonfuls 
are worked into the flour to which is then 
added enough ice-cold water to hold the 
ingredients together. This is kneaded for 
five minutes, thoroughly chilled and then 
rolled to one-quarter of an inch thickness. 
In the centre of one-half of the pastry, 
place the remaining butter which has been 
kept very cold after being first freed of the 
salt and liquid it contains by working it 
with a wooden spoon (dipped in hot then in 
cold water) until the moisture separates 
from the fat and may be drained away. 
Cover the butter with the other half of the 
dough, pressing the edges firmly, then fold, 
the one side of the paste under, the other 
over the enclosed butter. Chill again, then 
roll very lightly and deftly to a thickness of 
one-quarter of an inch. 

Repeat the folding, chilling and rolling 
three times more. After this fold the edges 
in toward the centre, making four layers. 
Wrap in a towel and place in the refrigerator 
for at least an hour—preferably overnight 
or even for several days. Roll again and 
cut into any shape desired. Place on a 
baking sheet or flat pan, chill again and set 
near the bottom of a hot oven (500 degrees 
Fahrenheit). After about ten minutes 
change the position to one nearer the top 
of the oven and when the pastries are 
thoroughly cooked and delicately brown, 
remove them. 

Squares or strips of the cooked pastry 
may be put together with jam or plain 
icing made with confectioner’s sugar and 
water. The top may also be iced and 
sprinkled with finely chopped candied peel 
or cherries. 

Puff pastry is very suitable for tarts and 
patty cases, though plain pastry is often 
used. The dough is fitted into the tins in 
the same way as the crust for an open-faced 
pie or, if the pastry is to hold a cooked 
filling, the shells are baked as a pie shell. 
Fanchonettes are small tartlets with a 
custard filling, with sometimes the addition 
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Accidents and Emergencies 


The third article in our home nursing course 


conducted by 
EFFIE L. STEACY, R.N. 


IRST AID treatment of the common 

injuries is not as difficult as is some- 

times supposed. One fact must always 
be remembered, however: any injury in 
which the skin is broken, except slight 
scrapes and scratches, has the additional 
danger of surgical infection and even blood- 
poisoning. Whatever else we do we must 
try to prevent this. In the following helps I 
consider it prudent to eliminate scientific 
terms as much as possible, that they may be 
easily read by the non-professional. 


Suffocation 


Suffocation is due to anything which 
prevents the air from entering the lungs. 
The face gets blue, and if unconsciousness is 
not complete, there are regular convulsions 
and gasping, in the attempt to get air. 

Drowning: Where the suffocated person 
is totally insensible and there is no attempt 
at breathing, loosen patient’s clothing and 
clear the mouth and throat, by wiping 
wound around the finger. Empty lungs of 
water by laying the body on the stomach, 
and lifting it in the middle so that the head 
hangs down. Pull tongue forward, using 
handkerchief. Now jerk the body a few 
times. Do this gently but persistently, and 
if this method fails give artificial respiration, 
as explained in March article. When breath- 
ing begins, get the patient into bed and 
treat as in shock. Plenty of fresh air and 
quietness are essential. 

Electric Shock: Remove patient from con- 
tact with live wire. This is a dangerous 
thing to do but a merciful mission. So guard 
your hands with non-conductors, such as 
rubber, dry silk, dry cotton, dry wood, dry 
newspapers or even push the wire away 
with a dry stick. 

Lay patient down. 
slap face and chest with wet cloths. 
consciousness 
returns, treat any 
burns and give 
the treatment 
for shock outlined 
in March article. 

Gas Poisoning: 
Give artificial 
respiration. After 
patient is breath- 
ing well, treat for 
shock. 

Choking: is 
something lodged 
in the wind-pipe. 
It may also cause 
temporary suf- 
focation. The 
obstacle in the 
throat may be 


Loosen clothing and 
After 





removed by two or three vigorous blows on 
the back between the shoulders. It may be 
pushed down with the finger or even 
extracted with a hairpin straightened and 
crooked on the end. If this does not succeed 
raise the feet so that the choked person is 
upside down. Slap the back while he is in 
this position. This treatment is especially 
good for choking in children. 


Injuries of the Special Organs 


Eye: Foreign bodies in the eye almost 
invariably lodge under the upper lid, 
adhering to it. If that lid is grasped by the 
thumb and finger, drawn outward and then 
downward, and released, the lashes of the 
lower lid, act as a brush and sweep off the 
intruder. If it adheres to the eye-ball, it 
may be removed by rolling the upper lid 
over a pencil or knitting needle, and holding 
it there in such a position, as to expose the 
surface, when the particle can be removed 
by the corner of a handkerchief. Try drop- 
ping a drop or two of castor oil in the eye, it 
helps to remove foreign articles and also is 
healing. 

Ear: Foreign bodies in the ear may be 
removed by taking the head of patient 


between the knees, face downward, inject | 


a stream of water into the ear with a syringe, 
and the foreign body may come out with 
the water. 

Kill insect in the ear by pouring in sweet 
oil or glycerine, which drowns and brings 
them to the surface. When the above plan 
fails call a surgeon, for probing in the ear 
may inflict permanent injury. - 


Nose: For foreign bodies in the nose, | 
have the patient draw a full breath, and | 
closing the other nostril with the finger, and | 


the mouth with the other hand, expel the 
air from the lungs by a sharp blow on the 
back. If this fails call a surgeon. 

We have al- 
ready dealt in our 


and artificial 
respiration treat- 


ment necessary 
in every home for 
emergency pur- 
poses. Future 


which the skin is 


unbroken. 


home nursing | 
course with sick- 
room care, shock | 





ments, and the| 
first-aid equip- | 


| 
| 


articles will deal | 
with the treat-| 
ment of injuries in 


either broken or | 
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STOCKING 
S-T-R-A-I-N 


comes when you cross 
knees, bend, pull gar- 
ters tight. If elasticity 
has been lost, threads 
break, starting runs. 


the silk. 


Don’t rub with cake soap. It de- 
stroys the elasticity of the 
silk, making it lifeless, apt to 
break into runs and become 


With Lux there’s 


ill-fitting. 
no rubbing. 


washing. 


Lux for stockings 


Don’t use too-warm water—this 
fades colour. Lux may be dis- 
solved in hot water but the 
suds should be lukewarm for 
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Preserve the 
ELASTICITY* 
that makes 
stockings WEAR 


DO YOU KNOW what 
causes those ruinous runs? 


New stockings are elas- 
tic—they give under strain, 
stretch and then spring 
back again. When this 
precious elasticity is de- 
stroyed, the silk threads, 
instead of giving, break 
under strain. At the least 
provocation! It is then 
that runs start! 


That is why Lux is 
made to preserve the elasti- 
city that makes the sheer- 
est stockings really wear. 


Just follow this 2- 
minute way cach night: 






* The Lux Way to make stockings last twice as long 


Wash after EACH wearing. Per- 
spiration left in stockings or 
underthings will actually rot 


Avoid ordinary soaps—cakess 
powders, chips. These often 
contain harmful alkali which 
robs silk of its life, weakens 
threads, fades colours. Lux 
has no harmful alkali. 


Wash this 2-minute way: 

1 One teaspoon of Lux for each 
pair of stockings. 

2 Squeeze the gentle suds 
through and through your 
stockings, rinse well. 





2 minutes a day 
keeps them like new 


Lever Brothers Limited, Toronto 


Soapmakers by appointment to their Excellencies the Governor-General and Countess of Bessborough. 
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Why tolerate a poorly lighted 
kitchen? It is one place in the 
house where a flood of even, 
penetrating light is needed 
every day in the year. 100 
watt inside frosted lamps give 
the right light and cost less 
than Yc. an hour for current. 





i THE STORY OF PAT” 


. =the little orphan Canary 
Parents! 
Children! 


Send for this true 
Story Book—It’s FREE 


“THE STORY OF PAT” 

is a most delightful story of a Canary. 
Children will love it—and adults too! Pat 
was a little orphan canary, who almost died 
—had to be fed by aid of a tooth pick—but 
who grew strong and sturdy, and actually 
learned to sing songs. Brock’s have had 
Pat’s story printed, with illustrations. 
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also PRIZES 
100 CANARIES 
GIVEN AWAY ? 


In addition to your getting this book absolutely 
free—everyone has a chance to win one of the 
hundred Canaries FREE. No money—no condi- 
tions—except sending in the coupon and agreeing to 
the decision. Here’s how everyone has a chance. 





Can your Canary whistle “We Won't Go Home Till 
Morning”—or—“The Bells of St. Mary's”? Pat 
did, really and truly! Send for this Book—it’s quite 
Free. Read of the antics of Pat and how he was 
trained to sing—how he fooled the painter—and 
about the cat, too! Parents! the story of Pat is 
absolutely true and makes a really fine story for 









children. As coupons or letters come in, they will be counted 
in bundles of 100. Then, when the Contest closing 
JUST MAIL THIS COUPON date is passed, Mr. Nicholson himself, of Nicholson 







& Brock, Limited, who is awarding 100 Canaries 
Free—will draw at random one coupon from every 
one of the bundles until 100 names have been 
drawn. To each person whose name is thus drawn, 
Brocks will send, absolutely FREE, a fine singing 
Canary, Only one name permitted to each home, 


Send today for the Story of Pat. You get it Free, 
and a chance to win a Canary Free. 


HURRY—Closing Date of this 
offer is April 30th, 1932 






For ‘* The Story of Pat’’ 




















Messrs, NICHOLSON & BROCK, LIMITED, anny 
125 George Street, Toronto 2, ; 











Please send me @ FREE copy of “The Story of Pat"’, as 
offered, also enter my name in the Draw for a Free Canary 
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A Man’s Favorite Dessert 


Continued from page 21 


The ‘“‘hot water’? method is satisfactory for 
meat pie crusts or deep fruit pies. In this 
case, the fat is melted in hot water and this 
liquid added to the flour. A little baking 
powder is usually added to give lightness as 
otherwise the crust is apt to be rather dense 
and heavy. Solid fat and cold water give a 
more flaky crust but the hot water method 
will make an acceptable product for the 
purposes mentioned. 

The pastry dough may be rolled out at 
once or kept in the refrigerator or other 
cold place for future use. Many cooks 
prefer to keep the dough for several hours 
or for a day or two before rolling it, as 
thorough chilling makes the pastry more 
tender. This is good practice in warm 
weather or if the temperature of the room 
is high. 


HE surface for rolling should be hard 

and even. A wood or enamel table top 
is satisfactory and a large board wrapped 
with a piece of towelling or canvas, heavy 
towelling is particularly good. The rolling 
pin may also be covered with knitted cotton 
such as a child’s white stockinette. This 
prevents sticking and guards against too 
much flour being taken up by the dough in 
the process. 

Good technique in rolling is important. 
Use a light pressure and roll from the 
centre to the outside but never over the 
edge as this forces out air incorporated in 
the mixture. Shape the dough evenly into a 
sheet about one-eighth of an inch thick and 
large enough to fit closely but loosely in the 
pie pan. It is better to roll only enough for 
one crust at a time, keeping the remaining 
dough cold in the meantime. 

There is an old saying, “It’s a poor pie 
that will not grease its own tin,’’ and there 
is good logic in this maxim. To place the 
pastry in the ungreased pie plate, fold the 
sheet of dough in half, lay it on the pan with 
the folded edge in the centre, unfold and 
fit it over the bottom, sides and rim. Avoid 
stretching but press the dough lightly into 
place. Then with a sharp knife, trim it off 
even with the edge of the pan. Arrange the 
filling level with the brim but slightly higher 
in the centre. Follow the same procedure 
in preparing the top crust, rolling with light, 
quick strokes. Fold it and in the folded 
edge or near it, make three slits about one 
inch long, to allow the escape of steam while 
the pie is cooking. Moisten the edge of the 
lower crust then place the top crust in 
position, loosely, with the folded edge 
exactly in the centre. Scissors are very 
convenient for trinfming off this crust which 
should be left about an inch larger than the 
bottom one. Fold the upper sheet under the 
lower, thus making a double rim, and press 
the edges firmly together. A decorative 
edge may be made with the finger tips or 
the tires of a fork. If you wish, brush the 
top with a little milk, or with an egg yolk 
beaten with one tablespoonful of water and 
one teaspoonful of sugar to aid in browning. 

The top crust may, if desired, be made 
richer and more flaky than the lower one by 
rolling extra shortening into it. Roll it 
first to one-quarter of an inch thickness then 
dot with small pieces of shortening, using 
about one tablespoonful for the top of the 
pie. Fold the dough twice each way and roll 
it again to the proper thickness. 

An open-faced pie has, of course, only an 
un‘ercrust. The sheet of dough is fitted 
into the pan as for a double crust pie but 
the pastry should extend about an inch 
over the edge. After trimming it with the 
scissors, fold the edge under to form a 
double rim, pressing it closely to the edge 
of the pan. Flute with thumb and finger 
or make a fancy pattern with the tines of a 
fork. Add the filling. If this is fruit, you 
may place narrow strips of dough, criss- 
cross or lattice fashion over the top. Be 
careful not to stretch them or the strips 
will shrink and curl during the cooking. To 
prevent loosening, wet the dough where the 
strips join the edge of the pie. 


Deep pies have only one crust placed 
over a filling of meat or fruit in the dish. 
Turnovers also are made with only one 
crust. Place the filling, which should not 
be too juicy, in the centre of half of the 
rolled dough. Wet the edges then turn the 
other half over it, pressing the edges firmly 
together. 

Custard pies and their variations need 
special attention in baking. The filling 
should be cooked at a low temperature but 
pastry needs a hot oven. We may, however, 
avoid both a curdled custard or a soggy 
pastry in this manner: Place the crust in a 
hot oven for about ten minutes until it is 
“set,’’ then remove it, add the filling and 
finish baking at a lower temperature. 

If a cooked filling such as lemon, a gelatine 


_mixture or fresh fruit is to be used, first 


bake a pastry shell. To do this, roll the 
dough and fit it carefully and loosely in the 
pan making a double rim as described. To 
avoid a misshapen crust, full of bubbles, 
prick the entire surface with a fork before 
placing it in the oven. If desired, the sheet 
of dough may be placed on the back of a 
pie pan and baked. If cooked in this way, 
the shell is a little larger but it is not 
possible to make so attractive a rim. 


UFF PASTRY is a sort of de luxe 

edition of the plain variety. It is more 
expensive, richer, and requires more care and 
patience to make. For that reason it is not 
generally used for pies, but for a variety ol 
dainties for special occasions. Though the 
making of a genuine puff pastry is not 
beyond the accomplished cook, the process 
is rather long and requires a certain amount 
of skill. The quicker method given in the 
recipe following will result in an acceptable 
product and will be preferred by the busy 
housekeeper. For those who wish to make 
the very flaky paste, directions are given 
below. 

Butter is usually the shortening and is 
used in the proportion of one cupful to two 
cupfuls of flour. Only two tablespoonfuls 
are worked into the flour to which is then 
added enough ice-cold water to hold the 
ingredients together. This is kneaded for 
five minutes, thoroughly chilled and then 
rolled to one-quarter of an inch thickness. 
In the centre of one-half of the pastry, 
place the remaining butter which has been 
kept very cold after being first freed of the 
salt and liquid it contains by working it 
with a wooden spoon (dipped in hot then in 
cold water) until the moisture separates 
from the fat and may be drained away. 
Cover the butter with the other half of the 
dough, pressing the edges firmly, then fold, 
the one side of the paste under, the other 
over the enclosed butter. Chill again, then 
roll very lightly and deftly to a thickness of 
one-quarter of an inch. 

Repeat the folding, chilling and rolling 
three times more. After this fold the edges 
in toward the centre, making four layers. 
Wrap in a towel and place in the refrigerator 
for at least an hour—preferably overnight 
or even for several days. Roll again and 
cut into any shape desired. Place on a 
baking sheet or flat pan, chill again and set 
near the bottom of a hot oven (500 degrees 
Fahrenheit ). After about ten minutes 
change the position to one nearer the top 
of the oven and when the pastries are 
thoroughly cooked and delicately brown, 
remove them. 

Squares or strips of the cooked pastry 
may be put together with jam or plain 
icing made with confectioner’s sugar and 
water. The top may also be iced and 
sprinkled with finely chopped candied peel 
or cherries. 

Puff pastry is very suitable for tarts and 
patty cases, though plain pastry is often 
used. The dough is fitted into the tins in 
the same way as the crust for an open-faced 
pie or, if the pastry is to hold a cooked 
filling, the shells are baked as a pie shell. 
Fanchonettes are small tartlets with a 
custard filling, with sometimes the addition 
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“Canada's Flower Lady” | 


Gives you some interesting ideas for growing perennials 
c 


By ETHEL M. WEBSTER 


OR the busy person, whose time must 

be accounted for, yet who wants 

flowers around the home, the perennial 
forms come as a boon, requiring a minimum 
of care after they are once established. 
They are so entirely satisfactory that even 
those with lots of time for them will include 
them in the garden scheme. 

However, in our Canadian climate, so 
many of the so-called perennials are liable 
to act as biennials that the amateur is often 
discouraged with them. When the holly- 
10cks, sweet Williams, forget-me-nots, pole- 
-noniums and others which were listed in the 
seed catalogues as perennial and which 
bloomed so beautifully the second year after 
planting, failed to show up the following 
spring, she is inclined to think she has been 
gypped. The truth of the case is that our 
springs, with their alternate warm days 
which start the plants into growth, and 
heavy night frosts, which cut them back 
several times, kills them just as effectively 
as though they had been cut off with a hoe. 
The trouble is that one year they will all 
come through, and the following year all 
fail. Usually, though, it is the seedlings of 
the previous year which live through and 
those which have flowered die out. 

The easiest way to keep them in the 
garden as a permanence is to plant seed of 
them each year and let the seedlings be 
ready for blooming next year. Sow them 
late enough to prevent their getting large 
enough to start flowering in the fall, and 
they will usually come through the first 
winter. After a couple of years seeding they 
invariably attend to the problem by seeding 
themselves and will keep up the succession 
after, if allowed to do so. 

For the amateur, who has planned her 
first year’s flowers from those which will 
produce blooms the first year also, an easy 
way to get perennials is to sow seeds of those 
which she wants among the plants already 
started. 

These seedlings can be lifted and replanted 
to fill in vacant spaces a3 required, and can 
be transplanted to vacancies left by the 


annuals as they ripen off during the summer, 

Among the easily grown perennials may | 
be listed the ever popular sweet William. 
hollyhocks, pinks in variety, delphiniums, 
columbines, and the scarlet lychnis, all of 
which are so well known as to need little 
describing. 

Gypsophelias, or baby’s breath, are essen- 
tial if you want cut flowers, for their tiny 
flowers, born in such profusion as to form a 
cloud, are lovely either on the bush or in a 
bouquet, where they give a very bridal | 
effect to the simplest flowers. 

The shasta daisies, pyrethrums (also 
daisylike flowers) and long-stemmed, red 
and golden gaillardias, are splendid for 
cutting, easily grown and quite hardy. 

The dahlias and gladiolus really deserve 
an article apiece, and while not hardy peren- 
nials, they are so easily lifted and cared for 
each season that they should be included in | 
every floral scheme. 

Four o’clocks, petunias, daturas, wall- 
flowers, and many others will also grow from 
year to year if lifted before hard frost and 
stored in pails or tubs in the cellar or root- | 
house. They should be planted, as though | 
for growing, watered, set away and forgotten 
until spring. 

Golden glows are perennials, and hardy 
if not set out in the open where winds can } 
whip over them all winter. They are safe | 
if set near a house, preferably under a 
window, when they will grow up outside and | 
make a bouquet for many weeks during the | 
summer. They are lovely, and take the 
place on the prairies of the yellow roses of 
more favored climates. 

Sweet rocket is an easily grown perennial, | 
also liable to be biennial in character, al- 
though when once established it takes care! 
of the succession so effectively that many 
people are ready to stake their oath that 
“theirs are perennial.”’ No other flower will 
be more satisfactory to the amateur, who 
wants to see results when she gardens, than 
this flower, which is botanically known as 
rhesperis, and is also called dames’ rocket. | 

Continued on page 82 


the Liquid Silver Polish that 
Cleans with Ease... 


Use Silvo and get the best results with less effort—no 
hard rubbing is necessary—just a drop or two on an 
old soft cloth—a few light rubs and your silverware 
regains its original lustre. Absolute freedom from 
acid and mercury or other harmful ingredients makes 
Silvo the safest polish for all kinds of silverware. Ask 
for it in the handy air-tight 25c. tin. 


Made in Canada 


RECKITTS (Oversea) LIMITED 


Toronto Vancouver 


Montreal 


What a $10,000 “Family Income” 
Policy Will Do 


If you do not live to age 65 


this Company will pay your family 
$100 per month until you would 
have reached that age. 
_ In addition 

$10,000 will be paid on the 65th 
anniversary of your birth. This 
amount will be paid in one sum, 
or if desired, in instalments. (If the 
instalment option is taken, excess 
interest dividends will be added 
to the income.) 





If you live to age 65 


you will be paid the cash value, or 
this amount may be changed into 
a monthly income for yourself. If 
preferred the Policy may be con- 
tinued as an Ordinary Life Contract 
at a reduced yearly deposit. 


Dividends 


Liberal dividends are allotted 
yearly, the first distribution being 
at the end of the FIRST policy 
year. 


ERE Is the real solution to 
H the family protection 
problem. This policy requires 
an annual deposit of only 
$28.18 per thousand at age 30. 


¢* © @ 


Send the coupon below for 
further information. 
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THE 


Mutual Life 


Assurance Company 
of Canada 

Head Office: Waterloo, Ont. . 

Established 1869 ‘ 

CE s 
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I am interested in a Family 
Income Policy. Please send 
particulars, 


seeeeeueual 
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A six-roomed house of unusual 
quaininess and charm, to be 
built in brick, hollow tile, or 
frame, designed by Mr. Klein 
who will give further inform- 
ation to subscribers. 
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Before You Buy or Build a House 


forms a part, I shall try to arrange my 

information in such a way that it may 
serve as a guide to those considering either 
the purchase or the erection of the mod- 
erately priced home. 

My experience over many years has led 
me to believe that the person of moderate 
means, who is considering for the first time 
the ownership of a home, should have some 
guide by which to measure the advantages 
or defects of the particular project which he 
is considering. He too often considers that 
he cannot afford to pay for professional 
advice, either in the valuation of a house 
already constructed, or in the design of a 
new one. 

The speculative builder of today is the 
most active agent in anticipating the 
requirements of this class of our population. 
His individual business success depends upon 
how much of real value, over a period of 
years, he has been able to give to those who 
have purchased from him. 

Unfortunately, however, there are a great 
many builders who plan to erect a building, 
sell it quickly, and allow the purchaser to 
face whatever difficulties he may leave for 
him. Because this is realized by solicitors 
and mortgage companies, we architects are 
being called upon more and more often to 
report upon the property before an offer is 
made. 


[i THE series of articles, of which this 


f | Yow purchaser, on the other hand, is 

starting upon an investment of his 
savings, usually with the anticipation that 
the process of acquiring a home will require 
a period of years. It is, therefore, of greatest 
importance that the property in which he is 
investing his money is of stable value, both 
in respect to the land itself, and to the 
house and its appurtenances which are built 
thereon. 

For the above reasons it has always 
seemed to me that the requests which our 
profession receives, to look over and report 
upon properties prior to their purchase, 
places upon us an even greater responsibility 
than does the design and the erection of a 
new residence. Where a building has been 
erected, a great deal of its construction can- 
not be seen, but must be judged from signs 
which are too often not readable to the 
untrained eye. 


"THERE are three main factors that go to 
make up the value of a residence prop- 
erty. They are, the value of the land, the 
taxes upon it and its conveniences, and the 
value of the buildiags upon it as judged by 
their design and construction. 

When I am called upon by a client or his 


This is the first of a very important series of articles, to be filed for 


reference, discussing every phase of what you should know before 


you buy or build a house, and written by a noted architect. 


by MAURICE D. KLEIN, 


Member of the Royal Architectural Institute of Canada. 


solicitor to make a report upon a property, 
the purchase of which he is considering, I 
try first to think of the value of the property 
itself, in its connection with the future 
development of the district in which it is 
located. I endeavor to do this quite apart 
from the type or character of the building, 
or buildings, which may be upon it. In this 
way I am abke to satisfy myself regarding 
the future value for comparison later with 
that which exists today. Will the price, 
which my client is asked to pay, tend to 
increase or decrease in the period of years 
during which he will be paying for it and for 
its municipal conveniences? 

The first factor in the consideration of an 
urban home is the character of the district 
in which it is located. If this district is an 
older one, and has been fully developed, this 
consideration is not particularly difficult, 
unless some distinct change such as the 
opening of some new major thoroughfare 
which might affect it. 

The second factor might be perhaps that 
of its location in respect to its proximity to 


rn 


“FIRST FLOOR. PLAN 
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schools, churches and playgrounds, as well 
as to its provision for transportation to and 
from the places of work and recreation. In 
the matter of accessibility to transporta- 
tion, some individuals do not mind too 
greatly living quite close to the main arteries, 
while others place a distinct value upon 
comparative quietness. It has always been 
my feeling that a home should be located 
far enough removed from the traffic arteries 
so that, should a sale of it be necessary or 


desired, it would not in the future be: 


restricted to those to whom a certain amount 
of noise is not a serious detriment. 

The third factor, an important one, is the 
consideration of the properties immediately 
adjoining. In cases where these have already 
been built upon, their influence can easily be 
considered, but where the adjoining lots, 
particularly those on either side are vacant, 
it is quite necessary to consider what type of 
development may conceivably take place. 

Where there are restrictions placed upon 
these properities, they cover certain matters 
particularly, and other important matters 





*SECOND FLOOR PLAN - 


only in a general way. Such are usually 
effective for a definite term, which may be 
closed at its expiration. 

For instance, will the erection of an 
adjacent building be higher or lower and 
receive or give drainage from or to the 
property under consideration? Is it possible 
that the erection of the building may com- 
pletely shut off light or view from one or 
more of the important rooms? It is possible 
that the restrictions may expire or be 
changed during the period of ownership and 
allow an apartment house or some other 
class of commercial building to be erected 
on the lots on either side, or those adjoining 
at the rear of the property, with the effect 
that the present “quiet enjoyment” might 
be disturbed. 


HE above questions cannot, of course, 

always be answered conclusively, but the 
consideration of them one by one should 
always be made by the purchaser, and each 
answered favorably before he should in any 
way commit himself to the purchase of the 
property. As these considerations are those 
pertaining to the future, and cannot be 
answered definitely, the possibilities which 
they bring to mind should be weighed with 
the advantages or disadvantages of the 
building itself; and in this manner assist in 
the determination of the value of the whole 
property. 

An important matter, and one which is 
too often overlooked, is the assessed value 
of lands and buildings in this district and 
the tax rate which has been in force over the 
last period of years. 

In our Canadian cities the payment for 
other city services are, when they are 
installed, practically a mortgage against the 
property, and should be considered as such 
by the prospective purchaser. 

In districts where these improvements 
have not yet been made the owner will very 
shortly, after his purchase, have to assume 
payments for this installation even if he 
does not desire them, but a majority of his 
neighbors petition for them. On the other 
hand if the property under consideration is 
located in one of the older districts in a 
city, the purchaser may discover that some 
of these improvements, such as the side- 
walks, pavements, and even the water mains 
require few or no future payments. 

In the municipalities adjoining our larger 
cities, I have known of instances in new 
districts where the school rates of taxation 
alone have been as high as sixty mills in 
addition to the rate for general purposes. It 
is for these reasons that I consider this to 
be a very important factor in my report of 
the value of a property. 
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| candlesticks (with henna candles) for the 
piano would be attractive. I am not much 


Your health of a believer in photographs for the living 
depends on it | 7"... 
you can add to the sketch you have sent 

You're mighty careful about your me the exact position of the furniture in the 
bathroom. Cleanliness means health. room, and the present positicn of the 
But don’t be old-fashioned. Scrub- pictures with their approximate shapes and 
bing toilet bowls is a nasty job. Once sizes, I can help you with their replacing. 
it was necessary ... but not today ! It is very difficult to visualize the possi- 

Sani-Flush is the modern way. It’s bilities of the room without this guide. 
an antiseptic, cleansing powder that 
does cleanest, quickest work. Just 
sprinkle a bit in the bowl (directions 
are on the can) ... flush the toilet 
... and the visible parts are spotless 
and sparkling and odorless. That 
hidden trap which a brush never 
cleans becomes safe and _ sanitary. 
And you have been freed of a house- 
hold chore. 

At grocery, drug and hardware 
stores, 35¢c. Distributed by Harold 
F. Ritchie & Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
Canada. (Another use for Sani-Flush 
—cleaning automobile radiators. See 
directions on can.) 


Refinishing Furniture 


HAD a solid walnut dining room suite 

given me and would like your advice upon 
| refinishing wt. The table top is beautiful 
except for some hot dish marks, not white but 
| dulland slightly rough. There is one scratch on 
it as well. The buffet is in worse condition. 
| The top is very rough and darkened and will 
need doing: over, bul the rest ts not so bad. 
There are cloudy, dull streaks on it. Could 
these be covered with varnish, or would it be 
necessary to remove this to make the finish 
like the top? Is refinishing a buffet a very 
large, tedious job, and would you advise a 
| greenhorn to start it? Or should we simply 
wait until we can afford to replace with new? 
| The design is lovely. 


ITH a single piece of furniture, especi- 
ally one with a not very high finish, I 
might advise someone to ‘‘do it over’ them- 
selves, but with a complete set of what 
sounds to me like very attractive old walnut, 
I would strongly advise you to have a 
furniture finisher in, and have the whole 
| thing properly renovated. Scratches can be 
properly filled, and what with benzol and 
restorer, you won’t know your furniture 
when he gets through with it. 

I am forwarding you the name of a firm 
which sends men out to do this expert 
work. The cost is not very much. Get an 
estimate as near as possible beforehand by 
mail, and secure a definite arrangement 
about transportation. Most men have a 
car, and are given an allowance for gasoline 
by the firm they work for. However, be 
sure of an understanding beforehand. 





E HAVE a den which we use as a 
living room, and on one wall there is a 
| door and window taking up most of the space 
lon that side of the room. Above the door there 
is a ventilator of plain glass the same as the 
door. At present we have plain blue overdrapes 
on the door and window, the valance covering 
the ventilator, and the same material in the 
| arch on the opposite side of the room. Could 
| you suggest some other way to curtain the door? 
By just having curtains without any drapes, it 
| means that you have to put a small curtain 


| over the ventilator and it has a patched look. 


| T SEEMS to me that drapes over an 
actual door (as opposed to an open door- 
Vapo-Cresolene | Way) is overdoing it, even if ‘the door is not 
/used. At present, from your description, I 
'think that the room suffers from over- 
| draping, especially with two draped units 
(i.e., door and window) at one end ofa rather 
| small room. 

| How would it be if you got some net with 
a latticed effect. the latticing preferably in 
black or dark blue, which would give the 
effect of leaded glass for both the door and 
_its ventilator? It would not be fulled on the 
‘rods top and bottom at all; just pulled 
straight to give as much the effect of glass as 
possible, and no heading. The rod hem 
might be outlined in heavy black stitching 
to disguise the “‘curtain’”’ look. I have seen 


. 
He never noticed this effect carried out most admirably with 
this BLONDE until difficult and superfluous glass, and it might 


be just the thing for your room as well. 


rv 
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For bronchial asthma inhale Vapo- 
Cresolene vapor. Every breath 
Carries soothing, antiseptic vapor 
direct to irritated membranes of 
breathing organs. No long waiting 
for relief. Vapo-Cresolene soothes 
at once, restores normal breath- 
ing, brings restful sleep. Drugless, 
simple. Easy to use. Complete directions 
with every bottle. Im successful use for 52 
years. All drug stores. 





Send for Booklet No. 4 
Co., Miles Bldg., Montreal. 











HAT memorable night when she looked so 
"Tider ee lovely. Her blonde hair glowed 
like a halo—sparkled with thrilling golden lights. 
No wonder she won him!... Any blonde can 
make her hair irresistible the same easy yr 
Simply we Bicadex, someterty, iS inaently plain orchid with a colored border and 
any a orca searching foam—puts new life | ivory woodwork. The furniture—double bed, 
and lustre into drab, listless light hair. Restores | dressing table, chest of drawers, small table, 
natural blonde at hi ce floor lamp, arm chair and small chair—is 
chemicals. Del er oa walnut. Could you show me how to place the 


ilky— eable. For real hair allure—try “ 
SY er tder. Ataildruganddepartmentstores. furniture, please? I should also like advice 


Arranging a Bedroom 


HE walls of my bedroom are papered a 
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concerning curtains for the windows, something H 
that won't be too expensive and something that ave you a 
will give privacy? 


AM enclosing a diagram of arrangement Colonial Bedroom “¢ 


of furniture for your bedroom. My 
suggestion would be that you try the dress- as lovely 
as this? 


ing table and the chest of drawers in alter- 
nate placings, and see which suits you best. 
I was afraid there would hardly be room for 
the dressing-table chair at the foot of the 
bed, but I may be wrong. Personally, I 
should prefer the mirror of the dressing 
table to face the door as one enters; it is 
more interesting. 

Then I have suggested some built-in book- 
shelves on the wall space behind the in- 
swing of the door. Whether or not you use 
them for books, they will be very convenient 
for work baskets, photographs and knick- 
knacks of all kinds, including vases of flowers. . 
I dearly love flowers in a bedroom. 


A Rug From Silk Stockings 


OULD you tell me how to make a rug out 
of old silk stockings ? 


FiRsT. separate all those that are black 
for special use. Cut them into strips at 
least an inch wide, sew end to end and tack 
ends together firmly. Roll into a ball as 
you might knitting wool. Stockings of light 


shades may be treated in the same way and “a 
dyed any color you fancy. Crocheted rugs Guess how little 
are made with a wooden crochet hook 


procurable at the art needlework depart- it costs --with 


ments of the big stores by mail order. 
Andrew Malcolm 


Hooked rug patterns already stamped and 
hooking needles may be procured in the 
Colonials 
Now you can have that 


same way. 
M?4Y I ask for some suggestions as lo a quaint, old-fashioned Colonial 
color scheme for my kitchen? It ts on) bedroom you long have 
the north side of the house. At present there wanted—for Andrew 
ts acdark stained and varnished wainscoling., Malcolm, leading Canadian 
The ceiling is the same, while the upper part| furniture maker, has introduced, in honor 
of the wall is calcimined. I should like af 1932, “The Colonial Year", a broad 


brighter, more cheery room as I spend most| COllection of historic bedroom furniture— 
of my time there. | sturdy poster beds, graceful dressing tables, 


roomy high boys, handsome chests and other 
: pieces, 
eens eee — ee ae | Leading stores are displaying these 
itchen woodwork glossy white or cream, | — Andrew Malcolm Colonials in old mahogany 
and paper the walls with washable chintz| and rich walnut browns. From the broad 
paper, taking in considerable yellow and a election available you can choose just the 
little blue. Gold-colored curtains of heavy particular furniture that appeals to your 
coarse net at the window would be effective. taste. Create a Colonial room of your 
With this combination, a blue jaspe linoleum veryown. « 
would be excellent. 





A Cheerful Kitchen 








“Doing Over” a Front Room 


AM enclosing a plan of my dining and 

living rooms which adjoin. The walls are 
white and are now to be papered. Should the 
two rooms be done with the same paper? I like 
panelling, but could that be done successfully 
with the plate rail in the dining room? I want 
new curtains and drapes for the living room 
window. Could taffeta be used successfully? 
What drapes would be suitable for the dining 
room? I have blue silk madras. I would 
like a change but I want blue to predominate 
in the room. 


I JUDGE that you really want to com- 
pletely ‘do over’ your front room. I 
should suggest for this purpose that you get 
some rich fruit-chintz curtains on rich cream Prices are very moderate. If you prefer, transform your 
background and have tan broadioom or beim. etl oi ie pur room Sendo 
plain camel’s hair for the new rug. interesting booklet. free. 

Then as you have taffeta curtains in 
mind, why not have these for the dining Anprew Matcotm Furniture Co, 
room? Get a living blue, almost a bird’s- 
egg in artificial silk taffeta and have the Furniture Manufacturers 60 Years 
old living room rug dyed a darker blue. It Home Office, Kincardine, Ont. 
should not be necessary to have it rewoven Factories, Kincardine and Listowel 
unless it is extremely shabby. However, if -.. ———— nip Gute salen quiches tantnebmmamaairanes 
this is the case, have it dyed blue after 
reweaving. The tweedy effect of a rewoven 
rug would be too informal for the dining 
room as I see it. 

For both rooms I should suggest a creamy 
woven-effect paper--something about the 
same shade as the background of the chintz. 
Select colors from the chintz for new 
lampshades. 





Send booklet ‘Colonial Bedrooms” to 
Name 
Address 


My furniture store is 


tl el eee 
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Use a little MARMITE 

For soups and stews and pies; 
Everybody likes it 

And the saving’s a surprise. 


Cheapest and best for 


SOUPS, STEWS 
SANDWICHES, ETC. 


Ask your grocer for MARMITE 


or write MacLaren-Wright Ltd., 
Toronto 2, for free sample 
and special recipes. 


Washable tops in hand- 
somely patterned fabrikoid or 
in green felt—new patented 
construction insures absolute 
steadiness when in use — 
quickly set up — fine ap- 
pearance—compact storage— 
these are the likeable points 
about the new improved 
Heurd Folding Tables — 
in every way the best folding 
tables made. Chairs to 
match if desired. — 


At your dealer's. * 
HOURD @ CO., LIMITED 


HOURD 


FOLDING TABLE SETS 





For Daily Care of the Skin 


The Soap thoroughly cleanses and at a il 
the same time protects the skin, i 
the Ointment heals that unex- HN) 
pected pimple, rash or skin a 
irritation. MEDICINAL 
Soap 25c. Ointment 25c and 50c. ; 
Canadian : 


Depot: 
J. T. Wait Company, Ltd., 
Montreal. 


Try Cuticura Shaving Cream, 


BOVRIL 


Olle, 





“Beef Goodness”? 


AFTER ILLNESS 


MAY save you weeks of weakness « 
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THE HOME BUREAU 


A de partment to solve our readers’ home decoration 


problems 


Conducted by ANNE ELIZABETH WILSON 


AM enclosing a sketch of my dining room. 
I You will see that its one window faces the 

north, consequently it never admits any 
sunshine. The walls are cream and the wood- 
work varnished. I have rather a dull-colored 
linoleum rug on the floor. Can you suggest 
something to brighten the room up? I am living 
in a rented house, so the walls and woodwork 
| must be left as they are. 


UMPKIIN colored, or even orange, linen, 

is delightful with fumed oak, and should 

| make peace with the dull linoleum as well. 

Especially in a north room, they should give 
you the requisite cheer. 


Yellow And Green Bedroom 


ILL you kindly advise me about drap- 
ertes for a large bedroom with southern 
| exposure and large windows? I enclose a 
| sample of the wall paper which is to be put 
| on the room. I know it is more suitable for a 

living room than a bedroom, but the room 
might almost be called a bed-sitting room. 
My carpet has almost the exact colors that 
are in the paper, and the bedspreads I have 
are gold color. Would you advise valances on 
twin beds same as overcurtains? Should I use 
the same material to cover a large chair? My 
table, lamp and wall bracket shades are deep 
yellow. 


‘THE bedroom you describe seems to me a 
most attractive one, and has the virtue 
of being different. I like especially the gold 
| bedcover and the gold-yellow lampshades. 
With the figure in the paper you have, and 
| those same colors repeated in the rug, it 
seems to me that a green artificial silk (just 
one set of curtains), perhaps shot with gold 
yellow, would be ideal. Try for the green 
in the paper. 
The chair could also be upholstered in 
green, but, of course, in a heavier material 
perhaps a lozenge in woven pattern in 
mercerized poplin, piped with the yellow 
gold. 
If I were you, I should not drape the beds. 


| 
| 
| 


It is a little too “fussy” for a room of this 
general type, I think. 


A Kitchen Color Scheme 


Y KITCHEN, ten by fourteen feet, has 

one window facing north and one facing 
west. I find them very hard to curtain to make 
them look nice. I am enclosing a sample of 
linoleum, and would appreciate your advice 
as to what color to paint the woodwork, walls, 
built-in cabinet, breakfast table and two chairs. 


SHOULD suggest that you paint your 

kitchen woodwork ivory, the walls cream, 
and the built-in cupboards, breakfast set, 
etc., the same as the woodwork ivory, 
with slight trim of green. Green curtains, 
slightly more delicate in color than the green 
of the linoleum would be charming. 


Living Room Drapes 


Y LIVING ROOM is about twelve by 

twenty-three feet. Iam enclosing a plan 
of it. There is no fireplace or mantel. The 
woodwork is walnut. I have to paper the walls 
and buy new curtains; also do something with 
the floor around the rug. It is softwood painted 
a cherry color now, but I would like it painted 
light oak. The walls have been papered with 
tan oatmeal paper, but I want to change it. 
What kind of wall paper would you suggest? 
What would you suggest for curtains and 
overdrapes; also cushions? What ornaments 
would you use for the top of the piano? I do 
not wish to use a scarf on it. I have a blue 
velours scarf on the table and I don't want to 
part with it. I have a set of light blue candles 
in low silver candlesticks, but do not know 
what to place in the centre of the table. Where 
would you place pictures? 


SUGGEST that you get a wall paper 
that is ‘‘textured”’ like stucco or stippling 
in fawn, and chintz for curtains, taking in 
fawn, henna and blue, henna predominating 
Can you get some copper ornaments? The 
room would seem to need a little rich color. 
A low copper bow! for the table and copper 
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now takes an equal pride in her laundry. 

There is a very practical type of wall- 
board used a great deal now for renovat- 
ing and making up-to-date houses out of 
old. It is fireproof, dustproof and draught- 
proof, and so is used a lot to make bright, 
snug rooms out of the basement or the attic. 
It is amazing what can be done for an 
ordinary, cluttered-up cellar, with a little 
thought and less expense. After all, the 
furnace really doesn’t need the entire floor 
space of the house. It can be partitioned 
off with the fireproof material just men- 
tioned into a furnace room, and the rest of 
the cellar can be turned into a playroom for 
the children, a den or a workroom. 

This particular wallboard can be used in 
an ivory finish over the old walls and on 
the ceiling, or you can tint it, paper it or 
plaster it, as you like. For living and dining 
rooms you can get it in a wood-grained 
finish, extraordinarily like whitewood, 
walnut or gumwood. In the case of the 
basement, it is particularly useful because 
it can insulate the furnace and therefore 
danger of fire from the rest of the house, 
and besides, when applied to the ceiling, 
prevents dust from seeping through the 
floor of your house. Imagine a bright, airy 
extra room, sound-proof because it is below 
stairs, warm in the winter and delightfully 
cool in the summer! Or imagine a bed- 
room for the boy, right at the top of the 
house where there used to be nothing but 
trunks and odds and ends! It’s worth 
thinking about. 

It is a very good idea to take care of those 
winter weaknesses in your house while their 
memory is still fresh with you. The cold- 
house malady is chronic with many people. 
Somehow one can't seem to get the top of 
the house warm, no matter how one piles 
on the furnace. If the house is properly 
insulated, however, far greater comfort will 
result, with lower fuel bills. Have you heard 
of the special insulating material which is 
being used to rectify faultily built houses? 
It is quite simply installed by emptying it 
out of bags and spreading to the desired 
thickness over the ceiling of the upper floor. 
It can also be installed in the walls of frame 
houses during the process of renovation. 


HEN what about that sunporch you've 
been intending to build for the last five 
years? Or the hallway you want to brighten? 
Or the faded, worn-out linoleum you've been 
meaning to replace in the bedroom, the 












MARN ! 
SHOOT ’ER 
OVER TH’ 


A HoT 
auicKkt ONE. RIGHT 
AN IN TH MITT 
IN-CURNE ov TIMER! 
ALL RIGHT MARN ! 


How ABOUT 
A NICE 


Miss Jones, pitcher on the college girls’ baseball team 
makes her final throw. 





living room or the kitchen? You can buy 
linoleums in every imaginable design and 
for every use now. Some of the most 
effective patterns are designed especially 
for porches and hallways. If you are 
thinking of dressing up your sunporch or 
verandah this year, you would do well to 
investigate them. Embossed tile linoleum 
is their name, and you can get them in 
delicate grey-green-blue crazy-pavement 
effects, flagstones, Roman tiles, or in rich- 
looking creations, quite plain, with Egyptian 
medallion-like designs placed discreetly here 
and there. 

Monotile shares bathroom honors with 
marble linoleum, but it is also used exten- 
sively in kitchens. Black and white or blue 
and white blocked effects form an excellent 
base for kitchen decoration. There is an 
oddly attractive linoleum which looks like 
the surface of a water ball—all soft pinks 
and reds—that would be charming for a 
playroom. 

Even hardwood can be imitated with 
extraordinary accuracy in linoleum, and, of 
course, linoleum rugs are more up-to-the- 
minute than ever. It is very curious how 
they manage to give the appearance of 
warmth and coziness which we previously 
used to associate only with thick piled rugs. 
You can get them in any design you like— 
even in plain color with sprays of flowers 
and a deep border, in imitation of the lovely 
Chinese rugs. One of the newest patterns, 
particularly suitable perhaps for a_ bed- 
room, has gone ultra-modern in its odd 
cubistic effects. 

Don’t go on living in an inconvenient 
kitchen. If your furniture is not arranged 
in the most economical way, move it around. 
As I suggested last month, if your kitchen 
is of the large, old-fashioned variety, why 
not partition off a part of it and make a 
bright little breakfast nook? You'll be 
delighted with it. 

These days there’s no excuse for a shabby, 
down-at-heel house. Modern conditions 
bring us so many ways and means of 
brightening our homes, and of keeping them 
in first-class condition. Prices have never 
been lower than they are right now. This 
is the time of year to study your home, and 
see how much you can invest in it, and how 
much you can do to improve it. 

But first search carefully for the ravages 
of winter. You'll find them everywhere, 
waiting to develop into serious trouble 
unless caught in time. 
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Nes Omes 
General Electric 


Servants 


penne task that can be per- 

formed electrically can be 
done dependably and econom- 
ically by Made-in-Canada elec- 
trical appliances bearing the 

















name ‘‘General Electric”. 







In the most up-to-date homes 
are found the G-E Washer and 
Ironer, the G-E Refrigerator, 
the G-E Hotpoint Range, the 
G-E Full Range Radio, the G-E 
Telechron Clock, the G-E Hot- 
point Toaster and the G-E Hot- 
point Percolator. 














For your own home choose Gen- 
eral Electric Servants. They will 
always serve you faithfully and 
well and can be purchased 
through any General Electric 
Dealer on the convenient G-E 
Budget Plan. 
















MADE IN CANADA 
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CANADIAN GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. Limitep 
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HINGES NOISY? 
MAKE THEM QUIET 


Squeaks! Groans! Whines! 
They all stop when you oil 
those hinges with 3-in-One. 
It takes but a second. And 
it saves so much annoyance, 
for a few drops will quickly 
quiet even the noisiest hinge. 


Use 3-in-One often on latches 
and locks. On tools; toys; all 
household appliances. 
Blended from three good oils, 
it does three things at once. 
Cleans, lubricates, prevents 
rust and tarnish. Handy cans 
and bottles; all stores. 


Three-in-One Oil Company 
Windsor, Ontario 


3-IN-ONE OIL 


CLEANS - OILS - PROTECTS 


O NCE finished 
with Hawes’ 
your floors will need only 
an occasional “touching 
up” to keep them glowing. 
Insist on Hawes’ Floor 
Wax and cut your floor 
polishing task 
in half, 


“Preferred in 

Fine Homes 
for Ma 

Years.”” 


HAWES 


FLOOR WAX 





| 





| 
DON'T Avoid the embarrassment of gray, faced, | 
bleached or streaked hair Tint it easily | 
HAVE and_ instantly to its natural shade, from | 
lightest blond to deepest black. Just | 
GRAY comb through harmless, odorless Brown- 
atone. Guaranteed results. Does not pre 
HAIR vent perfect waving of the hair. At all 
dealers, 50c. Or send 10c for trial bottle. 


Kenton Pharmacal Co., Dept. EE-17, Windsor, Ontario 


ROWNATONE 


2 
way TINTS GRAY HAIR ANY SHADE 
ee 
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| Spring-~Checking the House 


This is the month to make a careful search 
for the ravages of winter 


| By T. H. ROGERS 


HIS is going to be a busy month for 
the householder. Already there are 
plans for spring-cleaning inside the 

house, and, above all, for spring-checking 
outside. One cannot realize the ravages of 
winter on a house until a careful survey is 
made of all the details about the place. 

Since a shabby house is the first indica- 

tion of its lost value, and since shabbiness is 
|only the sum total of small damages, it is 

‘of the utmost importance that in the 

| coming weeks a careful check of everything 

| be made. 

| One of these bright Saturday afternoons, 

go over the house in detail; look at the body 
lof the house, and the windows and door 
| sills particularly. It is here that rain and 
| snow usually soak in and begin to rot away 

' the wood. 

Inspect the gutters. They are frequently 
lined with tin or galvanized iron which will 
|rust away unless painted. Look out for 

stoppages, cracks or weak places. Cut out 
the bad sections and solder in new ones, 
painting on the inside with a good paint. 

Look at the window sashes, for moisture 

can so easily get in and rot the woodwork. 

| You may find the paint has peeled in spots 
and left the woodwork without protection. 

Check up on the stonework, brickwork, 

or other masonry to see if it needs repairs. 

Remember the chimney tops. Are there any 
disintegrated bricks that will work loose? 

So often one sees houses with old wooden 
|steps at the back or side verandahs that 

have sagged out of shape and are very 

| dangerous in wet weather. Why not remove 
| these unsightly old steps and replace with 
| concrete, brick or stone? 

| Then go inside the house, and with a 

relentless eye search out what is needing 

repair. So many people find that living in a 

house for many years makes them forget its 
limitations. Dark dining rooms are accepted 

patiently, when, for a very little expense, a 

| wide and sunny window could be knocked 
into the wall. Check up carefully on the 
‘floors throughout the house. The new 
linoleums are so varied in pattern that they 
can transform any floors in any of the 
rooms. There is nothing so unsightly as 
worn or scuffed linoleums; and nothing so 
easy to remedy at prices that range within 
any purse. 

How are the lights, the plumbing, the 


| heating system, the general carpentry in the 


house? Each of the fields requires definite 
examination at this time of year. Why 
suffer inconvenience with ill-placed lights 
when they can be so easily remedied? Many 
a living room has been transformed by the 
clever use of lamps that were only made 


possible by the addition of several wall 
sockets. One woman complained that the 
average way of lighting a kitchen from the 
centre of the room, meant that a woman 


was always working in her own shadow. | 


Last spring she had a light placed over the 
sink, the baking table and the range; and 
now she has a soft and direct light on all her 
work. Try it and see what a difference it | 
makes. 

While you're in the kitchen, look at the| 
sink you work over so much. Is it the| 
convenient height from the ground to save | 
labor; is it too small for the best use? Call 
in your plumber and get the estimates on 
one of the beautiful new sinks. You'll be 
surprised at their low price and amazed at | 
the difference they make in your daily work. 
Don’t keep on with an old-fashioned sink if 
you can afford to have a new one installed. 


The same holds true with bathroom 
plumbing. So many people go on, year after | 
year with old-fashioned, clumsy bathroom| 
fixtures; with shallow, small basins, old, | 
chipped bathtubs. Do a little investigating 
into what is possible to renovate the bath- | 
room. Besides the fixtures, it is so simple 
to find a small piece of linoleum to bring 
new color to the floors; to hang gay curtains | 
at the windows; to see that each member of | 
the family has a particular towel rack. 


Have you enough closet space? As the 
children grow older, you will naturally need | 
more room for their clothes, and there is no 
aid to tidiness such as plenty of cupboard! 
space. When you start to investigate, you'll 
be surprised at the possibilities of building 
cupboards in waste corners. Perhaps you 
can have the supreme satisfaction, this 
year, of lining your cupboards with aromatic 
cedar applied directly over plaster walls, 
floor and inner surface of the closet doors. 


When you are considering closet space, 
consider the cupboard space in your kitchen. 
Are the shelves arranged conveniently so 
that your tea canister, for instance, is close | 
to the range; so that a single gesture can 
get it and put it back? An extra shelf or 
two in the pantry will make a great differ- | 
ence in keeping everything handy. 

Perhaps you can add a laundry to your 
house this year. Some women have built in| 
part of the basement and made a cheery | 
room for the washing and ironing. This is 
particularly good when you have a basement 
door right on to the garden. Other women | 
have added a room to the back of the house, 
and find the labor of washing much less 
when it can all be kept away from the house 
itself. in bygone days every housewife was | 
proud to show her shining dairy; today she! 
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Sted Sinks Bath Tubs. 


tops of three 


peckages for a 
rubber apron 





Kase aeele ay 


When Gastric Juices 
Fail to Flow 


You know how badly an engine runs 
when it gets clogged up. It’s the same 
with your body when your gastric—or 
digestive—juices fail to flow. Your 
food, instead of being assimilated by 
your system, simply collects and stag- 
nates inside you, producing harmful 
acid poisons. What you need then is a 
tonic — Nature’s own tonic — Nature’s 
six mineral salts. 

You get all these six salts in 
Kruschen Salts, and each one of them 
has an action of its own. Together, 
they stimulate and tune up the bodily 
functions from a number of different 
angles. The first effect of these salts 
is to promote the flow of the saliva and 
so awaken the appetite. The next action 
occurs in the stomach, where the diges- 
tive juices are encouraged to pour out 
and act upon the food. Again in the 
intestinal tract certain of these salts 
promote a further flow of these vital 
juices which deal with partly digested 
food and prepare it finally for absorp- 
tion into the system. 

So you see there is no mystery about 
Kruschen. It works on purely scientific 
and well-known principles. Prove it 
for yourself. 








WITH 
COLDS 


Sluggish intestinal systems lower re- 
sistance to colds. Cleanse them with 
Feen-a-mint, the modern chewing gum 
laxative. Gentle, safe, non-habit- 
forming. More effective because you 
chew it. 


Feen-a-mint 


Ceres eeeeseeeeeeeeeeeee| 
eee a 





INSIST OW 
THE GENUINE 


IVE 


For Adults and Children 


No Taste 
But the Mint 


eeeeeeeeeet eset eeseeee® 


ESSST OW TAE GEROREY 
FOR CONSTIPATION 
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Exhibited at the Motor Show 


the 1932 McLaughlin-Buick 


special five-passenger Phaeton. 


At the 


Motor Show 


Some pointers about the new cars 


By J. B. JOHNSON 


: HE vice-president of the National 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 


States, speaking in Canada recently, 
claimed that women were responsible for the 
new trends in automobiles. “It is women,” 
he said, “who demand non-stalling motors, 
freewheeling, automatic clutches and easy 
braking. The old adage that a woman pays 
and pays and pays, is not true of the auto- 
motive industry. The woman selects and 
the man pays and pays and pays.” 

This theory had substantial support at 
the first National Motor Show of Canada, a 
brilliant affair staged last month in Toronto. 
There were hundreds of women, every day, 
eagerly interested in the details of the new 
cars; exploring the new devices on the 
instrument boards; testing the riding com- 
fort of the graceful new bodies; listening to 
explanations of just what synchromesh trans- 
mission really meant. 

This first National Motor Show, staged 
in the automotive building of the C. N. E. 
had all the glitter and atmosphere of a 
brilliant fashion show. Looking down from 
the mezzanine balcony, the immense floor 
looked like a fabulous bit of Oriental mosaic, 
with the rich, lustrous gleam of the new 
cars: the vivid interweaving hues of the 
women’s evening frocks and wraps; the 
great squares of spring flowers that blos- 
somed round tiny fountains. There was the 
steady hum of interested voices from the 
thousands of men and women, and the gay 
lilt of a dance orchestra. Presenting the 
new cars in Canada has acquired all the 
glamor and romance of a debutante’s ball. 

And the debutante cars themselves 
seemed lovelier than ever. 

There were a great many new comforts 


introduced. For instance some of the cars 
have much larger faces on the instrument 
board, with magnified glass coverings so 
that the various registerings of gas and oil, 
and so on, are seen at a glance. Others have 
grouped their instrument cases at one side, 
directly under the eyes of the driver, and 
used the other half of the board for a small 
cupboard to hold incidentals. Others have 
raised the board until it is more on a level 
with the driver’s eyes. 

Such little details as zipper fastenings on 
the car pockets, to keep a neat, close line, 
and padded arms that will come down to 


give driving comfort when only two are in | 


the back seat, only to fold back snugly when | 
three are riding there, are notes that every | 


woman appreciates. 


Such cars as the | 


Pontiac carry attractive instrument boards | 
that can be lighted directly or indirectly. | 


Chevrolet cars are showing a_ two-piece 
cover for the front seat, so that when tools 
are required both the driver and passenger 
do not have to get out of the car. It is 
details such as these, which, combined with 
the new developments in the engine, sway 
the favor of a choice toward any car. 


The aristocratic Fisher bodies, featured | 


by the General Motors cars 
Cadillac-LaSalle, 
McLaughlin-Buick, and Pontiac 
details of workmanship and excellence of 
craftsmanship that were attracting general 
enthusiasm. Seats and cushions have been 
newly designed and pitched at a more restful 
angle. Upholstery combinations include 
broadcloth, mohair, plush, hand-crushed 
leather and whipcord in color combinations 
that are strikingly beautiful. 
Continued on page 89 





A glimpse of the first National Motor Show to be held in Canada. 


the} 
Chevrolet, Oldsmobile, | 
revealed | 
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It's SAFER to ask for 
“White Swan” 





**Navy”’ Toilet Tissue is also a 
favourite household brand. The 
rolls have 700 sheets of soft san- 
itary paper. 


DDYS., 


VEN if you send your 

youngster to the store, 
you can be sure of getting 
perfectly safe toilet tissue by 
saying you want ‘‘White 
Swan’’—or any of the other 
Eddy brands. 


Eddy Toilet Tissues are made 
with the strictest care to 
insure their purity and keep 
them sanitary. Clean ma- 
terials and clean manufactur- 
ing methods are employed 
throughout. Even the water 
used in the making of Eddy 
Tissues is first sterilized and 
purified in the new $400,000 
Filtration Plant. 


‘“‘White Swan” is the favourite 
brand of Eddy Tissue. Each 
roll contains 750 sheets of soft, 
creped, swan-white tissue, 
with a dust-proof wrapper. 
Also made in ‘‘Recess” size 
for built-in fixtures. 


THE E. B. EDDY COMPANY 
LIMITED, HULL, CANADA 


Makers of a wide range of quality 
papers for commercial, professional 
and domestic purposes. 


*‘Dreadnought”’ Toilet Tissue 
isa popular priced Edd brand, 
Rolls contain 7 ounces of steriliz- 
ed, creped tissue, 


Oy oh 
eed See a tat eee 
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APER PRODUCTS 
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For Brides, Showers and the Home 


These Pandicrafts from The Chatelaine’s 


studio are ready for you to make 


by MARIE LE CERF 


H.e: are 


many suggestions for 
the bride and her 
friends, all ready to 
be sent to you with 
complete instructions 
for a successful com- 
pletion. Be sure to 
state colors you 
want, both in mate- 
rials and cottons. 


* 


For Mother's Day “as 


—Flower bouquet 
stamped on fine 
sampler linen and 
worked with fine silks 
in natural colors. 
C-103, size 6 x 9 
inches, price 25 cents 
and the silks for 
working 20 cents. We 
cannot supply oval frames as shown in 
photograph, but charming little oblong 
frames to fit are 45 cents each. 

A Modernistic Zipper Purse—To be 
worked in satin stitch in lovely tawny 
shades on heavy cream or brown linen 
with zipper fastener and effective tassel. 
C-106, complete with lining, inter- 
lining, cottons for working, cream or 
brown linen, and zipper fastening, 
$1.25. 

The Dancing Doll—A charming con- 
ceit for the bride’s dressing table, to 
cover powder or trinket box. The china 
heads, imported from France, come in 
a great variety of styles with hardly 
two alike. Dress can be supplied in 
pastel pink, rose, blue, yellow, mauve, 
green or black, with ribbons in three 
shades to blend with your chosen color. 


C-108, complete with dress lining, price 


95 cents. 


Overnight Bag—A professional-looking bag 
with strong fibre-board foundation and 


A punch work puppy and a handy 
overnight bag. 
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A zipper purse in modern design. 


The dancing doll will suit any color scheme. 





A dainty bouquet for 
Mother’s Day. 


cream or white. 


Bridal wreath pillow cases 





A handy pair of oven mitts. 


For the bride's table, a butterfly luncheon set. 













zipper fastener, made in smooth art felt is 
extremely smart. In brown or black, with 
golf club design or monogram as desired. 
Be sure to state initials, if you want them, 
with color of embroidery cotton for work- 
ing. C-98, with good strong lining and 
interlining, price complete $2.50. 

The Punch Work Puppy—-A new, simple, 
and fascinating handicraft. This punch 


work puppy is worked on heavy black 
Venetian satin, in white wool with tan 
patches, and red tongue and collar. Punch 
work frames and needles can be supplied if 
you do not have them on hand. C-101, 
cushion, size 18 x 24 inches, with stamped 
interlining, price $1.25. Wools for working 
45 cents. Frame, if required, 50 cents. 
Needle 75 cents. 


Butterfly Luncheon Set 
Four beautiful big butterflies for individual mats, with large 
centrepiece, and baby butterflies on the four serviettes 
chose vellow linen for our sample and worked it in blue, orange 
and brown, but you can also select it in deep or pale blue, 
‘Bodies of the butterflies in satin stitch and 
the outlines in chain stitch. Mats about 17 x 12 inches; centre- 
piece 17 x 13 inches, and serviettes 12 inches square. The set 
shown is bound with the new Swiss lawn binding in fawn, gold 
and brown: but it can be finished with a tiny hem if preferred 
C-102, price $1.60 the set. Cottons for working, 30 cents; bias 
This design on a 36-inch cloth with four 


binding 45 cents. 





In mat style or complete cloth. 


We 


serviettes, price 

$1.45. Or a 45-inch 

cloth with four servi- 

ettes—-but this size 

can be supplied in 

cream or white only 
price $2.50. 

Bridal Wreath 
Pillow Cases— Par- 
ticularly charming 
when worked in the 
new shaded cottons, 
in pink or yellow, but 
we will supply cotton 
in any color. Prac- 
tically all work is in 
satin stitch with just 
a few eyelets. C-94, 
in finest linen- 
finished English 
cotton, size 42 x 36 
inches, price $1.35 a 
pair. Towels to match, stamped on 
finest Irish linen huckaback, size 18 x 33 
inches, price $1.10 a pair. Colored or 
white cottons for working either pillow 
cases or towels, 20 cents. 

Oven Mitts—Handy to protect the 
bride’s hands in removing dishes from 
the oven, and an ideal shower gift. In 
heavy English jaspe, with Dutch figures 
to be worked in blue. C-104, complete 
with bias binding and cotton for work- 
ing, price 35 cents. 

Bridal Nightdress Case—Exquisitely 
dainty this case in black taffeta, lined 
with rose taffeta and ornamented with 
full-blown silk rose in shaded pink with 
lovely green foliage and soft interlining 
of cotton batting. Case can be supplied 
in these combinations: pink, rose, blue, 
mauve, green, yellow, and black. Roses 





come in shaded pink only. Can be run up on 
the machine in an hour or so. Size when 
finished, about 15 x 17 inches. C-96, com 
plete case in any two {Continued on page &9 


A rosebud pillow and pyjama 
case for the bride. 
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When a Woman Must Make Money 


Continued from page 42 


were children, she added a number of plain 
lines suitable for their use and featured 
these as ‘‘Wholesome Sweets,” with tre- 
mendous success. 


IF RUNNING a tea-room is the type of 

activity you decide on—and you should 
be very certain that you have sufficient 
capital and aptitude before you enter this 
exacting and specialized field—there are 
many little devices for pleasing the public. 
Nowhere do externals loom larger than ina 
the serving of food. In the first place, a 
truly artistic street sign of the dangling 
variety will draw attention, especially if 
the name is catchy and unique. An attrac- 
tive color scheme worked out in plain walls, 
painted furniture of good lines, gay chintz, 
candles, table linen and colored glass is the 
cheapest and most effective means of 
introducing the harmonious atmosphere 
beloved of tea-room patrons. But aside from 
this, the food, however simple, must be good 
and daintily served. 

The present vogue for between-meal 
snacks and light lunches suggests great 
possibilities for girls starting on a small 
scale. A snappy little snack room called 
“The Bite and Sup,” ‘‘Carol’s Coffee Shop,” 
or “The Waffle Shop,” would be different 
enough to stir up curiosity and customers. 
Youth especially loves the ultra modern in 
eating places as in other matters, and a 
following of young folk will do much to 
boost profits. 

Many successful proprietors of tea-rooms 
have found the selling of antiques or gifts 
a profitable side-line, but a recent fad in 
tea-room attractions seems to be tea-cup 
reading. This has proved to be an amazing 
drawing-card for both young and old alike, 
in one big city hotel and several tea-shops 
that I know of. Ina sequestered little corner 
or booth, by the flicker of candlelight, a girl 
garbed as a gipsy interprets the weird black 
patterns formed by the tea leaves, between 
the hours of four and six each afternoon. No 
charge is made for the reading as the seer is 
paid by the management. A girl or woman 
with any ability in interpreting the lore of 
the leaves and an urge for part-time employ- 
ment might suggest this to a near-by tea- 
room as a means of increasing afternoon 
trade. Practice and a little study will help 
her to combine the five factors that an expert 
declares make for successful cup-reading— 
“Symbolism, sympathy, observation, the 
association of ideas, and the ability to draw 
fitting analogies.” 


HOTOGRAPHY is a profession in ‘which 

a great many talented women have made 
their mark of recent years. While few of us 
have the training, skill and capital to open 
studios in competition with established 
photographers, there are other fine oppor- 
tunities in the field for girls with camera 
craft and artistic sense. An ambitious 
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“Well, Mrs. Brown, What's the latest dirt?”’ 





woman living in the country began earning 
the odd dollar by taking snapshots of her 
neighbors’ live stock, prize products and so 
on. With this revenue she was able to 
secure some books on the subject and a good 
photo art magazine helped her to master 
many fine points. A couple of posters featur- 
ing some of her recent pictures, which she 


Washroom. Ambro 
sia is cleanser, tonic and 
powder-base, a 1-minute 
facial for use anywhere. 


Purse. Carry your fa- 
cials in your purse. Am- 
brosia flask weighs less 
than 6 ounces when full. 
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Travel. Ambrosia 
washes away soot, leaves 
skin zestfully clean. 
Flask holds 25 facials. 


Sports, When hotand 
perspiring after sport, an 
Ambrosia facial feels re- 
freshing as a sea breeze. 


exhibited at the fall fair, and offeri to 
photograph anything under the seat Senaae | TO D EMO NSTRATE TH E ] -Ml N U TE FAC IAL 


WITH PURCHASE OF $122 SIZE AMBROSIA 


AMBROSIA FLASK * COUETTES « FUNNEL 


requests for snapshots of church and school 
groups, delivery trucks, houses, children, 
scenery and farm machinery of all sorts. 
She stuck to outdoor subjects and took up | 
photo tinting which widened her scope. 
The profits, she declares, have financed a} 
new dishwasher, electric washer and ironer, 
besides several new frocks, which isn’t such 
a baa record. 

Anyone who has had good results in 
photographing children should specialize 
in this branch of the work, for it is an art 
mastered by all too few. The discovery that 
youngsters react more naturally to having | 
their pictures taken in their own homes} 
than in strange surroundings, has popular- | 
ized home photography. It does away with | 
heavy overhead expenses, as a studio is not | 
necessary. A woman whose artistic pictures | 
of her own children aroused favorable 
comment discovered that there was a great | 
need for attractive child photographs -for 
commercial and editorial purposes, such as 
advertising, booklet and magazine illustrat- | 
ing. Her pictures are now eagerly sought | 
after and command high prices, especially 
when posed to order, as they frequently are. 


GIRL who is fond of animals should | 

be able to find plenty to do raising and | 
caring for some particular type of pet. A 
New Brunswick woman invested part of| 
her small savings in a pair of fine pedigreed 
bulldogs and the puppies sold so well ser 
she exhibited them at shows and won 
numerous prizes. Soon her kennels became 
known and she had more orders than she 
could fill. She also boarded dogs when they 
were sick or their owners were away, 
advertising in theatre programmes, hotels and 
theatre dressing-rooms. While doing busi- 
ness in a small way, she took in more than | 
fifteen hundred dollars in cash the first year | 
and enjoyed the work heartily. 

Another lady who had a pair of canaries 
given her, studied their needs and raised a 
family of little birds in her kitchen. These 
were so easily disposed of at a profiit that 
she built a number of large cages from 
cheese-boxes and wire, and went in for th 
raising of canaries on a small scale, keeping 
four pairs of mating birds and making a neat 
annual profit. A real love of animals or birds 
and some skill in caring for them would be | 
necessary for the success of such a venture. 
Just as in any line of work, a combination of 
enthusiasm and experience is hard to beat. 


| 





FREE 


WITH *1° sizE AMBROSIA 
&Z AMBROSIA FLASK . . . . (value 50¢) FREE 


For a week-end bag or purse 


GZ J&J COUETTES .... . (value 35¢) FREE 
Siaty pads of cotton for applying Ambrosia 


G2 AMBROSIA FUNNEL. . . Wolve 15¢) FREE 


For refilling Ambrosia Flask 


82° VALUE 


a 


THE 1-MINUTE FACIAL 





WE PROVE TO YOU AT OUR EXPENSE 
What the 1-Minute Facial Means 


ALF A MINUTE to cleanse with 
Ambrosia . . . Another half-minute to 

wipe off or pat the face dry. And you havea 
complete facial in one application! 
No grease to get in your hair, nothing to 
wipe away! You can actually give yourself 
this 1-minute facial while wearing your hat 
and coat, 
It leaves your skin marvelously clean and re- 
freshed,—gives your face the cool young glow 
that you get from a walk in a misty rain. 


Proof —$2.00 Value for $1.00 


But you don’t have to take our word for it. 
To demonstrate this amazing 1-minute facial 
we are making a very special and unusual 
offer—a $2.00 value for $1.00. Here it is: 
(1) We give you free of charge a tight little 
flask which contains enough Ambrosia for 25 
facials,—so flat it can be tucked in your purse. 
(2) With this flask you also get free a hand, 


funnel for refilling it from your regular size 
$1.00 bottle of Ambrosia. 

(3) We also give you free a regular 3 5¢. box 
of Johnson & Johnson Couettes, little pads 
of sterilized cotton with which you may con- 
veniently apply Ambrosia. 


Limited Offer— Get Yours Now 


Naturally we have to set a limit on this very 
unusual and generous offer. The flasks are 
specially molded for this purpose and will 
never be sold separately. When the mold is 
broken no more will be made. 

Don't miss this chance to get a $2.00 value 
for $1.00 and discover for yourself the won- 
derful convenience and effectiveness of the 
1-minute Ambrosia facial. 

Get 2 or 3 packages now— one for your car, 
one for your traveling bag and one for the 
office or to carry with you in your purse. 
Now on sale at all drug and department 


stores. Limited offer! Get yours now. 
Copyright 1932, Hinze Ambrosia, Ltd, 
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C208 SCoRY oP A SMAIL 








The snail met a caterpillar going for a walk, tiniest 
“Good-day,” said the caterpillar, “Won't you — 


stop and talk?” o 
“Oh, no.” said the snail, “Don’t you see I’m in ( 
a hurry?” 
The caterpillar laughed till he shook his sides so 
furry. 
“Now that is the best joke,” said he, “I’ve ever 
heard.” 
But the snail kept moving without another word. 


4+ 


a ; The next one he met was Mr. Bumble Bee. 

This is how the rude Mr. Snail “Buzz-z,” said bumble, “Won’t you stop and 

looked as he started for his walk. speak to me?” 

“I will,” said the snail, “If you'll gather me 
some honey;” 

And the bumble bee smiled, because he thought 





it funny 
That a ~~ should expect him to work for such Here you see the little black cricket 
a J hopping out of his home. 
But the snail kept moving, and left the bumble ee 
bee. 


+h 


He kept right on till he met a ladybird: 

“How nice!” said she, “I should like to speak 
a word.” 

“I haven’t any time,” said the snail, “for your 
chatter.” 

“Oh, well,” said she, “It really doesn’t matter. 

“What you might say is hardly worth know- 
ing;” 

Which wasn’t very nice, but the snail kept going. 


co 


3) The next one he met was a little black 
| The ladybird and the bumble bee cricket, 
| stop for a minute and talk about Who had just hopped out from his home in a 
the weather. thicket. 
“Good-morning,” said the cricket, “It’s a nice 
fine day!” 7 ’ 
But the snail never noticed him, nor had a oy - ” caterpilior ——— 
ened tn say at Mr. _—s saying he was 
cf - P in a hurry. 
“Now that,” said the cricket, “is very rude ae 
indeed ;” 
But the snail kept moving with neither halt nor 
heed. 
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A grasshopper green was the next one he met: 

He had been in the dew and his feet were all wet: “ 

“Won’t you come,” said he, “and rest in the 
rass?”’ ; ka 

But the snail said, “No! I wish you'd let me 
ass.” 

“All right,” said hopper, as he hung his hose 
to dry; 

And the snail kept moving, and never said 
“Good-bye.” 


aaa 


At last he came to a turn in the road, 
Now whom should he see but old man toad; 
“Well! Well!” said toad, “This is a treat,”’ 
3 “I heard you were coming, and hoped we'd meet, 
, el “I’d have been so sorry if you had gone.” 
ain, | Then he opened his mouth, and the snail passed 
on. . And this is how old man toad ° Fe 
—Margaret Nickerson. greeted the rude Mr. Snail. 
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This is the grasshopper hanging 
his stockings to dry in the sun. 





MZ Illustrated for the Children by 
Ed Ruth Salter Wainwright 
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A Directory of Food Productsand Their | Made in Scotla: d 
| use COX’S GELATINE — pure, 
iform, reliable. 
Place On The Menu. "SNEW nelaine tecipes for use 
. | with mechanical refrigerators. 
Write Cox, Box 73, Montreal, 
| Department J) 4-32 
CANNED SOUPS—by M. Frances Hucks | —— 
* ANNED soups, because of their very it in strips or small cubes and brown them in | 
definite advantages in modern house-_ the oven. A spoonful of puffed wheat or rice 





Salad Days! 


Salads are made more enjoy- 
able and Salad Dressings 
more delicious with 


LEA « PERRINS 
’ SAUCE 


Fresh and 
Full Flavored 


Fine sparkling purest of 
salt. Twice washed, fil- 
tered and screened—its 
full flavored freshness 
brings out the natural 


food flavors. 


1% Sad pe IN cA 6D 


CUUUECEGRUGUUCGAGEREEETECTESEECRCUEOTENORELLOT IN 


GRATEFUL 
MOTHERS 


are our best 
advertisement 


Thousands of mothers have seen 
their delicate children revive 
under the influence of Virol, 
i like a parched flower is revived 
by gentle rain. 


The wonderful photographs we 
have published showing from 
childhood to vigorous man and 
womanhood are _ convincing 
proof to thousands of anxious 
parents, that Virol is a remark- 
ably restorative food for delicate 
cal growing children. 

If your child is backward give it 
- Virol and see the result. 


ir 


Makes Strong Bodies 
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keeping, are now looked upon as 
staple articles of food. Pantry shelves that 
for years never bore the weight of a can of 
soup, now need frequent replenishing to 
keep on hand the favorite varieties of this 


| popular product. 


| recipe calls for stock. 
| chicken soup is particularly delicate in 


The part of canned soups in simplifying 


| the planning and preparation of meals is 


readily recognized, particularly by the busy 
mother whose days are filled with countless 
household tasks, by the woman who goes to 
business, or the dweller in a small apartment 
where space and utensils are limited. Not 
only do they form the first course at 
luncheon, dinner or supper, but they lend 
their distinctive flavor to many made dishes. 
Tomato soup, probably the most generally 
liked of all, is a very versatile product. It 
makes a delicious sauce for meat or fish 
dishes, it may be used to bind the ingredi- 
ents in a meat loaf, to lend color and flavor 


| to macaroni and spaghetti dishes. We have 
even jellied it with gelatine, cut it in squares 
| and served it as a meat accompaniment. 


The clear meat soups, too, serve more 
than one purpose. Besides being a perfect 
introduction to a heavy meal, they are most 
convenient and satisfactory to use when a 
The broth from 


flavor and splendid to use in a molded salad. 
Many of the soups may be diluted with 
either water or milk. When the latter is 
used, we have a flavorful, nourishing, cream 
soup, smooth and rich and representing a 
minimum of preparation. 

There are certain kinds of soup which 


' would probably never be found on our 


menus, if they could not be obtained all 
ready prepared—spicy, peppery broths 
which get their flavor from herbs and relishes 
which few households ever have, and in 
addition, contain bits of meat, vegetables or 
other accessories which would take so much 
time to prepare. 

The light, clear soups are served at dinner 
when the following courses are substantial, 


| or they are invigorating as a pick-me-up 





between meals or as a stimulant for invalids. 
In summer, we appreciate a clear consommé 
that has been lightly set with gelatine and 
served thoroughly chilled. The more sub- 
stantial soups are served when the rest of 
the menu is light, and often form the main 
course of a luncheon or supper, while for 
refreshments after an evening of sport, there 
is nothing better. Vegetable soups, when 
made with milk form an important part of 
the child’s diet. Many mothers have found 
that soup is a very satisfactory medium for 
serving to them the vegetables that are so 
essential. 

Garnishes and accompaniments will in- 
crease the interest in soup. In many of the 
prepared soups, the ingredients are so 
attractively and uniformly prepared as to 
be a garnish in themselves. In other cases, 


| such colorful additions as paprika, chopped 


parsley, finely grated hard cheese will dress 
up a plain cream soup, while a spoonful of 
whipped cream will give it an air. For 
accompaniments, something crisp, as a 
contrast to the liquid is preferred. Soda 


| biscuits, plain or salted are excellent; these 


may be crisped in the oven for a few minutes 
before serving. Toast sticks or croutons are 
easily made; simply butter stale bread, cut 


floating on the top of the soup is somewhat 


different and pleasant for a change. 
Foods that are so nourishing and flavorful, 


so convenient and easily prepared and so | 
adaptable as the many varieties of canned | 
soups that we buy, are certainly worthy of | 
the place on the pantry shelf that these | 


undeniable qualities are earning for them. 


Tomato Soup With Tapioca 


11% Tablespoonfuls of minute 
tapioca 
14 Teaspoonful of salt 
3 Cupfuls of milk 
1 Can of tomato soup 
14 Teaspoonful of soda 


Cook the tapioca, salt and milk in a double 
boiler for fifteen minutes. Heat the soup to 
boiling, add the soda and add to the hot 
milk mixture. Combine thoroughly and 
serve hot. 


Bees Loaf 


2 Pounds of ground round 
steak 
114 Cupfuls of bread crumbs 
1 Egg 
1 Cupful of canned tomato 
soup 
1 Teaspoonful of salt 
14 Teaspoonful of pepper 
2 Tablespoonfuls of chopped 
onion 
14 Teaspoonful of Worcestershire 
sauce 
4 Strips of bacon 


Combine the meat, crumbs, beaten egg 
and the soup. Add the seasonings and pack 
into a greased loaf pan. Lay the bacon 
across the top and bake at 350 degrees 
Fahr. for one to one and a quarter hours. 


Tasty Ox-tail Soup 


To one can of ox-tail soup add an equal 
amount of water and simmer for ten minutes. 
Add one tablespoonful of lemon juice and 
one teaspoonful of Worcestershire sauce 
and serve immediately. 


Lima Bean Savory 


3 Tablespoonfuls of butter 
2 Tablespoonfuls of flour 
1 Can of pepper pot soup 
1 Can of water 
2 Cupfuls of lima beans 
(cooked) 
2 Teaspoonfuls of curry powder 
Dash of cayenne 
4 Slices of bacon 
14 Cupful of mushrooms if 
desired 


Melt the butter add the flour and stir 
until smooth and blended. Dilute the soup 
with the water and add to the butter and 
flour mixture. Stir and heat until thick, 
then add the beans, seasonings, bacon cut 
in small pieces and the sliced mushrooms if 
desired. Put into individual baking dishes 
and bake at 350 degrees Fahr. for ten to 
twelve minutes. 








AL MOULDS 
One novel Mould 


given with each 





FREE ANIM 





INVINCIBLE Jelly Powder 





You Can Be Always Well 


Write for free booklet, “HOW TO KEEP 
WELL” and other literature, also sample 
of Roman Meal and Kofy-sub, the new 
alkaline beverage, to 


ROBT. G. JACKSON, M.D., 
516 Vine Ave., Toronto 9, Ont. 
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Still as 





FIT 


as ever 


YOU remember him when he 
was fresh from college — lithe 
and healthy and fit. He wants 
to keep as young and as ath- 
letic as he was then. 

But no man has the time to 
figure out what to eat. They 
leave that to you. You don’t 
want to faii them — so give 
them a delicious cereal that’s 
especially made for active 
people. Serve Kellogg’s PEP 
Bran Flakes. 


These “better bran flakes” 
are full of a flavor men love 
—the matchless flavor of 
Pep. But even more import- 
ant, they’re filled with whole- 
wheat nourishment. Whole 
wheat is a favorite food for 
athletes because nature has 
made it a store-house of the 
food elements that build and 
nourish . . . of iron and min- 
erals, of vitamins and pro- 
teins. And, these better bran 
flakes have bran — just 
enough bulk to keep you 
clean internally. They’re an 
a dish for the children as 
we o 


Have Kellogg’s PEP Bran Flakes for 
breakfast tomorrow. For your own 
lunch, For the children's supper. 


Made by Kellogg in London, 
Ontario. In the red-and-green 
package. Quality guaranteed. 






FOR THE CHILDREN: 
Tune in Kellogg’s SING- 
ING LADY every after- 
noon except Saturdays 
and Sundays at 5.30 Eastern Time, over WJZ, 
WLw, WBAL, KDKA*, WBZ*, WBZA*, WGAR, 
WJR. Songs and stories children love. 

*When available. 


| ‘Women antl théit Work 


| Month by month, The Chatelaine mirrors activities of women 
working for the development of their communities 





Mrs. H. Hooper Horne 


WHEN a campaign was inaugurated 
for the purpose of building a new 
Prince Edward Island hospital, a large body 
of citizens, volunteered their assistance. In 
charge of the women’s division was Mrs. 
H. Hooper Horne, a Charlottetown lady 
who had many times proved her executive 
ability in connection with charitable institu- 
tions in the province. One hundred women 
were divided into teams of ten women each. 
The territory to be canvassed was allotted, 
and the campaign was begun. Mrs. Horne’s 
initiative, her qualities of leadership and her 
ability as an organizer, were important 
factors in bringing the campaign to a success- 
ful conclusion. 
This occasion was not the first in which 
| Mrs. Horne was a leading figure in a new 
work. Ten years ago, when the new 
Protestant Orphanage was built, Mrs. Horne 
| was one of the most ardent workers for its 
construction. Since that time she has been 
a consistent leader in auxiliary work for the 
institution. Mrs. Horne is also a well known 
figure in church and in I. O. D. E. circles. 





Miss M. E. Lauder 


S SECRETARY of the Sheep Breeders’ 
Association of British Columbia, Miss 
Margaret E. Lauder, of Kamloops, B.C., 
holds a most unique position among women 
in Canada. Her capable assistance and 
sound advice are sought from the ranch 
owners in all quarters of this rapidly 
increasing industry. With her many years of 
experience, she has gained valuable know- 
ledge which is helpful to wool growing and 
other departments of cattle ranching as well. 
Educate the consumer rather than the 
producer, Miss Lauder advises. See that 
you control the market for the product, and 
the producer will see to it that he supplies 
the demand. She firmly believes in co-opera- 
tive organizations, convinced that an 
organized number of people are much more 
powerful than the unorganized. 

Her interest in the Women’s Institute in 
her district has been of great value to the 
community, and she was instrumental in 
| forming the first Business and Professional 
| Women’s Club in Kamloops, which, while 
still in its infancy, shows indications of 
becoming a real benefit to women in the city. 








Mrs. H. M. Hilliker 


EW people are as well fitted for the work 

life gives them as is Mrs. H. M. Hilliker, 
of Viking, Alberta. Born on a flourishing 
Ontario farm, of United Empire Loyalist 
people, Mrs. Hilliker was well accustomed to 
habits of thrift and efficient farm manage- 
ment. Then, too, she was a graduate nurse 
with several years experience in private 
nursing. 

Twenty-four years ago Mrs. Hilliker, with 
her little boy of three and a five-months-old 
baby, followed her husband into the West. | 
For some years she lived, first at Viking and 
then at Minburn, Alberta, where at first | 
there was no doctor within twenty-five 
miles. Many were the people she helped 
with her knowledge of nursing and her 
readiness at all times to be of assistance. 

When the railway came to Viking and 
with it a doctor and a good school, the | 
Hillikers moved back. During the war she | 
took an active part in Red Cross work, and 
since then she worked very hard with the 
Women’s Institute to establish the Viking 
Municipal Hospital. 





Mrs. Benjamin Long 


"THE town of Meaford, Ontario, is proud 
of the record of one of its townswomen, 
Mrs. Benjamin Long, who has given twenty- 
eight years of untiring service to the 
Women’s Institutes. One of the very earliest 
branches of the Women’s Institutes was | 
organized in Meaford in 1902, with Mrs. | 
Long as president, and despite strenuous 
duties as a farmer’s wife, and a strong local 
prejudice against the ‘‘new woman’s move- | 
ment,” she handled her duties with efficiency 
and diplomacy. For twenty-one years she 
was president of the Meaford branch. 

In June, 1904, Mrs. Long was appointed 
secretary-treasurer of North Grey Women’s | 
Institute, a post which she continued to 
hold until a short time ago. In 1925, when | 
Mrs. James Gardiner, who was instrumental 
in forming the first branch in Grey County, 
resigned as Grey County secretary, Mrs. 
Long was unanimously chosen her successor. 
For eight years, too, she was a member of 
the Mothers’ Allowance Board for Grey 
County. Both these posts she held until | 
recently, when she retired from active par- 
ticipation in public life. 
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T lunch, at dinner, for invalids, 
nothing is quite so delicious and 
appetizing as Halls Concentrated 
Clear Chicken Broth. Halls Chicken 
Broth has that rich, delicious flavour 
that gives a zest to tired appetites; 
and makes lifelong friends. 
Halls products also include Boneless 
Chicken, Noodles with Chicken, Slicea 
Turkey Breast, Turkey Sandwich Spread, 
Chicken Sandwich Spread. 


Ask your Grocer 
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PATTERNS 


Readers will find a complete 


list of stores handling the 
CHATELAINE PATTERNS on 


f This Issue 
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THE DOMESTIC WORKSHOP 








s 
AR yl 
EVERYTHING | 
Dissolves quickly, cleans thoroughly, | 
. rinses easily. Will not injure skin or 
ww fabric. For better cleaning, ure CHARM 


For sale at careful grocers 


Manufactured by 20 
Galt Chemical Products, Ltd., Galt, Ont. 





THAT'S ALL YOU NEED TO DO | 
TO GIVE YOUR SILVER AGLEAM | 
THAT LASTS FOR WEEKS WHEN 


YOU USE 





Rite Nei 5 


Your Sewing Machine 


Is it newly oiled and ready to dig into 
that pile of sewing? It pays to have it 
regularly overhauled, just as you do 
your car. The Chatelaine Pattern Serv- 
ice has a specially selected showing of 
new styles on 


Pages 85-86-87-88 


of this issue. There are patterns for 
; your children and for yourself. Get the 
; sewing machine into working order. 





Labor-Saving 
Equipment 


= If you have discovered any new 
device which makes your work in the 
j kitchen or home easier, why not pass 
3 the information along to other 

i women? | 


The 
Domestic Workshop 


a regular department for the ferret- 
ing out of new aids for the house- 
wife will be glad to hear of it. 


If there is any additional informa- 

tion you would like regarding any of 

ly the articles these 

. columns, we will be glad to tell you 
more about them on request. 


mentioned in 





WERE inclined to be very 


| improvement list. 


| put away last week. 


A department which seeks out and investigates | 


‘what is new and good in housekeeping he 


Conducted by VERA E. WELCH 





house 

critical just now, but that is only to 
be expected when April sunshine lights up 
the weak spots that have lain discreetly 
hidden all winter. There’s nothing like a 
spring-cleaning campaign to reveal to us all 
that is lacking and all that needs attending 
to in the home. The trouble is that we 
can’t do everything all at once, but one 
thing we can do while our deficiencies are 
still fresh with us. Let’s make a list of all 
the things we require—new equipment, 
alterations, everything that will make the 
home more comfortable—and then make up 





Wherever there is a dark 


closet in the house, the 
Wallite will be found a 
wonderful convenience. 


| our minds to get them attended to gradually, 


as we can afford them. That is a much 


| better method than buying indiscriminately 


when we suddenly feel we simply can’t put 
up with such-and-such an old-fashioned 
thing a moment longer. By taking stock 
carefully now as we go through the house, 
we can decide just what is most necessary to 
buy first, and exactly what we can afford, in 
view of the waiting-list of scarcely less 
necessary articles. And in that way we can 
avoid falling victims to the spring-buying 
fever that is so disastrous to our purses and 


our morale. 


FIERES a suggestion that will probably 
find a place high up on our house- 
It is the new Eveready 
In every house there is the odd 
dark clothes closet, or corner of cellar or 
attic that needs illumination. Why, some 
people I know have developed a most skilled 
sense of touch by continual groping in 
darkened cupboards for the clothes they 
It is for this very 
purpose that the Wallite has been designed. 
It uses flashlight batteries, screws on to the 
wall or ceiling, and is equipped with a 
pull-chain switch. 

The soft light of the Wallite is a safeguard, 
too, for dark stairways, dark halls, or in the 
garage—anywhere, in fact, that house wiring 
doesn’t go. Many people, I believe, are 


Wallite. 





This sandwich toaster can be 
adjusted for two-plate surface 
cooking, if desired. 


using it as a dome light for automobiles. 
The Wallite is finished in ivory with a globe 
of opaque glass. 


NOTHER lovely gift for the bride 
would be the Universal Sandwich 
Toaster, illustrated. Toasted sandwiches 
are becoming more and more popular these 
days, and they help to solve, simply and 
appetizingly, many a problem in entertain- 
ing. For after-the-theatre parties, or when 
friends drop in for bridge, they are especially 
tasty, as they are so quickly made and 
deliciously tempting. They serve just as 
good for luncheon, too. 

The Universal Sandwich Toaster is a 
handy piece of equipment because of its 
many and varied uses. It will not only 
make toasted sandwiches, but will fry bacon 
and eggs, meat, fish cakes, or brown pan- 
cakes. It is equipped with both upper and 
lower grids, and, if you like, the upper grid 
can rest back on the handle for two-plate 
surface cooking. The size of the aluminum 
cooking plates is just over ten by five 
inches, and the size of the tray on which the 
toaster rests is twelve by seven inches. 


FoR the kitchen proper there is a gadget 
that will interest you, since it is one of 
the best aids to cleanliness, comfort and 
conveniences that one has run across in a 
long time. You may have seen it yourself, 





Paper towels in the kitchen 

save wear and tear on good 

linens and weary washing 
of soiled towels. 


for it is being sold extensively in the stores 
just now. Onliwon paper towels are becom- 
ing indispensable in kitchens, once they 
have been tried. They save so much wear 
and tear on good linens, save weary washing 
of stained, greasy towels, and do away 
entirely with the roller towel which was 
always unsanitary at the best of times. 
They come in packages of 125, ready to 
fill the special cabinet that has been designed 
for them. The cabinet—it is illustrated on 
this page—is a neat, compact-looking affair 


that harmonizes with the general scheme of | 


your kitchen. It is perfectly plain and is 
attached to the wall at the back. The slot 
at the bottom of the cabinet enables one to 
pull out the paper towels one at a time, as 


required. The cabinets are available in | 


attractive shades of blue, green, buff, yellow, 
red and white, and the towels themselves 


may be secured in a high grade sterilized | 


blue-white grade, a similar grade in beige, 
or a slightly finer quality in white. 


elps 
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10 YEARS IN_ ADVANCE 


The New No Wringer 
EASY WASHER 


Safer 


Faster 
Gentler 


Easier 


EASY WASHING teria c.. Limite0 
TORONTO 8s ADA 


FINE SCRATCHES 
onSILVERare frequently 
caused by the use of an 
inferior polish. Goddard's 
Plate Powder produces a 
rich lasting polish with- 


out a single scratch 


Sold in good class stores 
Manufactured by 
J. GODDARD & SONS, Leicester, Eng. 


THE CLAY 


i ae 


ROTARY LAWN 


CLOTHES DRYER | 


Aves ante o Whea og & in use fe 

s in cellar or to set 

ose a ne 
t ite for 

price without obligation. 


DOWSWELL, LEES 
. LTD. 
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ENAMELLED TUB 


ECONOMICAL 
TO BUY AND OPERATE 


BEAUTY 
PLUS EFFICIENCY 
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HAMILTON ONTARIO 








NEVER |DRIP 


FAUCETS 


Let Us Tell 
You About 
Them 


KONDU MFG. CO., LTD., PRESTON, ONT. 
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How To SAVE MONEY 
_ON YOUR SPRING 
f . - 






searching for just the right dress for 
you. Here is an entirely new kind 
of book that tells and shows you 
how to choose safely and quickly— 
patterns, fabrics, colors for all your 
clothes. It contains 50 key designs 
to guide you, selected by leading 
creators of fashion. Also designs and 
suggestions for children’s clothes, 
draperies, slip covers. 


This book, “How to Save Money 
on Your Spring Wardrobe,” is free. 
Simply take the coupon below to 
the Singer Shop nearest your home. 
You will receive the book at once 
without one penny of cost or the 
slightest obligation. Then let the 
Singer instructor help you make the 
clothes you want. She will show you 
how to adjust your pattern, how to 
do smartly the seams and edge fin- 
ishes. Do not hesitate to take ad- 
vantage of this free instruction serv- 
ice, now offered at every Singer 
Shop. Every facility is provided for 
your convenience, including the use 
of modern Singer Electric Machines. 


SINGER —the only sewing machine 
made in Canada of Canadian ma- 
terials by Canadian workmen. 
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| to cut the canary’s claws. Claws grown 
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The Canary in the Home 


| away—it may be harboring thousands of 
the tiny vermin. Perches should be boiled. 
Special attention should be given to the 
| crown of the cage, where the vermin often 
| gather in hordes. All crevices and likely 
‘looking corners should be gone over with a 
fine brush dipped in gasoline. Often the 
| Cage cover may harbor vermin. It should be 
| boiled periodically. A good practice is to 
| investigate all curtains, rods, hangings, etc., 
|in the neighborhood of the cage. Insect 
powder will take care of these lurking 
| places. 

A little vigilance will deliver Dick from 
| this very real scourge, vermin. A verminous 
bird can never be well or happy. Do not, 
| however, attempt to dust him with insect 
powder or to spray him with insecticide. 
If you will attack the nooks and corners 
which are harboring the vermin, this nui- 
sance will soon disappear. 


NCE ina while it may become necessary 


too long hamper his movements and even- 
| tually cripple him altogether. One point 
| Should be remembered in laying hold of the 
| bird, that is, never put the slightest pressure 





available in tins or bottles of different sizes. 
Shortening should be kept in a cold place; 
even at the low temperature of the refrig- 
erator, oils will not solidify and vegetable 
fats and compounds will not become too 
firm for convenience in creaming. For this 
purpose, it may be necessary to soften 
butter or lard somewhat by letting them 
stand in a warm room for a short time. 
Fats have more than twice the energy and 
heat producing power of proteins or car- 
bohydrates and therefore should be con- 
sidered a valuable food. They are in 
concentrated form, one tablespoorful yield- 
ing one hundred calories. For this reason, 
dishes such as pastry in which fat is used 


a three to five pounds. Oils are 


Veronicas form tall spikes of blue flowers, 
archilleas (Yarrow) heads of white flowers, 
and with the scarlet lychnis planted in close 
proximity, one can be quite patriotic as far 
as coloring goes. 

If you want a really effective edging for 
an early bed, start a row of golden saxatile, 
which is really the saxatile alyssum, and 
just behind it put a root cutting of little 
dwarf iris pumilla. They bloom about the 
same time and the purplish blue of the iris 
pumilla is most effective against the gold of 
the saxatile. Even after flowering is over, 
the greyish foliage of the saxatile and the 
deep green of the iris make a nice edging 
display. 

For vines, the Virginia creeper, sometimes 
called woodbine, which is a native of Canada 
from Manitoba eastward and is equally 
hardy on the prairies, is very satisfactory. 
Though sometimes difficult to get estab- 
lished, once it starts into growth, it is one 
of the nicest vines we have. The flowers are 
conspicuous by their absence usually, but 
the leaves turn so lovely a color as they 
ripen off, or the frost nips them, that one 
does not miss flowers on this vine. It is 
hardy as a poplar tree, and sheds its leaves 
in fall. 

The wild hop vine is used by many people 
for dense foliage. It has the advantage of 
rapid growth in its favor, but I do not like 
it as well as either the Virginia creeper or 
clematis vine which I will describe in the 
next paragraph. If you have an abundance 


Continued from page 48 


upon the frail little body. To catch the 
canary, first remove all perches from the 
cage, then lay the hand gently over the 
bird’s wings—but don’t grab! If he evades 
you and gets out into the room do not 
attempt to pounce upon him with the top 
half of the cage—that seems a fine method, 
but it is in reality a most perilous experience 
for the bird. The best procedure is to toss 
a handkerchief over him—it’s easier than it 
sounds—and place handkerchief and all 
back in the cage; then start over again. 
To clip the claws, use fine, sharp scissors. 
Hold the foot up to a strong light and look 
for the large vein running part way through 
the claw. The claw may be clipped fairly 
close up to the vein. 

Corns commonly occur on the canary’s 
feet. That may sound amusing, but for 
the bird it is exceedingly painful and incon- 
venient. Corns indicate stomach trouble 
which may only be treated by a bird special- 
ist. No attempt should be made to remove 
them by any surgical process. 

In hanging Dick’s cage a common practice 
is to have him away up near the ceiling. 
This often makes for a shy, nervous bird. 
He should -be brought down where he can 


Shortenings 


Continued from page 20 


in considerable proportion, are more par- 
ticularly appropriate in cold weather meals 
and may be eaten with frequency by people 
doing heavy or active work. 

It is important to use the amount of 
shortening given in the recipe. To ensure 
accuracy, pack and press it closely in the 
measuring unit and level it off carefully. 
One half cupful is easily measured by filling a 
standard sized cup half full of cold water 
and adding pieces of fat until the water 
fills the cup. Other fractions may be 
obtained in the same way: For one-quarter 
cupful put in three-quarters of a cupful of 
water in the cup, for three-quarters of a 
cupful put in one quarter of a cupful. One 


see the faces of those who love him and 
where he can always be on intimate terms 
with the family. 

In winter the cage should be kept a few feet 
from the windows, and out of all draughts. 
Never hang Dick directly over the radiator 
or hot air register. Be on the watch against 
sudden changes in temperature. During 
cold weather the bird may prefer to bathe 
only twice a week. 

Sometimes the question of moving Dick 
from house to house comes up. In warm 
weather he may be transported in his cage, 
provided it has a light cover over it. Ona 
cool day, however, the cage is a risky con- 
veyance. It is better to use a deep card- 
board box, the bottom of which has been 
covered with absorbent cotton and the top 
perforated with a few pencil holes. This 
box should be carried under the coat, where 
the body warmth will protect the bird. He 
will receive sufficient air even in these close 
quarters. 

“Early to bed’ should be a canary’s 
motto. He needs his sleep, even as do you 
and I, and half past eight should see him 
under cover for the night, in a quiet room. 


half tablespoonful is measured by dividing 
one level tablespoonful of fat lengthwise. 
When used in correct proportion, shortening 
helps to give good texture to a cake and 
other baked products and prevents their 
drying out as quickly. 

The modern housekeeper keeps on hand 
at least two or three kinds of shortenings 
and makes a discriminating selection when 
her recipe calls for this important ingredient. 
Those whose religious belief forbids the use 
of fat from certain animals may choose 
from a variety of vegetable fats and oils to 
serve many purposes satisfactorily. 

A later article will deal with other uses 
of this class of foods and give hints on 
using them to the best advantage. 


Canada’s Flower Lady 


Continued from page 71 


of water for it, it will make a quick and 
dense growth of foliage. Lacking “heaps of 
water” it is a blistered, unlovely thing, and 
even if watered, there is such a mass of dead 
vine to be removed each fall, together with 
the leaves, that it presents quite a problem. 

One of our most satisfactory vines is the 
native clematis, or virgin’s bower. In the 
coulees in southern Alberta it riots wild 
among the undergrowth along the creeks and 
river banks. The seed is carried by birds, 





Special for Gardeners ! 


May’s the month to get into the 
garden seriously, isn’t it? 

And May CHATELAINE will contain 
the first of a series of gardening 
articles by 


HENRY J. MOORE 


one of Canada’s best known garden- 
ers, and an enthusiastic worker for 
the Peace Garden. 

Mr. Moore is known throughout Can- 
ada for his lectures and radio work, 
as well as his articles, and this series 
written especially for CHATELAINE 
readers, is one of the big things to 
watch for in coming issues. 

Beginning in May CHATELAINE. 
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and what falls to the ground often starts a 
vine which grows up through the trees; and 
the large clusters of white flowers, followed 
by clustered seeds with feathery tails beloved 
by birds for nest lining, give the vines a 
most distinctive look. Transplanted to 
cultivated ground, these vines repay in such 
abundance of bloom for the work of moving 
them that one wonders why less effective 
vines are tolerated. Like the Virginia 
creeper, they will grow from roots, seed, or 
cuttings of the ripened wood, and after 
becoming established they also are hardy. 
shedding their leaves each fall and coming 
out at every joint early in the spring. Our 
vine is simply a sheet of bloom each year. 

No article on perennials would be com- 
plete without a paragraph on iris in variety. 
Personally, I boast of being an iris fan. 1! 
have a number of them as far as colors go, 
and want every color and shade I can get. 
They are so easily grown, come in such a 
wide range of colors and shades, and are as 
lovely or lovelier than many of the orchids, 
that I get more enthusiastic about them 
year by year. There are so many varieties, 
and each kind has its own period of bloom, 
so if one starts collecting them it is sur- 
prising how long a time their period of bloom 
lasts. The German irises, iris Germanica, 
are perfectly hardy on the prairies, endure 
drouth splendidly, and are so satisfactory 
that every prairie garden especially should 
have a number of them in various colors as 
permanent fixtures. 
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IS SMART TO BE THRIFTY 


Chatelaine Patterns Will Show You 
































Price 15 cents 









121 


No. 121—This is one of those 
charmingly youthful frocks that 
are just as suitable for summer- 
time as for informal evening 
wear. Sizes 30, 32, 34, 36 and 38 
inches bust measure. Size 34 
No. 605—The rather high, cross- requires 4% yards of 39-inch 
over neckline is one of the charm- material. 

ing new features of this frock. 
Short flaring sleeves are provided 
if preferred. Sizes 32, 34, 36 and 
38 inches bust measure. Size 34 
requires 414 yards of 39-inch 
No. 127—Very trim is this material, 

attractive ensemble, consisting 

of six-piece circular skirt, tuck-in 

blouse and Eton jacket. Sizes 




















’ 32, 34, 36, 38 and 40 inches bust 
136 measure. Size 34 requires 334 
yards of 35-inch material for 
‘ No. 136—Demonstrating the jacket and skirt with 1'¢ yards 
new built-up waistline. |The of 35-inch material for blouse. 
collarless neck, too, is very 
smart. Long sleeves are optional. . 
‘ Sizes 32, 34, 36 and 38 inches Tha New Dressmaking Chart 
bust measure. Size 34 requires Printed on the inside of every new Chatelaine 
27¢ yards of 35-inch material for : Ra. ; f 
ekirt and cuffs, with 11 yards of pattern is a complete chart with instructions for 
35-inch material for blouse. cutting out and putting together the pattern 






These are Chatelaine Patterns. They may be obtained from the stores listed on page 89, or direct from The Chatelaine Pattern Service, 158 University Avenue, Toronto, Ontario. If your favorite 
dealer does not carry them in stock we would be glad to have you give us his name and address. When ordering patterns name the number and size of the style desired. 
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CROCHET 
A Fascinating 


There are always new, in- 
triguing designs to be dis- 
covered in crochet work, 
and the most pleasurable 
results are obtained by 
using J. & P. Coats’ Mer- 
cer-Crochet. It is a fine, 
highly mercerized thread, 
that is used in the making 
of light or heavy lace, in- 
sets, decorative filet, lun- 
cheon sets, and finished 
crochet effects. 

The rich, artistic results 
so desirable, are only 
achieved by using the very 
best crochet thread, that 
will not pull; that is elas- 
tic, durable and lustrous. 
Coats? Mercer-Crochet is 
used in making the most 
intricate designs in the 
more expensive lace or 
crochet, for you know that 
it will remain lovely, stand 
hard wear, and assure 
you of lasting perfection. 
Coats’? Mercer-Crochet 
thread comes in white and 
ecru, as well as in beauti- 
ful pastel shades. Ask for 
it at your favourite store. 
Design illustrated, No. 43 
—from our booklet New 
Imported Crochet Designs 
Booklet sent on receipt of 
10c. Address dept. X4, 


J. & P. Coats’ 


MERCER- 
CROCHET 


MADE IN CANADA 


BY 21 
THE CANADIAN SPOOL COTTONCO., 
= MONTREAL 
Makers of Coats’ and Clerk's Spool Cotton 
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Adjusting a Pattern to Fit You 


Another sewing lesson from a professional dressmaker 


ANY failures, no doubt, have been 
| made by the amateur dressmaker 


because she neglected to true up or 
see that her pattern would make a dress that 
was neither too small nor too large for her. 
If the pattern is too large, the dress, of 
course, can be taken in at the fitting, but 
this requires considerable time as well as 
skill. If the pattern is too small, the dress 
perhaps can be altered to fit, requiring also 
time and skill, but usually it has to be passed 
on to small sister or niece. 

In order to true up the pattern 1t is neces- 
sary to have the individual’s measurements. 
As one cannot do this very easily oneself, it is 
well to call in assistance and, after the 
measurements are taken, put them away for 
future reference. Unless one gains or loses 
in weight a great deal, one’s measurements 
change very little from time to time. 

The first and most important measure- 


Fig. 2 


ment to take is the length. This should be 
taken from the top of the shoulder to the 
floor. The length of the dress is then judgea 
by the distance it is required from the floor 
according to the prevailing style. While 
taking this, get also the distance from the 
shoulder to the normal waist and from the 
shoulder to the hips. These last two 
measurements may not be needed for all 
dresses, but there are times when they will 
be very necessary. 

Next comes the bust measurement and 
then the hip, which should be taken around 
the largest part. A very necessary measure- 
ment is the width of the back. Very often 
we find the dress tearing at the armhole 
because the dress has been too narrow 
between the shoulders. The width of the 
front is necessary, too, especially if one 
possesses a well developed chest. (Fig. 1.). 


Fig. 3 


hs 
HELEN GERRARD 





OW come the arm measurements. The 

length is taken from the top of the 
shoulder to the wrist. In taking the 
measurement for the girth, the arm should 
be bent as the muscle is then extended to its 
greatest size. If the girth of the upper arm is 
fairly large it is well to take that of the 
lower arm, too. 

Now get the pattern and select the front 
and back pieces. If the upper and lower 
parts are separate they must be put together. 
When this is done, pin the front to the back, 
matching the underarm seam. Lay it flat 
on the table and compare your measure- 
ments with that of the pattern, remembering 
that the pattern allows for seams. If all is 
satisfactory the dress may then be cut out 
without any further worry. (Fig. 2.) 

Alas, we are not all as perfect in form as 
the normal figure for which the pattern has 


been cut, and we usually find some altera- 
tions necessary. 


Altering the Length 


If the pattern is found to be too long, 
shorten it the necessary amount by taking a 
tuck in it above the waistline and another 
below it. Two tucks are better than one, 
because if the pattern is too long it will be 
found, in all probability, that the position of 
the waist and hip lines will be too low. The 
upper tuck will take care of this. After 
shortening, compare these markings in their 
changed position with your measurements 
from shoulder to waist and hip. (Fig. 3.) 


If the pattern is too short, instead of 
taking tucks in it split it above and below 
the waistline, and spread it until it is long 
enough. (Fig. 4.) 

The same method is used in shortening or 
lengthening the sleeve. If it is not done in 
two places, the gathers which should be at 
the elbow will be thrown out of position. 
(Fig. 5 a-b.) 


Widening the Pattern 


When a pattern is bought, the bust 
measure is a guide for the size; so it should 
not need altering there but frequently the 
hips are found to be larger than normal. 

The easiest way to remove this fault is 
to cut the pattern in from the hips for about 
six inches, and from the end of this slit 
down to the bottom of the skirt. Pull out 
this oblong until the hip is as large as neces- 


ow 


Fig. 5 


sary. The underarm line is then slanted 
from the end of the new hip line to the arm- 
hole. This of course must be done to both 
back and front of the pattern. (Fig. 6). 

The sleeve pattern is very seldom found 
to be too narrow all the way down, but if it 
is, it may be slit from top to bottom and 
spread the necessary amount. Many people 
possess, however, a large upper arm, and to 
adjust the sleeve pattern for this it must be 
slit in the middle from the top to a little 
below the elbow and spread (Fig. 5c.) If 
the sleeve pattern is too wide it is better to 
cut it out as it is and take out the extra 
width in the fitting. 

The modern pattern is cut very well 
indeed, but most people find a little altera- 
tion necessary. The amateur dressmaker 
should find adjusting the pattern is a much 
more simple process than fitting the dress. 





Fig. 6 
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Price 15 cents 


No. 130—While this handy pattern 
makes a very smart sports frock it 
can also, with the addition of sleeves 
and a contrasting vestee, become a 
charming frock for street wear. Sizes 
32, 34, 36, 38 and 40 inches bust 
measure. Size 34 requires 3 yards of 
39-inch material. 


No. 336—Short jackets are going to 
be very smart this spring and 
summer. This one might be of con- 
trasting material if preferred. Sizes 
30, 32, 34, 36 and 38 inches bust 
measure. Size 34 requires 37% yards 
of 39-inch material with 14 yard of 
35-inch contrasting material. 


No. 109~—There’s nothing quite so 
useful as the separate blouse and 
skirt. This jaunty waistcoat-blouse 
would make up very attractively in 
one of the new plaids or stripes. 
Sizes 32, 34, 36 and 38 inches bust 
measure. Size 34 requires 2% yards 
each for the skirt and blouse, 35-inch 
material. 


No. 126—-Very effective is this 
simple little frock with trimly 
buttoned voke. The short kimono 
sleeves may be lengthened with 
tailored sleeves, if preferred. Sizes 
32, 34, 36, 38 and 40 inches bust 
measure. Size 34 requires 254 yards 


5 


of 39-inch material with 54 yard of 


35-inch contrasting material 


No. 114-——It’s time to be thinking of 
sunny hours on the beach, but these 
pyjamas are just as charming for 
lounging at home. Sizes 32, 34, 36, 
38 and 40 inches. Size 34 requires 3 
yards of 39-inch material for 
pyjamas with 2 yards of 39-inch 

contrasting material. 
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These are Chatelaine Patterns. They may be obtained from the stores listed on page 89, or direct from The Chatelaine Pattern Service, 153 University Avenue, Toronto, Ontario. If your favorite 
dealer does not carry them in stock we would be glad to have you give us his name and address. When ordering patterns name the number and size of the style desired. 
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No. 119-—-A very clever handling of the con- 

trasting yoke. If preferred the sleeves may 

match the body of the frock. Sizes 34, 36, 38, 40 

and 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 2 4 

vards of 39-inch material, with 154 yards of 39- 
inch contrasting material. 


No. 618—-The pointed hip-yoke, softened collar- 

line and deep cuff-effect, all tend to slenderize a 

full figure. Sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46 and 48 

inches bust measure. Size 38 requires 4 yards of 

39-inch material and 1% yard of 39-inch con- 
trasting material. 


No. 770—-A delightful frock for sports wear, 

whether it be for looking on or playing. Tiny con- 

trasting cap sleeves, bows and belt, add an inter- 

esting touch. Sizes 32, 34, 36, 38 and 40 inches 

bust measure. Size 34 requires 3 yards of 39-inch 

material with 1% yard of 39-inch contrasting 
material. 
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FIVE WAYS TO BE WELL DRESSED 
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Price 15 cents 


No. 829 -This frock really leads a double life, 
for it may be worn either as it is shown or with 
the addition of a deep cape with or without 
sleeves. Sizes 32, 34, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches 
bust measure. Size 34 requires 4 yards of 39- 
inch material with 5 yards of ruffling. 


No. 666—An exceptionally becoming frock which 
hints of the new built-up waist line. Full sleeves 
and gathered blouse contribute to its smartness. 
Sizes 32, 34, 36, 38 and 40 inches bust measure. 
Size 34 requires 314 yards of 39-inch material 
with 3 yard of 18-inch lace. 


LL LLL LLL LLL uneesanees — — -- ~ ~_— —-- - 
They may be obtained from the stores listed on page 89, or direct from The Chatelaine Pattern Service, 153 University Avenue, Toronto, Ontario. If your favorit 
me and address. When ordering patterns name the number and size of the style des‘red. 
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At the Motor Show 


Continued from page 77 


Don’t Let 


HE big features of the year, of course, 


& 
f r a fl alr in the mechanical developments of the | 
| cars include such terms as wizard control, | 


| freewheeling, ride control, synchromesh 

| transmission, automatic clutch and floating 
power. 

*‘Freewheeling,’’ in simple, everyday 

| language means the same thing as coasting, 

| or disconnecting the engine from the wheels. 


Worry You 
- | Before 60 


Now simply brushing hair ends 
\° grayness so perfectly no one will 
suspect you ever had a gray hair. 
Don't let gray hair ruin your business or 
social career because it makes people think 
you are “too old.” 
Pa * You can now end 
this handicap easily, 
quickly and inexpen- 
sively right at home. 
And the results will 
be so perfect that no 
one will suspect you 
have done a thing 
to your hair. 
DO ONE SIMPLE THING 
Just sprinkle a few drops of KOLOR- 


a power clutch engagement device. If, at 
|any time, the need for accelerating arises 
| while freewheeling—and this may often 
| occur—positive drive immediately returns 

as the throttle is opened whether the toe 

button is released or not. 





from the control button, thereby engaging 
the clutch automatically and _ instantan- 
eously. 

“Ride control” which many of the new 
cars feature, means that the car has a 
plunger, easily operated from the driver’s 
seat, to adjust the hydraulic shock absorbers, 





temperature. 
“Synchromesh transmission’? seems 
: incomprehensible until one realizes that it 
BAK on your hair brush, and brush your | gimply means that gear speeds are auto- 
lara a - ai .. ae ae go — maticall y synchronized so that each forward 
: SS ee cease Sg4 “r: shift from first to high is an easy, quiet one, 
appear like magic. A new, youth-like color | ; ; Km ag 
will be imparted to those ugly, gray hairs. | and with freewheeling, use of the clutch is 
: | practically eliminated. Synchromesh trans- 


And as your hair becomes youth-like in eee , 2 
color, you will look years younger, far | Mission gives a silent second gear; one can 


more attractive. 
Obtain KOLOR-BAK at any drug or | silently and easily. Every woman who has 


department store. Use as directed—and | once driven a car with this new device will 
—almost before you realize it your gray | appreciate its comfort in driving. 
hairs will be youth-like in color. Insist | ‘Wizard control,”’ a feature of General 
upon KOLOR-BAK for it is different in | Motors cars, means a combination of the 
formula and results from all other meth- three new features in pleasurable driving— 
ods. No other product is “just as good.’ automatic clutch, freewheeling, and silent- 
* KOLOR-BAK offers the most natural Way | second, synchromesh transmission. 
ae a peer a Obtain “Floating power” is a feature of the 
idea ; 7 : Chrysler group of cars and represents an 


| A toe button, just beside the clutch, actuates | 


Freewheeling is | 
instantly controlled by removing the foot | 


for varying conditions of the road, or the | 


accelerate to forty miles an hour in second | 


” FREE—50c Box Kubak Shampoo 4; entirely new kind of engine suspension. The | 
Get a bottle of KOLOR-BAK—send the ! | engine, mounted on a cleverly designed set 
top flap of the carton in which it comes to ; _ of rubber suspension points, is permitted to 
; ‘ St. Toronto, Ont. You sill be'sents fall & | float,” practically eliminating vibration. 
‘size 50¢ box of Kubak Shampoo, free and # The rubber mountings will outlive the 
= Postpaid. @ average car. These rubber mountings absorb 
| the vibrations from the engine and give a 
se ee ' very smooth riding comfort. 
“Startix,”” a Bendix development, is found 
/on several cars this season. By this little 
| device, the engine starts the moment one 
turns the ignition key, and re-starts itself 
whenever “‘stalled.”’ Foot-button, or other 
Uurc | starting devices and, of course, cranking, 
| are definitely outdated. 
Choir 
For Brides, Showers 
always lends dignity to a service and the Home 
of worship when it is properly Lape } 
gowned. Continued from page 76 
meee , be | colors desired, with interlining, price $1.75. 
Does your choir wear gowns? Silk rose 95 cents additional. The same case 
me P . ; in art taffeta, complete with interlining, 
. erhaps you have been seeking a price $1. 
method of raising funds to pro- Rosebud Boudoir Pillow—A charming 
vide gowns. If that is the case, companion for the case above, this little 
: a : 7 | pillow is in black taffeta, with the tiny roses 
you will be interested in learning | | worked in rambler rose stitch in shades of 
how such funds can be raised by deep and medium rose. Also comes in blue, 
a method that is pleasant and pink, xose, mauve, yellow or green. C-100, 
es ; . size 10 x 16 inches, price (front and back) 75 
5 dignified to use, and requires only cents. Silks for working, 20 cents. Cushion 
~ @ a minimum of effort, form, 45 cents. On rose-colored material the 
roses are charming, worked in shaded yellow | 
; and gold. 
‘ Write today and complete de- Instructions for working are sent with 
, tails will be sent you at once. all articles. 
Please Note— Articles from previous issues 
can always be supplied by Marie Le Cerf. All 
THe MacLean PUuBLIsHING prices include postage. Please send remittance 
J by postal note or money order, or tf in cash, 
Company, Limirep please send it by registered mail. If sending 
Association Division cheque, kindly add 15 cents, which ts the 
‘were 12 amount charged by banks for exchange. 
< 153 University Ave., Toronto 2 Send orders to Miss Marie Le Cerf, The 


Chatelaine, 153 University Ave., Toronto, Ont. 








Chatelaine Patterns 


may be purchased at these stores 





Chatelaine Patterns may now be purchased in the stores listed below. If 
there is as yet no dealer in your neighborhood, we would be glad to have 
you give us the name and address of your favorite store, and, in the 
meantime, you may order Chatelaine Patterns direct from The Chatelaine 
Pattern Service, 153 University Avenue, Toronto, Ontario. Jn ordering 
by mail, be careful to write the pattern number plainly and be sure to state 


the size required. 


List of Chatelaine Pattern Dealers 


ONTARIO 
Alliston 


Fk. T. Hill & Co., 
Aimonte 

W. West 
Amherstburg 

Walker's Stores, Limited 
Arkona 

trown Bros. 
Aurora 

G. R. Ardell 
Aylmer 

Walker's Stores, Limited 
Barrie 

Walker’s Stores, Limited 
Belle River 

Mrs. V. Diesbourg. 
Belleville 

Canadian Dept. Stores, Ltd. 
Bobcaygen 

T. W. Read's Sons, 
Bothwell 

J. J. Vincent. 
Bowmanville 

Walker's Stores, Limited 
Brampton 

F. T. Hill & Co. Ltd. 
Brantford 

Canadian Dept. Stores, Ltd. 
Brighton 

J. A. Robson. 
Brockville 

Leverette’s Store 


Canadian Dept, Stores, Ltd. 


Carleton Place 

Walker's Stores, Limited 
Chatham 

Spencer Stone, Limited 

Canadian Dept, Stores, Ltd. 
Cobourg 

Is. R. Heaslip 
Collingwood 

Walker’s Stores, Limited 
Cornwall 

Walker’s Stores, Limited 


I 
H. Cunningham 
Dresden 

R. W. Tyrell 


a 
Rk J. Pronger 
dalk 
F. T. Hill & Co. Ltd. 
Durham 

The Variety Store 
Englehart 

M. S. Ireland 
Exeter 

Southeott Bros. 
Fenelon Falls 

W. Burgoyne & Son. 
Fergus 

Steele Brothers 
Forest 


Forest Farmer’s Trading Co. 


Galt 
Walker's Stores, Limited 
Glencoe 
Irwin’s Novelty Store. 
Goderich 
F. E. Hibbert. 
Guelph 
G. B. Ryan & Co., Ltd. 
Hamilton 
The T. Eaton Co., Limited 
MacFarlane’s Dry Goods 
London Dry Goods, Ltd. 
N. Weswig 
G. W. Robinson & Co. 
Roger's Dry Goods, 
1109 Main Street, FE 
Thomas C. Watkins, Ltd., 
The Right House 
Zeller’s, Ltd. 


Hanover 

Canadian Dept, Stores, Ltd. 
Harrow 

Webb & Hendershot, Ltd. 
Huntsville 

Canadian Dept. Stores, Ltd. 
Kincardine 

Lampman’s Dept. Store 
Kingsville 

Pickards Dept. Stores 
Kingston 


John Laidlaw & Son, Ltd., 
170 Princess Street 
Kirkland Lake 
Mrs. J. A. MacDougall 
Kitehener 
Goudie’s Limited, Depart- 
ment store 
Canadian Dept. Stores, Ltd. 
London 
Cossey’s Dry Goods, 
227 Dundas St. 
R. J. Young & Co., Ltd 
Paris Silk Shon, 
674 Dundas Street, E. 


Lindsay 

Canadian Dept. Stores, Ltd. 
Lucan 

J. M. Ross & Co, 
Markdale 

F. T. Hill & Co. Ltd, 
Markham 

H. S. Relive 
Meaford 

F. T. Hill & Co., 
Midland 

Canadian Dept. Stores, Ltd. 
Mitchel 

G. Edeghoffer & Son. 
Napanee 

Canadian Dept. Stores, Ltd. 
Neustadt 

H. J. Borth 


Niagara Falls 
Canadian Dept. Stores, Ltd. 
Service Silk Shoppe, 

345 Queen St, 

Newmarket 
The Toronto Jobbing Co. 

New Toronto 
Keith's Stores, 

804 Lake Shore Rd, 






North Bay 
Canadian Dept. Stores, Ltd. 
Walker’s Stores, Limited 
Norwich 
Pitcher Bros. 
Oakville 
Lunau Dry Goods 
Orangeville 
F. T. Hill & Co. Ltd. 
Orillia 


Walker’s Stores, Limited 
Ottawa 
L. W. Bell, 763 Bank St. 
Canadian Dept. Stores, Ltd. 
Murphy-Gamble, Limited 
Charles Ogilvy, Ltd. 
Zeller’s, Ltd. 
Owen Sound 
Bunt’s Limited 
Parkhill 
White & May Co, 
Pembroke 
Canadian Dept. Stores, Ltd. 
Penetanguishene 
Phil. Charlebois 
Peterborough 
Richard Hall, Limited 
Canadian Dept. Stores, Ltd. 
Picton 
Canadian Dept. Stores, Ltd. 
Pickering 
M. 8S. Chapmen 
Port Arthur 
Canadian Dept. Stores, Ltd. 
Port Credi 
Mrs. M. Buckley. 
Port Elgin 
The Borth Stere 
Ridgetown 
The Jefferies Co, 


Sarnia 

Walker Brothers 
Sault Ste. Marie 

Canadian Dept, Stores, Ltd. 
Shelburne 

Norton Fisher & Co., Ltd. 
Simcoe 

Walker's Stores, Limited 
Southampton 

Walter J. Mohr 
St. Catharines 

Walker's Stores, Limited 

Canadian Dept. Stores, Ltd. 
Stayner 

F. T. Hill & Co. Ltd. 
Stouffville 

W. H. Shaw Store, 
Strathroy 

Walker's Stores, Limited 


St. Marys 
The White & May Co. 
Stratford 
Canadian Dept. Stores, Ltd. 
J. J. Cossier & Co., Ltd. 


E. Mellroy Silk Shop 
J. H. Gould, Limited 


Sudbury 

Canadian Dept. Stores, Ltd. 
Thessaton 

Buchanan Bros, 
Thorold 

Mrs. Thompson. 
Tilbury 

Sawyer’s Dry Goods 
Tillsonburg 

Walker's Stores, Limited 
Timmins 

Hollinger Stores, Ltd. 
Toronto 


A. Aldous, 288 Eglington Ave, 
w 


Browning’s Dry Goods, 
226 Royce Ave. 
The T. Eaton Co., Limited 
Mra Richardson, Kingston 
Rd. at Bingham Ave. 
Miss I. A. Corner, 
244 Carlton Street 
Sharpe’s Feney Goods, 653 
St. Clair W 
Stitts Dry Goods, 
976 Bathurst Street 
Smiths Dry Goods. *° 
2037 Dufferin Street 
Gardners Dry Goods, 
1697 St. Clair W. 
Mrs. (. Chapman 
1912 Gerrard Street 
Mrs. Cotton, 697 Mt. Pleasant 
Rd 
Crane’s Dry Goods, 
1028 Pape Avenue 
Caldwell’s Dry Goods, 
675 Danforth Avenue 
Miss Mary Torrance, 
2200 Bloor Street W. 
Horwoods Dry Goods, 
990 Bloor Street W. 
Young’s Dry Goods, 
2425 Yonge St 
Hollywoods Dry Goods, 1534 
Yonge Street 
Sheftel’s Dry Goods Store, 
2813 Dundas Street W 
Zeller’s, Ltd. 
Tottenham 
Miss V. Milligan, Box 37 
Trenton 
Couch-Newton Company, 
Dundas Street 
Tweed 
Kerr & Co 
Uxbridge 
Jas. Alexander & Son, 
Wallaceburg 
Stonehouse’s, Limited 
Walkerville 
«. H. Smith 
Welland 
The Fashion Silk Shoppe 
Willowdale 
McCarthy’s Dry Goods, 
5541 Yonge St. 
Windsor 
John F. Burns, 309 Ottawa 
St 


Gray's Dept. Store, Ottawa 


t. 
i ° o. H. Smith Company, 
td. 
Wingham 
Walker's Stores, Limited 
H. E. Isard & Co 


itby 

W. G. Walters 

Woodstock 

Walker's Stores, Limited 
Canadian Dept. Stores. Ltd. 


QUEBEC 
Beauharnois 
J. N. Marchand 
Drummondville 
N. H. Brodeur, 20 Heriot St. 
Placid Gosselin, 197A Lindsay 


St 

Hull 

J. Pharand. 
Granby 

Ciranby Se to $1.00 Store 
Montreal 

VY. Bancel & Fils 

The T. Eaton Co., Ltd. 

St. Catherine St. West. 
Henry Morgan & Co., Limited 
das. Ogilvy’s, Ltd. 

Madame L. D. Serres. 4273 

St. Antoine Street W. 

The Teco Store, 
St. Catherine St. East 


Madame L. Trempe, 6307 
Blvd., Monk, Ville Emard 

Montebello 

R. O. Quesnel 
Pontiac 

David Gourd, AMOS Co. 
Plessisville 

J. A. Savole. Fils, Enr. 


Quebec 
ag? Dubuc, 214-16 St. John 


Adelard Laliberte, 124 Dur 
ocher Street 
Melle C. Picard, 1239 St 
Vallier Street 
Telesphore Simard, 710 St. 
Valier. 
Rouyn 
Mrs. Elmirs G. Cinq-Mars 
St. Andre, Avellin 
M. O. Quesnel 
Sherbrooke 
Canadian Dept. Stores, Ltd. 
0. Poudrette, 82 Galt 
St. Hyacinthe 


Emile LaRoche, 14 Rue 
Bourdages 
NEW BRUNSWICK 
Campbeliton 


Canadian Dept. Stores, Lid. 
Moncton 

The T. Eaton Co., Limited 
Saint John 

F. A. Dykeman Department 

Store 

Zeller’s, Ltd. 
Fredericton 

R. L. Black 

NOVA SCOTIA 

Glace Bay 

Canadian Dept. Stores, Ltd. 
Halifax 

The T. Eaton Co., Limited 
Sydney Mines 

Canadian Dept. Stores, Ltd. 
Sydney 

Canadian Dept. Stores, Ltd. 


MANITOBA 


Morris 

Jewel Stores Limited 
Neepawa 

Jewel Stores Limited 
Wisslow 

The T. Eaton Co., Limited 


SASKATCHEWAN 
fa 
West of England Dress Goods 
Co 


The T. Eaton Co., Limited 
Saskatoon 

The T. Eaton Co., Limited 
Whitewood 

The Whitewood Trading (o., 

Ltd. 

Lloydminster 

H. CC. Messum 
Moose Jaw 

Binning’s (Moose Jaw) Ltd. 

The T. Eaton Co., Limited 


ALBERTA 
Calgary 
West of England Dress Goods 
Co 
The T. Eaton Co. Limited 
Blackie 
J. A. Macdonald 
Edmonton 
The T. Eaton Co., 
Lethbridge 
The T. Eaton Co., 
Medicine Hat 
The Teco Store 
Peace River 
Mrs. L. B 
Westlock 
Geo MeTavish. 
Wetaskiwin 
Brody's, Ltd. 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 
New Westminster 
8S. Collister, Ltd 
Prince Rupert 
H. 8S. Wallace & Co., Ltd. 
Princeton 
Princeton Departmental Store 
Vernon 
Jerry Eatin Store 
Vancouver 
Mrs. Martha Allard, 
3006 W. Broadway 
M.A. Rutherford, 3715 Main 
St 


Limited 


Limited 


MeLure. 
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VARIATIONS OF A SPRINGTIME THEME 






Price 15 cents 








No. 132—Nothing could be more No. 671—This gracefully fitted slip 

slimly comfortable than the one- forms a smooth foundation for the 

piece undergarment. Sizes 34, 36, slimmest frock. Sizes 30, 32, 34, 36, 

38, 40 and 42 inches bust measure. 38 and 40 inches bust measure. 

Size 36 requires 2 yards of 39-inch Size 34 requires 2 14 yards of 39-inch 

material and 414 yards of binding. material with 44 yard of 35-inch 
lace. 















No. 125—Miss Muffet will love her No. 113—With high-cut ‘‘waist- 

frock with its dainty contrasting line,”” and lapped over closing, this 

yoke. Sizes 2, 4 and 6 years. Size little frock is all that is chic. Sizes 

4 requires 114 yards of 35-inch 4, 6, 8 and 10 years. Size 6 requires 

material with 3, yard of contrasting 17g yards of 39-inch material with 

32-inch material. 5g yard of contrasting 39-inch 
material. 
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No. 105—A simple little ensemble, well suited to No. 476 Junior likes something manly and /% 

the schoolgirl. Lapels and sleeveless blouse outdoorsy, and this practical blouse and knickers x 

match in color. Sizes 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. fill both requirements. Sizes 4, 6, 8, 10 and 12 y? 

Size 10 requires 314 yards of 35-inch material years. Size 8 requires 134 yards of 36-inch (Pe 

with % yard of 35-inch contrasting material material for the blouse and 114 yards of 36-inch 4 


material for the knickers. 
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These are Chatelaine Patter ys. They may be obtained from the stores listed on page 89, or direct from The Chatelaine Pattern Scrvice, 153 University Avenue, Toronto. Ontario. If your favorite 
dealer does nut carry them in stock we would be glad to have you give us his name and address. When ordering patterns name the number and size of the style desired. — 
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AS SIMPLE 
AS SUMMONING 
YOUR MAID 


Just as you call your maid by means of a light pressure on a convenient 
floor button, so in the 1932 McLaughlin-Buicks you can enjoy a new 
measure of driving ease by means of a distinct McLaughlin- Buick 


advancement in fine-car operation — Wizard Control. 


This remarkable feature of the 1932 McLaughlin-Buick Eights is the great- 


- est advancement since the self-starter. Without touching the clutch pedal, 


you can shift through all gears — first, second, third or reverse. Free 


Wheeling or Conventional Drive is yours to command, instantly, at will. 






You may slip into a really silent second speed—with acceleration up to 
forty miles or more —before shifting into high. Truly as easy as 
summoning your maid! 


McLaughlin-Buick for 1932 embodies other improvements that add 
immeasurably to the pleasure and ease of driving. There is the Ride 
Regulator which enables you to adjust your ride to the road, as well as 
to the speed and the number of passengers in the car. There is the new 
McLaughlin-Buick Valve-in-Head High Compression Engine—even more 
powerful and more spirited than its predecessor. As for beauty, Fisher 
never designed smarter bodies for McLaughlin-Buick; they are so 
beautiful, so completely appointed, that they fulfill your every desire for 


style and luxury. 


Only when you see this superb car—and drive it—will you realize why 


women are so enthusiastic over its smooth, depend- 


rw LAUGHLIN 
0 


able performance, and why more women drive 





McLaughlin-Buick than any other fine car. i & 
PRODUCED IN CANADA ui es 


THE NEW McLAUGHLIN-BUICK EIGHTS 


Your nearest McLaughlin-Buick dealer is listed under “General Motors Cars” in the classified pages of your telephone directory 
ne SL 
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Thirty Menus for April 


Compiled by M. Frances Hucks of The Chatelaine Institute staff. 
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, . A 
4 BREAKFAST LUNCHEON OR SUPPER DINNER 16 BREAKFAST | LUNCHEON OR SUPPER | DINNER 4 
Tomato Juice Cream of Pea Soup Steamed Fillet of Haddie Grapefruit | Corned Beef Hash ___ Live r and Onions % 
Rolled Oats Cabbage and Peanut Salad Egg Sauce Farina | Dill Pickles | Creamed Potatoes Peas 
Toast Conserve Crackers Cheese Boiled Potatoes Spinach Scones Jam Trifle Lemon P’ ae 
Coffee Cocoa Tea Cocoa | a Lemon to Coffee Cocoa | Tea Cocoa | Cotfee 
ae ee = Coffee Tea nt re) Nae der nae a 
Fish Cakes ae . | Potato Salad in 
2 Stewed Prunes (left over dish) Mashed Bet hoe | 17 songs Grane —_ | Green Pepper Boats Se h cd Chicken 
Bread and Milk Lettuce with Dressing Scalloped Tomatoes Bacon | Brown Bread Sandwiches Carrots 
Corn Muftins Jelly Sliced Bananas _ Muffins Baked Custard Toast Jam | Fresh Pineapple Apple Betty re — 
Coffee Cocoa (left over) Coffee Tea Coffee ‘Cocoa Cake Coffee 
ea Cocoa . Tea Cocoa 1 | ™ . (j 
3 _ Corn Flakes _ Asparagus | Hard-cooked ’ Rib Roast of Beef | 18 Shredded Wheat ey . . 
with preserved fruit Egg Salad Franconia Potatoes Carrots | with Canned Fruit Chicken Shortcake Baked Spareribs 
Ham Omelet olls Jellied Prunes with Soft Cooked Eggs Orange Jello Mashed Potatoes Lima Beans 
Toast Jam Chocolate Si Cake | Foamy Sauce Toast Cake (from Sunday) Date Charlotte 
Coffee Cocoa Tea Cocoa | Coffee Tea Coffee Cocoa Tea Cocoa Coffee Tea 
we ele aces 3 een: eS caida UP 
4 Sliced Oranges Macaroni and Tomatoes Cages of Cones Soup 19 Stewed Rhubarb Cabbage en Casserole et East at Boat 
All-Bran Canned Pear and Cheese Salad | Baked Potatoes Canned Corn Rolled Wheat. with Cheese Sauce Mashed Turnips 
closet Jam Toasted Crackers Rhubarb Tapioca Togst, Corn Syrup Muffins ood | Junket with Orange Sections 
ee Cocoa Cocoa Coffee Tea Soffee Socoa ea Socoa Coffee Tea \ 
5 Corn Meal Breaded Veal Cutlets Cold Roast Beef > acai : en a \ 
’ . : . - " sh Steaks \ 
with Chopped Dates Shepherd's Pie Riced Potatoes 20 Tomato Juice Mustard Pickles hp oes Se ee > 
Bacon Hot Bi Mixed Pickles Creamed Celery All-Bran Canned Plums Harvard Beets 
Toast Marmalade ot _— Maple Syrup caked Apples a Cake on ane Coffee Cake Johnny Cake Maple Syrup 
Coffee Cocoa Cocoa ffee Tea ottee Coa (left over) ; . Te: 
Tea Cocoa ame ns 
= Sliced Corned Beef (canned) Baked Sausages : b Stew 
LS 6 Bananas Browned Potatoes Creamed Potatoes 21 Apricots Cheese Souffle | ae. 
Rice Krispies Vanilla Junket Shredded Cabbage Broiled Ham Toast Boiled Potatoes § 
Bran ee Honey = a Nuts uae mie om nl i ae Baked Carame! Custard ‘ 
Coff c = ca S Pa os | Coffee Tea 
a = i Te men Vegetable Plate) 
Creamed Peas and ° Ss ne Poac ; 
P . , zs Spinach and Poached Eggs 
Grapefruit Celery on Toast . , Meat Loaf = 2 Oranges Bean Soup | Baked Stuffed Potatoes Carrots 
Scrambled kggs Cup Cakes with Mashed Potatoes Turnips Oat Meal . : : 
p rors mt Nea Crackers Lettuce and Stuffed Celery , 
Toast Peach Sauce (use juice from Cocoanut Blanc Mange Toast Jelly Fruit Salad Salad 
Coffee Cocoa ten” oineetyy) i Coffee Tea Coffee Cocoa Tea Cocoa Steamed Chocolate Pudding y 
ce a 8 ey a og ___ Coffee Te ea 
Baked Eggs in Potatoes 23 Bran Flakes ; 
8 Crangne Cel lery Pots Salmon Souffie with Chopped Apple Scalloped Potatoes Grilled Kidneys t 
T Roman wo Jam Tarts Potato —. j iy Beans Eggs with Onions atenes Potatoes String Beans 
oast peerve Whipped Cream . - ; Toast Nut Bread Peach Jam Raspberry Cup Cakes 
Coffee Cocoa Tea Cocoa Coffee Tea Coffee Cocoa Tea Cocoa Coffee Tea ~ 
9 Sliced Meat Loaf : Swiss Steak 94 ae Ramekin of Shrimps Sirloin Steak HC 
Stewed Apricots Molded Spinach Boiled Potatoes Beets Grapefruit Peas and Parsley Duchess Potatoes 
Grape-Nuts Canned Cherries Ice Cream ss Bacon Rolls Creamed Celery 
Toast Apple Jelly Cookies Plain Cake Wafiles Maple Syrup Fruits Jellied in Lime Juice | Ice Cream 
Coffee Cocoa Tea Cocoa Coffee Tea Cotlee Cocoa Macaroons Butterscotch Sauce 
_e Oh 2 Bae : Tea Cocoa | Cottee Tea 
: ¢ Sake a 
10 Rebed Riche Toasted Cheese Sandwiches Dressed Pork Tenderloin 25 Cream of Wheat Scrambled Eggs » puede ‘e 
Celery Radishes Mashed Potatoes Peas with Raisins ott >udc Cre: : 
Soft Cooked Eggs yi : ara 7 Cottage Pudding reamed Potatoes Asparagus 
Toast rare Ice- — Cake _——_ priest, Renee _ Toast Jam Raspberry Sauce Fresh Pineapple 
Coffee Cocos ea ‘ocoa ee ea Coftee Cocoa Tea Cocoa Ice Box Cookies 
a ee ee Coffee Tea 
Cold Tenderloin Browned Hamburger Broiled Liver . tod EF. 
11 Tomato Juice Head oi te with Gravy 96 Bananas inn ae re Es aioe Ham 
Shredded Wheat Cherry Jelly Whipped Lyonnaise Potatoes Milk Toast Sliced Oranges a pe ze aloes 
Toasted Rolls Jam d herries Creamed Carrots Graham Gems __ Jelly Iced Cake (use left over Cottage ee 
a if (Saturday's C ) Maple C Puddi a 5, er Cottag' Creamy Rice 
Coffee Cocoa Tea Cocoa we atid Coltee Cocoa joes Pudding ) Coffee Tea 
“a ocoa | 
12 Crasge Halves ‘Scalloped Corn Roast of Lamb 97 Cooked Figs Ham and Bice Crogent tes | Rand Shonis 
Creamed Finnan Haddie eons, nate, Parsley i pemaee whi Spinach om viaige hauke oe Mashed Potatoes 
on Toast _. Waldorf Sala anana up _ Toast am G  Sns Creamed Onions 
Coffee Cocoa Tea Cocoa Coffee ea Coffee Cocoa a ; ve _ Fruit Salad 
Coffee Tea 
= (Vegetable Plate) o|50 . °°. °  ...». spss ae een ' = 
13 Cold Roast Lamb Rice Croquettes Cheese Sauce 28 Baked Rhubarb Griddle Cakes Lamb Chops 
Oatmeal Warmed Potatoes Buttered Asparagus Grape-Nuts Maple Syrup Baked Potatoes 
Bacon Stewed Prunes with Lemon Stuffed Onions Plain Omelet Lettuce Salad Carrots or Peas 
Toast Conserve (Cook enough for Thursday) Head Lettuce Salad Toast Crackers Cheese Floating Island 
—. — = _s eee ” a Coffee Cocoa Tea Cocoa Coffee Tea 
Canned Pork and Beans a / SS. i ~ Boiled Fresh Salmon 
14 Prunes Brown Bread Boiled Corned Beef 29 Stewed Prunes (onan d, Asparagus Pa Tartare Sauce 
Bran Flakes Stuffed Celery Potatoes Cabbage Farina C: el i. ; Alar arsley Potatoes _ 
: i Maple Syru Canned Pears Chocolate Bread Pudding Toast Jam annec ear es Lettuce, Radish and Green 
Plain Muf ed oe sala Toasted Muffins Coffee Tea Coffee ‘Cocoa — Plain Cake Pepper Salad 
Coffee Cocoa Tea Cocca Tea Cocoa | Rhubarb Bavarian Cream 
——— — = ae a eae ae ie Cc offee Tea 
Baked White Fish 
15 Apples Vegetable Casserole ae | err ne 30 Tomato Juice Salmon Salad Meat Balls 
Poacned Eggs Banana and Nut Salad stewe omatoes Corn Meal (left over fish) Mashed Brown Potatoes Corn 
on Toast Tea Cocoa Canned Fruit Bacon Toast Prune Whip Chocolate Blanc Mange 
Coffee Cocoa om — Coffee Cocoa Cake Coffee Tea 





Tea Cocoa 


Meals of the Month, as compiled by M. Frances Hucks, are 


regular feature of The Chatelaine. 
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- Srey ve twice-crisped.. twice as tempting— 
the new Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice 


Children everywhere have voted Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice their favorites. 
Now these delicious grains are made even MORE CRISP and more delicious. 


RE you looking for a different cereal? 
Something that children won't 
have to be coaxed to eat? Then try the 
new Pufted Wheat and Puffed Rice. 
You'll find them twice as crisp as ever 
before. Twice as delicious. Because of a 
new process that vy them ... crisps 
them again . .. then hustles them aa 
ing hot into the new Seal Krisp pac 
age. And so they come to you as fresh 
as the instant they were shot from guns! 


Always Pufled Wheat and Puffed Rice 
have been children’s first choice. “Be- 
cause they taste better.”’ This is the rea- 
son children everywhere have voted 
Puffed Grains their first choice. Have 
chosen them out of 11 leading ready-to- 
eat cereals as ‘‘the cereals we like best.”’ 

Now they're more delicious, more 
ideal for child feeding than before. No 
other cereal brings you Nature's health 
grains with every food cell steam-ex- 


Made in Canada by The Quaker Oats Company 


C)uaker Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice 


ploded to perfect digestibility. No other 
cereal brings children nourishing rice 
and wheat in such tempting form. 
Get the new Puffed Wheat and Puffed 
Rice at your grocer’s today. You'll find 
everybody in the family more interested 
in breakfast. |. |, 
TY Tr 7 
Another Quaker product... Quaker Corn Flakes 
... more crisp, more delicious than others, because 
wax wrapped and triple-sealed. Only Corn 
Flakes with the sun Vitamin D. 
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NE of thenicest moments with a new 
()pscazine is the idle, luxurious 

leafing over of the pages one by one, 
before we begin serious reading. 

This April Chatelaine, a forceful direc- 
tory to every woman’s basic interests in 
herself, her home, her health and beauty, 
reveals some superb examples of modern 
color advertising, as well as many brilliant 
black and white pages. 

What, I wonder, were your impressions 
in turning the pages? Since all women are 
sisters under the skin, they were probably 
the same as mine. Let’s see! 

I stopped at the Heinz page, a welcome 
new friend for Chatelaine readers, and 
realized that the painting suggests a 
quality and refinement in its austerity, 
that makes an appeal t8 those whose home 
is an expression of culture. 

And so to Palmolive—and a sense of 
amazement. For here is an entirely new 
presentation. The beautiful school-girl 
complexion has given way this month to 
scientific, chemical proof, with test-tube, 
machine-like label, and the distinctive 
Palmolive wrapper to stress one point— 
proven statements. 

There was a pleasant neighborly feeling 
for me, in the Chipso page, with its 
testimonial features in perpendicular ar- 
rangement, like organ notes. And, like 
every housekeeper I adopted instantly the 
new slogan of an old favorite—Swift’s 
Premium Hams and their new develop- 
ment of being ‘‘Ovenized.’’ See how that 
word streaming across the established 
quality of Swift’s Hams, arrests attention. 

More headlines that bristle with interest 
are used in the striking Bon Ami page, 
another very welcome new addition to 
Chatelaine’s reader interest. The modern 
illustration and the unique arrangement of 
the headlines in the small reproduction of 
the brilliant full-color illustration, grab at 
our interest. Campbell’s, this month, in 
place of the thunderbolt of publicity in 
the huge half tomato we had last month, 
uses delicacy of coloring to suggest delicacy 
of flavoring, and the Campbell kids, known 
to three generations, with the Campbell 
tin itself, to drive home its message. 

Calay soap uses a sophisticated type of 
illustration instinctively associated in our 
minds with the show places of the world, 
and faultlessly groomed women ... 
Pontiac has a clever colored photograph 
that stresses a casual informality, and that 
brings the new car straight out of the 
picture to our interest . . . Quaker Puffed 
Wheat and Rice has associated ‘the 
definite appetite appeal in their dish, and 
the irresistibly popular interest in the 
movies, with their three photographs that 
look like part of a movie film. 

Kenwood has a particularly successful 
page—you can feel the texture of the 
blank >ts —and realize the decorative possi- 
bilities in the beautifully photographed 
room . Congoleum rugs play on a 
woman’s pleasure in finding the exact 
color harmonies in a room, 


LD prints always create an atmosphere 

of stability and tradition, and nothing 
better than the quaint old print could be 
associated with the Fisher bodies. I'll 
wager that thousands of this exquisite 
print will be 
framed in homes 
throughout the 
land. 

By the way, 
did you know 
the Fisher bodies 
are encouraging 


boys with a novel contest? Over fifteen 
thousand of them are already busily 
engaged in the construction of miniature 
model Napoleonic coaches, such as the 
one illustrated. The contest closes on the 
first of July, 1932, and is open for any boy 
of high school age. There are over $75,000 
in cash prizes, as well as a number of 
University scholarships for the winners, 
and the finished coaches remain the boys’ 
property. Any General Motors dealer 
will give you all the information you want. 


Beare the color ads, let us turn the 
leaves and study the black and white 
pages. Note Larvex and its clever por- 
trayal of the terrible threat to your clothes, 
and the bogey man that will get them, 
if-you-don’t-watch-out! Realize the ele- 
gance and comfort suggested by the 
relaxed ease of the beautiful lady in the 
McLaughlin-Buick page . . . I think you 
will share with me, a sense of exquisite 
loveliness in the radiant photograph used 
by Jergen’s, to illustrate their fairy tale 
which can come true if you know the 
secret! Few photographs can capture such 
a mood as this one has. 

Two very lovely princesses have been 
skilfully posed in all their grace for the 
Ponds ad--another very lovely lady is 
used in the Zonite page, and yet another 
for the Colgate tooth paste. 


OVIE MAGNATES call babies and 

animals “‘Oh!’’ cues—since they 
have proved that every time one of them 
appears on the screen, every woman reacts 
directly. The same is true in advertise- 
ments, and it is interesting to see the 
various ways this interest of ours has been 
answered in advertising pages this month. 
Look, for instance at the serious youngster 
cleaning his boots with Nugget’s polish; 
at the adorable kittens in the Kodak page; 
at the bewitching little girl who grins at 
you over her Pepsodent tooth paste tube; 
at the excited children skating over the 
floors that have been prepared for any 
family onslaught with Old English Wax. I 
wish some tooth paste firm could find a 
photograph of a baby with its thrilling 
first tooth in a wide grin—can’t you 
visualize its appeal? 

Since the inexorable demands of these 
two columns are crowding us out, there is 
only time to mention the direct, matter-of- 
fact appeal of Ambrosia, in making a 
direct and positive offer; to appreciate the 
dramatic photograph in the Lux ad; to 
note the effective array of electric servants 
in the Canadian General Electric adver- 
tisement. I liked the Odo-ro-no stunt of 
giving us an arresting idea—‘‘four dresses 
and one beau— lost!’ 

So much for our brief corner. There are 
ninety pages for your careful scrutiny and 
appreciation. Remember that skilled 
artists have been needed in every branch 
of the thousand and one processes neces- 
sary to bring a vague idea in some adver- 
tiser’s mind, into concrete form in your 
hand . and so into your mind. To 
appreciate how it is done is one of the 
most interesting phases of modern maga- 
zine reading. 
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«a This Mi cith With Our Advertisers »» 


the love of fine craftsmanship in Canadian 
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Andrew Malcolm Furn. Co....... 


Bayer's Aspirin 
Bauer & Black... 


Benson's Golden Syrup .......... 


Benedict, F. L. 
Bissell Carpet Sweener Co... . 
Bisurated Magnesia. . 


Blachford Shoe Mfg. Co.......... 


Blondex.... 
Bon Ami....... 
Bovril, Limited 
Boyle, A. S. 
Brownatone ies 


ge eerie 


Calay Soap... ‘ at 
California Packing Co... . 
Campana’s Italian Balm 
Campbell's Soup 


Canada Starch Company Limited, 


Canadian General Electric . 
Canadian Industries 
Windsor Salt 


Canadian Kodak Co... . ‘ ; ‘ x 


Canadian Laco Lamps 
Canadian National Rys. 
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Canadian Spool Cotton Co., The. . 


Capo Polishes 

CRM. Jie ‘ 
Chatelaine Pattern Dealers. . 
Chesebrough Mfg. Co. 
Chevrolet Motor Car Co. 
Chipso.... . 

Coats’ Thread 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co. 
Colgate Dental Cream 

Palmolive Soap 
Congoleum Canada Limited 
Connors Bros. Ltd... 
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Every day, from morn till night, 
Life’s a Beauty Contest for you 
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Every time a pair of eyes rests upon you—you are ina Beauty 
Contest. For the eyes you meet appraise you, and if your skin 
has the lovely, clean look that comes from the use of Calay— 
the Soap of Beautiful Women—yow ll win in this day-by-day 
Beauty Contest. 


Made in Canada 


CA 


ig See ad . 


Buy a dozen cakes of Calay—the world’s 
finest beauty soap. The hundreds of eyes 
that glance your way can’t fail to pay 
tribute to the fresh, natural loveliness of 
your skin! Calay will keep your skin 
so exquisitely lovely that you will wn all 
your day-by-day Beauty Contests! 


Fresh, glowing cleanliness—it is the first step 
toward natural loveliness! But never let any soap 
but a delicate beauty soap touch your skin. 


Even under evening lights, powder and rouge can’t take the 
place of clean, natural, lovely skin. In fact, the fresh, lovely 


look that you achieve with Calay makes your beauty aids 
more effective—and keeps you charming and full of allure to 


all whom you meet. 


The soap you use has a direct bearing on the 
beauty of your skin. Calay—the Soap of 
Beautiful Women—is a pure creamy-white 
soap, free from coloring matter—free from 
the ‘‘chalkiness’’ which dries out the skin. 
Calay is so gentle, so safe, that 73 skin doc- 
tors praise it! One brief minute with Calay’s 


-Calay, the Soap of Beautiful Women. 


. luxu- 


Llere it is 
It ts the finest beauty soap you can buy. . 
rious, genth, safe for your precious skin! 


luxurious lather and warm water—then a cold 
rinse—and your skin is radiantly clean, smooth 
—get a dozen cakes of Calay, 


-and see how 


as satin. Today 
take care of your skin with it- 
eyes light up with admiration when they glance 
your way. You will find yourself winning one 


Beauty Contest after another. 


© 1982, P.& G. Co 
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